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‘Tus isindeed a glorious age we live 
in !—glorious, that is to say, in certain 
aspects and to certain orders of minds ; 
though a sad one in some points of 
view ; anda most uncomfortable one, it 
must be confessed, to many very 
worthy and decent people. The pre- 
sent actually around us is in itself sad 
enough, in the frightful spectacle every- 
where visible of wrong and wo; and 
yet glorious indeed in the manifesta- 
tion equally visible, of a Spirit at 
work, under the whole and through 
the whole, actively and powerfully 
busy in the mission for which it was 
sent from God, to regenerate and re- 
deem. We have reached a point, in 
the development of our civilisation, in 
the progress of the race, at which its 
best and highest minds are beginning 
to perceive, to realize (to use a very 
good Americanisnr), the impossibility 
of getting along mach further in the 
old way, and the absolute necessity of 
setting earnestly about the task of 
solving this vast and world-old problem 
of Human Society—of finding out the 
true principle of 1ts organization, and 
of applying it to a fundamental recon- 
struction of the old fabric now worn out 
and out-grown. Thisspiritisthat of the 
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Christian Gospel—working sometimes 
most powerfully through many of 
those who are the most unconscious of 
the source from which their inspiration 
and stimulus have been derived. A 
vague idea of this truth is beginning, 
too, to descend and diffuse itself, fast 
and wide, among other minds, than 
those which stand in the midst of so- 
ciety like the high mountain-tops, 
commissioned to receive and reflect to 
the rest of the earth the first rays of 
the coming light. The reaction of the 
age back from that state of doubt and 
infidelity, which was the leading char- 
acteristic of the one immediately pre- 
ceding—or rather we should say, its 
forward progress and passage out of 
that state—is too manifest to every eye, 
to need more than an allusion to it asan 
understood fact. The general revival 
of Christianity, apparent throughout 
all Christendom, is the most interesting 
moral phenomenon of the century. At 
no period since that of its promulga- 
tion to the world, has it exhibited a 
higher, warmer, or more vigorous life, 
than is now beginning to show it- 
self, in various degrees and modes, 
throughout all the denominations into 
which the common body of the Church 
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is divided. And in the midst of all 
this new act ivity, of all the many 
sounds ard voices in which it is every- 
where working and crying aloud, there 
is one voice which makes itself heard 
high and clear above them all, as 
though the utterance of a silver trum- 
pet, held by an unseen hand, and breath- 
ed forth upon the air by other than 


human lip. It isthe solemn rebuke of 
Christianity against that awful state of 


misery and evil, moral and material, 
in which in this, our grand Civilisation 
of Selfishness, even in the communi- 
ties seemingly freest and happiest, the 
great mass of mankind is keptchained 
and grovelling. And this rebuke is 
also a command, to which it must be 
impossible much longer to withhold 
attention and obedience, that this prac- 
tical denial and mockery of Christianity 
must not be suffered to continue, 
that some mode must be discovered 
by which it may be practicable to ap- 
ply the principles of the Gospel to the 
constitution and government of society ; 
and for individuals to do that which is 
now an utter impossibility to the best 
and purest, namely, to conform the 
moe ation of their private daily walk 
of life to the standard of those princi- 
ples. In every direction do we see in- 
dividuals starting up under the power 
of this rebuke, earnest todo what may 
im them lie, each in his little sphere 
and on his particular point of action, 
in obedience to this command. How 
they preach, and toil, and strive, and 
devote themselves, in their respective 
and manifold ways, to that which they 
feel to be to them the highest and 
holiest of duties, for that is their mis- 
sion, their allotted field of labor, their 
appointed post in the advancing move- 
ment of the great army of the race. 
Each has his particular good to be 
done—evil to be removed—truth to be 
taught—error tobe corrected. Each is 
full of his own idea; and pa 
nine cases in ten, its proximity to his 
eye may shut out the view of all 
others, and his enthusiasm may pass 
into a fanaticism. Whatthen? In 
Paul’s words, “It is good to be zeal- 
ously affected always in a good thing.” 
These fanaticisms never get strength 
to do any great harm. They exhaust 
themselves, and counteract each other. 
They can never singly get such hold 
upon the general mind as to be danger- 
ous,—even if the sluggish ws inertia 
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of society, which makes it so difficult 
to rouse and move it at all, presented a 
less heavy resistance than it does to 
all their passionate impulses. And 
what thouch all these various classes 
of reformers—each at work on his own 
stone, in that huge pyramid of Evil 
which is destined, however slowly, to 
disappear under the eventual influence 
of theircommon etforts ?@—what though 
they misunderstand, and abuse, and 
persecute each other ? In Hawthorne’s 
beautiful apologue of ‘* The Procession 
of Life,” published in our Number of 
April last, be thus finely expresses that 
pervading harmony whic h Is m ade up 
out of the very co nflict of all their dis- 
cords > 


“ But let good men push and elbow one 
another as they may, during their earthly 
march, all will be pe ace among them when 
the honorable array of their procession 
shall tread on heavenly ground. There 
they will doubtless find that they have 
been working each for the other’s cause 


and that every well-delivered str ke, 
which, with an honest purpose, any mortal 
struck, even for a narrow object, was in- 
deed stricken for the universal cause of 
good. Their own view may be bounded 
by country, creed, profession, the diversi- 
ties of mdividual character—but above 
them all is the breadth of Providence. 
How many, who have deemed themselves 
antagonists, will smile hereafter, when 
they look back upon the world’s wide 
harvest-field, and perceive that, in un- 
conscious brotherhood, they were helping 
to bind the self-same sheaf! 


To our view and our sympathies, 
one of the most interesting of all the 
thousand indications in every direction 
visible, of the presence and working of 
this spirit, is the formation of the So- 
ciety whose name constitutes the title 
to this Article, and whose principles 
and objects are set forth with equal 
eloquence and condensation in the 
pamphlet above referred to. It is from 
the pen of William H. Channing, a 
worthy nephew of the great and good 
man who has given that name its con- 
secrated celebrity. We quote from it 
the following statement of its view of 
that condition of society out of which 
has grown the movement of which it 
is the first expression: 


“ The spirit of reform which is animat- 
ing the hearts of men in this generation, 
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of every class, radical and conservative, 
through church and state, with a greater 
hope than the world has ever known, 
prompts a threefold movement against 
three classes of prevailing evils. 

“1, The contrasts in condition, intelli- 
gence, and character, which are produced 
by our modes of domestic, industrial, and 
social life, are felt to be at utter varianee 
with our faith as Christians and as men. 
Professedly we believe, that all are born 
to be children of God, to grow up in love, 
and truth, and joy; to enter upon a spir- 
itual existence; to be united as brethren 
by interchange of blessings received from 
one Father; practically we are separated 
into castes, reared upon accidents, upheld 
by caprice, mutually jealous of each oth- 
er’s encroachments, and tenacious of con- 
licting rights. Excessive wealth, exclu- 
sively possessed, is side by side with abject 
want; leisure that breeds frivolity with 
exhausting toils; incitements to intellect- 
ual culture with necessities which fetter 
the noblest powers; influences well fitted 
to refine and purify, with degrading rela- 
tions exhaling an atmosphere of vice. 
Masses are crowded into narrow places, 
foul airs, and situations engendering dis- 
ease. Society expends in the punishment 
of criminals, sums, which justly shared, 
and wisely used, would have insured the 
virtue of these victims of neglect. All 
suffer for the common wrong. There is 
a general temper of restless discontent; a 
worldliness exhausting the finest energies 
in anxious struggles for subsistence; a 
collision prolific of fraud; a selfish indif- 
ference to the unfortunate, and as selfish 
exultation in success; a contempt of the 
weak, and a flattery of the strong; an 
over estimate of conventional refinements, 
a prejudice against honest toil, an indis- 
criminate standard of the value of services; 
a distrust repelling man from man, and 


class from class; a general exercise of 


constraint and force; which are as fatal 
to individual purity and happiness, and to 
social prosperity and peace, as they are 
hostile to that law of love, so universally 
acknowledged, and so universally broken. 
Men can rest content no longer under 
these violations of the will of impartial 
Providence. A new sense has been born 
of the worth, rights, and capacities of the 
human being. Necessity and the tenden- 
cies of the commercial world co-operate 
with the spirit of freedom, and of Christian 
humanity, to stimulate us in the solution 
of this problem of injustice. The resources 
opened by science, the wonderful inven- 
tions of art, give timely aid. And society 
at large seems gathering up its strength 
for some effectual effort, so to organize its 
institutions, as to secure for every indivi- 
dual, man, woman, child, the freest exer- 
cise of its powers, and its just share in 
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the privileges of life. The resistless ten- 
dency of the age is towards united inter- 
ests. 

2. The confusion of existing opinions, 
upon all subjects, religious, moral, prac- 
tical, is seen to be as unnatural as it is 
harmful. Fundamental truths, established 
principles, clear views of divine order, 
are nowhere expressed in forms that com- 
mand universal assent; and in their place 
we have perplexity and doubt. Time 
justly due to useful labor, to friendship, 
self-culture, and enjoyment, is wasted in 
fruitless speculation; powers best devel- 
oped in fervent action pine for want of 
ends steadfastly believed in, strongly com- 
prehended, and worthy of devotedness; 
feeling is chilled by indecision; con- 
science blinded by sophistry; theories 
withdraw regard from natural laws; 
servile attachment to systems takes the 
place of convictions, widening with expe- 
rience and growth; and the dogmas of 
past ages usurp the reverence which 
man owes to God’s ever present glory. 
Hence, endless controversies, wasting the 
means, paralyzing the enthusiasm which 
should be consecrated to the universal 
good; and the church designed to be a 
living body, with one heart and will of 
love, is sundered into disputing sects. 
But a great change is spreading over men’s 
spirits. Disgust is becoming general at 
this jargon of barren polemics. The mul- 
tiplicity of opinions which first drove men 
into an extreme freedom of inquiry, has 
resulted at length in mutual deference and 
respect for the combined judgments of the 
race. It is seen that no man, that no age 
can know the whole of truth, but only such 
of its phases as their peculiar character 
fits them to perceive ; and that in the con- 
stantly unfolding wisdom of mankind alone 
is there any approximation to infallibility. 
The era of denial and scoffing has passed ; 
we long for affirmations; there is a new 
confidence in the universal presence of the 
Spirit of Truth. We begin to perceive 
that through all varieties of creeds, through 
the thousand-fold forms of mythology and 
theology, through the systems of philoso- 
phers and the visions of poets, has spoken 
more or less audibly one Eternal Word. 
Sublime analogies present themselves 
between the spiritual and natural worlds. 
Christianity comes to be recognized as the 
pure outshining, through a soul made 
transparent by inspiration, of those hea- 
venly laws which have more or less bright- 
ly illumined all sages and saints; the va- 
rious modes of Christian belief, formed by 
the partial comprehension of different 
eras, appear as refracted rays from one 
central sun; and long severed dissenters 
at length are reconciled as fellow seekers 
of the Unity of Faith. 

«3. The tone of religious feeling in so- 
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ciety and individuals—the habitual modes 
of devout expression—above all, the pre- 
vailing forms of worship—fail to embody 
the ideal of good, which impels all deno- 
minations to seek a deeper revival of holi- 
ness. Many of the most devout have 
withdrawn from our churches, and are 
watching in secret forthe Day Spring. It 
is felt that rituals have too commonly been 
substituted for rectitude ; that consecrated 
places have too often been considered as 
i fitter temples for the Omnipresent, than 
humble hearts and societies sanctified by 


1 
. 
! 
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F love; that the ministry of truth, the offices 


of kindness, the expressions of reverence, 
which God gives in commission to every 
sincere soul, have been too much delegat- 
ed to the select few. Unnatural mystery 
has been thrown around the most vital 
' and universal experience of life; forms 
have choked the spontaneous aspiration 
after that peace which comes in wills 
made one with God; asceticism sacrificing 
natural feeling, and longing for futurity, 


has been thought more spiritual than 
thankful joy in present blessings; fear has 


cast gloom over the confidence which a 
creature should repose in divine benignity, 
until the very influence most fitted to puri- 
fy and expand affection, and set free every 
power, has been turned to an instrument 
of constraint; and character has been 
dwarfed when it should have been per- 
fected. But the Spirit of Christ, animat- 
ing the hearts of his true followers and 
friends in all ages of the church. makes it- 
self more and more distinctly known. The 
divinity which filled and transfigured Je- 
sus, till it made him “the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image of his 
person,” reveals itself as that inspiration 
of goodness which visits all who are pure 
in heart. He was one with Him whose 
name is Love, through his own devoted 
love. And his disinterestedness, by the 
sympathy it awakens, brings ever nearer 
the fulfilment of his prayer, “as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, may they 
be one in Throughout the church 
and society is working a sublime hope of 
an era near at hand, when men shall re- 
ceive and diffuse in healthy bodies, warm 
affections, simple thoughts, glad tempers, 
and efficient deeds, a heavenly life; and 
when justice, guided by eternal models, 
shali build a beautiful temple of order, 
where the whole of life may be worship 

“ This three-fold movement of reform, 
which all thoughtful men are observing 
with awe, is the spirit of prophecy, the 
present wisdom and power of God, an- 
nouncing to this generation his purposes 
of good. Our highest anticipations shall 
be more than fulfilled. Our conceptions 

: of beauty, our longings for blessedness, 


us.” 


our visions of perfection, are not given to 
They are the germs of a glori- 


tantalise, 
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ous reality to bloom and bear fruit in the 
fulness of time. These sickly, short-lived 
forms, these fickle passions, these sluggish 
faculties, these unsteady energies ending 
in misfortune, cannot be the Divine ideal 
ofman These nations girded with armies, 
dotted with prisons, inwardly convulsed, 
outwardly warring, bankrupt in their gov- 
ernments, wretched in their people, can- 
not be God’s ideal of the human race. 
Past progress points to an accelerated fu- 
The spirit of growth, re- 
form, and diffusion, which Christianity 
everywhere quickens, is the pledge of a 
redeemed earth. The schemes of legisla- 
tors, the dreams of the prayers of 
saints, the promises of prophets, shall be 
a hundred-fold accomplished.” 


ture progress 
is 


poets, 


Of the other objects of this society, 
as a religious one, it is not proper for 
us here to speak—further than to state 
that they do not reeoguize any regular- 
ly constituted and paid priesthood ; that 
while one of their weekly meetings 
(that of Sunday morning) is given to 
worship, under the gwidance of one in- 
dividual invited for that purpose—a 
worship conducted with great simplici- 
ty, but much as in other religious as- 
semblages, consisting of prayer, scrip- 
lure re dings, singing and a discourse— 
there are two other meetings, one on 
Sunday evening and the other on Thurs- 
day evening, at which any individual 
is free to speak, and at which (especial- 
ly at the latter) questions of spiritual 
progress, and of the application of the 
principles of religion to the great prac- 


tical obj ject of the melioration and ele 


vation of society, are the sabjects of 
consideration. The Rev. Mr. Chan- 
ning, already referred to above, was 


the originator of this society, and has 
filled the part of the leader in its ser- 
vices, with an eloquence of a singular 
beauty and fervor. As asociety, it has 
no distinctive sectarian creed, its memes 
bers consisting of all denominations, 
with no particular obligations or respon- 
sibilities incident to membership, and 
meeting on one open platform of unre- 
stricted moral freedom, a common 
equality, and a pervading spirit of that 
mutual respect and love appropriate to 
the name selected as their desi; gnation. 
With all these features in their organi- 
zation, we repeat, we have nothing here 
todo. The suggesting motive of our 
notice of it, and interest in it, is found 
in that idea which is its animating life 
—namely, the grand tendency and mis- 
sion of Christianity to reform and re- 
organize the present woful chaos of 
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wretchedness—(comparatively, that is 
to say, with what might be and ought 
to be)—in which society issunk. The 
Church has heretofore miserably ne- 
glected its high duty to interpret and 
apply this profound and vast meaning 
of the religion it has so little under- 
stood, so little felt. It has made itself, 
on the contrary, as a general rule, the 
most formidable impediment in the 
way of all liberating, elevating and 
progressive reform. Democracy has 
lately been earnestly pleading with Re- 
ligion, to come forth from the indolent 
inertness in which it has been so long 
sleeping, within the dim shades of the 
sanctuary, lulled by the soporific mono- 
tony of a well- paid preaching, and to 
walk abroad hand in hand together, in 
a lovely and holy sisterhood, indisso- 
luble henceforth in the unity of a com- 
mon origin, authority, and aim. And 
the latter is beginning to listen to the 
voice once so abhorred and dreaded. 


THE SCULPTOR 
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If Democracy was infidel in the last 
century, there was much to cause and 
to excuse it; but it is now profoundly, 
earnestly Christian; and the truest and 
highest Christianity is democratic. 
Long estranged, they are again coming 
together, in spite of all the efforts of 
many of the votaries of each, still blind 
in their ancient prejudices against the 
other, to keep them asunder. And 
behold them now bending over the 
same sacred page, where they not only 
read the divine record of their own 
common original, but those principles 
and those precepts of Him who spoke 
as never man spake, which it is hence- 
forth the joint and blessed mission of 
both to apply in practice to the regene- 
ration of human society, to realize that 
inconceivably glorious result, of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
the earth, of which He himself pro- 
mised the attainment, as well as taught 
the way. 


IN HIS STUDIO.* 


Wnruat sweet imaginings have haunted me! 
Divinities of old, and demi-gods, 


With all who peopled grove, a 


nd fount, and stream! 


Morn’s purpled brightness, twilight’s shadowy veil, 
Night with herstars, and Dian's gentle beam, 
Brought with them lyre-sounds, and ideal shapes 
Of matchless beauty, and the fearful realms 
Solemn and dread, where Pluto reigns inawe. 

Ever before my vision Orpheus stood, 


aoe his lost Eurydice. 


I gazed 


Till my brain reeled with faintne ss, trembling then 
I poured my soul into the work, and wished 
For spark Promethean, that the form might start 
At once to god-like motion and to life! 
When in the days of old, Olympian Jove 
Arose majestic from the Athenian’s hand, 


ee ——— — 


* As well for its own interest as for the illustration of the above lines, we add ina 
note the following extract from the !etter enclosing them.—Ep. D. R. 

“ The accompanying lines were suggested by the following passage, in a letter from 
Mr. Crawford to his sister, accompanied by an engraving of the ‘ Orpheus :’ 

“¢T am writing,’ says he, ‘in the midst of a terrible thunder storm, and can scarcely 
proceed, for the incessant flashes of lightning which dart every moment into the win- 
dow of my studio; my statue of Orpheus is before me, and when I look upon it in 


the midst of this thick darkness, which is brightened occasionally by a glare of rapid 
red light, it is difficult to persuade myself, that this inanimate creation of mine is not 
starting from its pedestal, and actually rushing into the realms of Pluto. The thun- 
der is getting really awful, and I must stop to compose myself. I have been thinking 
of the story about Phidias and his wonderful statue of Jove. You know that upon 
finishing it, he requested some sign from the god, to know if he were pleased with the 
representation; it seems the nod was given, for at that moment the statue was circled 
by lightning, which came and passed off with such a noise as could only be produced 
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For one approving sign the artist prayed ; 
Swift flew the lightning forth, with fiery wreath 
Circling thestatue’s brow; deep thunder rolled, 
Peal echoing peal, till shook the gorgeous fane, 
While Phidias stood, awe-struck yet proud, and felt 
Immortal triumph in that hour of fame! 

Were ours the age for such high fantasies, 
I too would hope. Hark to the wild uproar! 
The sky of Rome is darkened o’er with clouds, 
Chasing like storm-waves o’er the troubled deep, 
Bright lurid flashes light the darkness up, 
And ’mid this awful elemental strife, 
Mine own inanimate creation seems 
About to dare a deeper gloom, and rush 
Impetuous onward through the gate of Hell! 


Fond dreamer! what glorious visions are thine, 
A worshipper, thou in wild rapture hast bowed, 
At each soul-thrilling, hallowed, and beautiful shrine, 
Round which loveliness floats like a glory-hued cloud. 
Thou livest in light, ina world of thine own, 
Gemmed with stars of the past, which resplendently shone, 
In those days when mount, ieee r, and valley, and grot, 
Were each teeming with beauty, a wild haunted spot. 
Fond dreamer! might each ideal form 
To rapt enthusiast dear, 
Wearing a halo bright and warm, 
For ever linger near. 
Couldst thou still dream of fame-wreaths wove 
Around thy brow by hand of love, 
Soar on through cloud-land and yet live, 
Without the pangs deep feelings give. 
Vain wish! the fire that lights the soul, 
And upward sends each piercing ray, 
The thoughts that spurn earth’s dull control, 
Like birds that heavenward shape their way, 
Too oft like love-fraught censers fling 
Their treasure on a heartless shrine, 
Too often plume their spirit’s wing 
To fall, as falls the mountain pine, 
By lightning blasted and upturned, 
Beneath the lowly shrub it spurned. 
Pray God, a happier fate be thine, 
Than aught that’s emblemed here, 
And may thy spirit’s light divine, 
Caught from a high and heavenly sphere, 
Burn on, till earth’s bright forms shall be 
Dimmed, lost, in Immortality. 





J. C. 
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Were we living in that age, or were ours the religion of the 








by heaven’s artillery. 
ancient Greeks, I too might interpret the sign in my favor.’ 

“In a letter received a short time since, the artist states that ‘ the Orfeo will be in 
Boston this summer.’ Another group now in his studio, ‘Hebe and Ganymede,’ has, 
both from Thorwaldsen and others, elicited the warmest praise. There are also three 
noble designs for statues of Washington, Jefferson, and the late Dr. Channing. The 
writer of this, has a tracing of the bas-relief for Mr. Tiffany of Baltimore, mentioned 
by Mr. Sumner, and also one illustrative of the sixty-second Ode of Anacreon, de- 
signed for the Boston Atheneum. It would exceed the limits of a note, to mention the 
designs for many works, some of which have been ordered by private individuals. 
The artist has commenced the publication of a series of engravings in Numbers; each 
of the Numbers will contain three engravings, illustrative of designs which he has 
executed while in Rome; the first of these is about being published. 

“ There is a mistake in the note to your paper on the Orpheus. Crawford was born 


in the city of New York, and always resided here, until his departure for Italy 
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REMARKS ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY O. A. BROWNSON. 


In a former article on Universal His- 
tory, we stated that the History of 
Humanity is subjected to a plan, that 
Providence is realizing in it a pre- 

scribed end, in reference to which it 
should be studied and written; and 
that because so subjected it is capable 
of scientific exposition. Without going 
into any particular consideration of this 
plan, or the end for which man and 
men exist, we assumed man’s progres- 
siveness as our point of departure, and 
opened the inquiry—In what does pro- 
gress consist, and by what agencies js 
it effected? We then proceeded to 
discuss, 1. The War Theory, which 
places progress in the struggle with, 
and in overcoming, as far as possible, 
outward and eternally irreconcilable 
enemies; 2. The Humanitarian Theo- 
ry, Which places the principle of change, 
and therefore of progress, in human 
things, in the human intelligence alone ; 
and 3. The Rationalistic Theory, which 
finds this principle, and therefore the 
origin of the facts of human history, 
in the Spontaneous or Impersonal Rea- 
son, reservation being madein regard to 
nature, the theatre on which it dis- 
plays itself. In accordance with the 
promise at the close of that article, we 
now proceed to discuss another theory, 
which we shall denominate 


IE PROVIDENTIAL THEORY. 


The Providential Theory, which pro- 
bably in some form is recognized or in- 
tended to be recognized by all philoso- 
phers, may be contemplated under two 
different points of view : 

I. The Pantheistic view. 
II. The Religious view. 

In what we have to offer on each, 
we shall make M. Cousin our repre- 
sentative of the first, and Bossuet of 
the secand. 

I. M. Cousin is a professed Eclectic, 
and it is the boast of his system of 
history, that it excludes no element 
from its appropriate share. Under a 
certain point of view, he assuredly 
does admit all the elements that can 
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jurisprudence; t 


be conceived of as at work in human 
affairs. But granting that he admits 
all the elements, does he in his account 
of them, recognize and describe them 
all in their true character? In order 
to answer this question, we must re- 
turn upon his system for a few mo- 
ments, and contemplate it under a dif- 
ferent point of view from that under 
which we contemplated in our former 
article. He recognizes five elements 
in human history, five original ideas, 
whence have proceeded, and to which 
may be referred as their source, all the 
facts of the life of humanity consid- 
ered ~— tively or individually. 
The idea of the Useful; 

: The idea of the Just; 
The idea of the Beautiful ; 
The idea of the Holy ; 
The idea of the True. 

The first creates Industry, and the 
mathematical and physical sciences; 
the second, the State, government, 
he third, the Fine Arts ; 
the fourth, Religion (cudtus) ; the fifth, 
Philosophy, which clears up, accounts 
for, and verifies the other four. That 
these five elements exhaust human na- 
ture, there can be no doubt; that all 
the facts of human history in time and 
space, however various or complex, 
can be all included by the historian un- 
der the respective heads of industry, 
politics, art, religion, and philosophy, 
is unquestionably true; and so far M. 
Cousin’s boast of having in his Eclecti- 
cism overlooked no element of human 
life, - well founded. But in the crea- 
tion of industry, politics, art, religion, 
philosophy, does humanity work alone 
and on her own funds; or does Provi- 
dence come to her assistance? If 
Providence intervenes, is it in the form 
of a fixed, permanent and necessary 
law of humanity; or in the form of a 
free, sovereign power, distinct from 
humanity, graciously supplying her 
from time to time with new strength 
and materials to work with? Here 
lies the whole question between Provi- 
dence in the pantheistic sense, and 
Providence in the religious sense. 
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Under the point of view we are now 
considering the subject, M. Cousin is 
to no small extent a disciple of John 
Baptist Vico, bora at Naples 1668, 
educated in the study of the ancient 
languages, the scholastique philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence, know 
as the author of the Sczenza Nuova, 
or New Science, a work of vast com- 
pass, of immense power, and a mine 
of rich and profound thought, too little 
prized and studied by even our best 
scholars. Vico, thouch recognizing re- 
ligion, and the action of Providence, 
yet starts from the principle that hu- 
manity is, so to speak, her own work. 
God acts upon the race, but only by it, 
in its instinctive operations. He ex- 
plains nearly all the facts of human 
history from the political point of view ; 
but he traces the various laws of na- 
tions, the manners and customs, and all 
the materials which enter into the his- 
tory of humanity, 


sense of nations. 


to the ** common 
T 7a tie 
Humanity is divine, 


but there isnodivine man. The great 





men of ancient history, poets, prophets 
saves, legislators, are not to be taken 
as individuals They are mythical 
personages, creations of tl nal 
thought of their re pecuve s and 
epochs, ! ed the slow accret S 
of centuries. God does not speak to 
men by special messengers, does not 
guide and govern them by outward re- 
ligious establishments; but he speaks 
to the race in its own Instincts, and out 
from these spring up all the religious, 
artistic, philosophical and political in- 


stitutions Of ali nations and ep chs. 


The only objection we can find that 
M. Cousin makes to this doctrine is, 
that Vico takes, in his explanation 
of the facts of history, too exclusive- 


ly the political point of view, and 


makes too much depend on the gov- 
+ 1 . ‘ 1; ' r 
ernment and the laws;—an objection 


which we feel is well founded. But 


Cousin agrees with Vico, if not in de- 


l ¢ 
yh 


ducing all from the “common sense 
nations,” at least 
to the same thing, t 
ive wants and aspirations of the race. 
God undoubtedly is; and undoubtedly 
is in all the events of history; for it is 
in Him that we live, move and have 
our being: but He enters there only in 
and through the instincts, or spontane- 
ous intelligence of humanity. Ascer- 
tain what 1s common to the race, regu- 
lar, permanent, reproduced with each 


rom what amounts 
; ; 


1e common instinct- 
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new generation, and you have ascer- 
tained the word, the law, and the provi- 
dence of God so far as concerns hu- 
man beings. Whatever of wisdom, 
energy, power, th 
to aid us in achieving our destiny, in 


re may be for good, 
the spontaneous reason which lies at 
the basis of human life, so much aid 
we receive and continue to receive from 
our Maker, but no more. 

To justify us in this statement, we 
translate his own account of “ History 
as 2 manifestation of Providence.” — 

“ History reflects not merely the 
movement of humanity; but as hu- 
manity 1s the f of the universe, 


which 1s a manilestation of God, it fol- 








lows that, in the last lysis, his 

is and can be only 1 last counter- 
stroke of the Divine Actio1 il id- 
mirable order which reigns in it is a 
retiex of the eternal order; the neces- 
sity of its laws has for u ite prin- 
ciple ty hims¢ \ a ¢ sidered in 


his reiationgs with the world, and par- 


ucularly with humanity, the last word 





of the w l \ G in 
fi 5 ( ‘ t L 7iU 
( f li is I ( it is be- 
cause God, or Provid e, 1S in hy 

that nature has its 1 sary laws 
wi the vulgar cal Lalit it is be- 
cause Providence 1 id in 
history, that humanity has its neces- 
Sary iaws il | hl S necessity 
This necessity, which the vulgar ac- 
cuse, and which th confound with 
the exterior and physical fatality which 
does 1 exist, aud by which they de- 
sicnate and disfigure the Divine Wisdom 
applied to the universe,—this necessity 
is the una veral nonstra n ol 
the intervention of Providence 1} u- 
man affairs, the den ion of th 

government of the moral world. The 
reat lacts of hi ry are lf e l 





this government revealed to humanity 
by its own history, and promulgate 
} 


y the voice of Time. History is the 


manifestation of God's providential 
views in relation to humanity; ¢/ 
sudaoments of history are the jud w@- 


jugs 


ments of God himself. If humanity 
has three epochs, it is because Provi- 
dence has so determined; if these 
ep chs follow one the other in a given 
order, it is still by an effect of the laws 
of Providence. Providence has not 
merely permitted, it has ordained (for 
necessity is everywhere its proper and 
essential characteristic) that humanity 
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should have a regular development, so 
that this development should reflect 
something of itself; something intel- 
Jectual and intelligible; because Provi- 
dence, because God is intelligence in 
his essence and in his eternal action, 
and in his fundamental moments. If 
history is the government of God ren- 
dered visible, all is in its place in his- 
tory ; and if all is in its place, all is 
good, for all conducts to an end pre- 
scribed by a beneficent power. Hence 
the lofty historical Optimism, which I 
do myself the honor to profess, and 
which is nothing else but civilisation 
placed in relation with its first and last 
principle, with Him who has made it 
in making humanity, and who has 
made all with weights and measures 
for the greatest good of the whole. 
Hither history is an insignificant phan- 
tasmagoria, and therefore a bitter and 
cruel mockery, or it is reasonable. If 
it is reasonable, it has its laws, and ne- 
y and beneficent laws; for all 
law must have these two characters. 
To maintain the contrary is to blas- 
phen me ¢ ‘xiste nee and the author of ex- 
ist t 


W. e 


cessary 


lo not choose to interpret this 
paminge without considering it in the 
light of M. Cousin’s subsequent expla- 
nations and modifications. We assur- 
, In designating his view of Provi- 
Pantheistic View, do not wish 


dence the 


nor intend to prove him a pantheist, 
which he is not, save in certain ten- 
dencies, against which he always seeks 


in our judgment not 
always with complete Pan- 
theism consists in absorbing the uni- 
verse in God; in making the universe, 


to guard, though 


success. 


not an image of God, the visible out- 
shadowing of the Invisible, but identi- 
c = Ww ith God; in making the finite and 
relative forces at work in the universe, 


not enol work after laws originally 
impr upon their natures, and 
which are indistinct copies or transcripts 
of the law of the Divine \ctivity itself, 
but in making these finite and relative 
forces identical with the Infinite Force; 
so that, strictly speaking, there is 
throughout the w only one and 
same Force displaying itself. M. 
Cousin protests against this view time 

1, almost to weariness, and in 
general succeeds in escaping it. 


ssed 


iverse 


the 


and agvan 


* Introduction 4 Histoire de la Philosophie, Lecon VIL., pp. 37-39. 
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Nevertheless, this view of Providence 
which we have given as his, and which 
we find distinctly stated in the passage 
we have introduced, is, if not panthe- 
ism, at least on the declivity to panthe- 
ism ; inasmuch as according to it, it is 
only in the inherent and necessary laws 
of nature, that we can find the Divine 
Action on nature, and only in the in- 
herent and necessary laws of humanity, 
that is, in humanity itself, that we can 
find the Divine Action on humanity. 
This resolves Providence into what 
Vico calls the common sense of 
nations, into what we commonly call 
the instinets of the race, and identifies 
it with the Spontaneity, the source and 
principle, according to Cousin, as we 
showed in our former article, of all the 
facts of the life of humanity. Now, 
we are far from contending that in the 
life of humanity, we can always sepa- 
rate by a broad and continuous line the 
Divine Action from the human; but, 
nevertheless, we must not confound or 
identify the two actions, if we mean to 
escape the error of pantheism. But 
where, on the ground here taken, 
shall we find in the facts of human 
history, not the separation, but the 
distinction between the Divine Action 
and the human; or where find the force 
properly and strictly human, and the 
force properly and strictly Divine 2 

It is a capital objection to this theory 
of Providence, that, while it is brought 
forward to show, among other things, 
a safe and solid ground in the very 
wants of the human soul, and instinct- 
ive indications of the race, for religion, 
it is, when once admitted, fatal to all 
religious exercises. According to Jouf- 
froy, religion belongs only to the human 
intelligence in a given stage of its de- 
velopment Vico has the air of confin- 
ing it to the first of his three epochs, 
which is the epoch of ignorance, of in- 
fancy; and Cousin himself places phi- 
losophy above religion, of which he 
makes it the judge. T wr moment we 
have learned through philosophical 
culture that religion is a creation of an 
original and inherent want of the hu- 
man so ul, and that religious institutions 
are only the result of the instinctive 
efforts of the race to meet and provide 
for this want, religion and religious in- 
stitutions lose all their authority, all 
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their appropriateness, and are inevitably 
rejected. If God intervenes in human 
affairs only through the transcendental 
side, only in the inherent and necessary 
laws of human nature itself; if he be 
only the fixed, the permanent, the ne- 
cessary in human action, where is the 
room for prayer, praise, sacrifice, or 
devotion? Who-could pray to his own 
instincts, sacrifice to the spontaneity of 
his own nature, or build temples to the 
permanent, fixed, and necessary laws 
of his own activity? There would be 
no Divine Will to propitiate, no sove- 
reign and efficacious Grace to suppli- 
cate,no extra-human Aid to be implored 
or to be hoped for ; no Divine Sympathy 
for us in our trials, no solace in our 
afflictions ; no Divine Counsel to direct 
us in our doubts, and to guide us through 
the darkness which at times envelopes 
us, to the clear radiance of Truth and 
Love. Do the proud oppress; do the 
haughty insult; do the wicked wi- 
umph, and trample the righteous in 
the dust; are the poor neglected, and 
left to perish ? there is no appeal to the 
Divine Justice which may interpose, to 
a righteous God who may come to the 
rescue of the poor and the oppressed, 
and overwhelm the wrong-doers with 
his judgments, and chastise them for 
their insolence and want of Jove to their 
brethren ; for God intervenes only in 
the common sense of nations, the in- 
stincts, or the spontaneous aspirations 
of the race, and these are always the 
same, invariable in time and place ; 
and, therefore, since impotent to prevent 
iniquity, of course impotent to redress 
it. Evidently, then, religion can be a 
fact of human history, only so long as 
we are destitute of philoso phy. We 
must cease to be religious the moment 
we are sufficiently enlightened to com- 
prehend the origin, nature, and ten- 
dencies of religious institutions. This 
is what M. Cousin himself, on more 
than one occasion, significantly hints, 
and it is what his friend and pupil 
Jouffroy expressly asserts. 

We see here the fundamental vice 
of modern philosophy itself, and in its 
Jater as well as in its earlier develop- 
ments. Its grand error is found in the 
point of departure of Cartesianism. 
Des Cartés assumes the 


Reason, as manifested in the individual 
consciousness, to account for all that 
can appear in the life of humanity. 
Obviously, then, nothing can be ad- 
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mitted as an integral, an essential, or as 
a permanent and necessary part of hu- 
man life, thatdoes not come in through 
humanity as the operating cause. ‘The 
old French philosophers, a much wiser 
and worthier set of men than we com- 
monly allow—plain, straightforward, 
outspoken, and the sworn enemies of all 
cant and humbug,—saw very clearly, 
that on this } rinciple > religion, since 11s 
very essence is in the recognition and 
worship of a supernatural and super- 
human Providence, could not subsist a 
moment after men had once come to 
see whence had originated their reli- 
gious institutions, faith, and discip lin S; 
and, there for e, they said all plainly that 
relig 10 n originates in human weakness 
and ignorance. ‘They considered reli- 
gion, therefore, a reproach and a shame, 
and as such condemned it, and labored 
to teach men plilosophy ; so that they 
should be able to cast it off, and live 
without it. The Germans saw this, 
but shrunk from the cohclusion. 
Warm, and somewhat devout of heart, 
they would retain religion; subtle of 
brain, and speculatively inclined by 
temper and education, they would re- 
tain phil sophy ; so the y Se t themselves 
with right-down German earnestness 
at work to reconcile the two. They 
sought the source of religion, as a fact 
of human history, in human nature it- 
self, and found man endowed by nature 
with a religious sense or faculty, which 
some of them called Religiosity. Now, 
said they, the controversy must end. 
Here is religion a very element of man’s 
hature 
want < f his being, and therefore religion 
he has, and must, and will have, as 
long as he continues to be human. 
This philosophy was imported into 
France by Madame de Stael and Ben- 
jamin Constant, and in a modified form 
was accepted by MM. Cousin and 
Jouffroy. But, after all, this was mere- 
ly a new version of the very doctrine of 
the old philosophes. At first, it seemed 
to be something else, and many an 
inquirer thought he had found what he 
was looking after. But alas! the dis- 
covery of the origin of religion in human 
nature destroyed the possibility of redt- 
giousness. The religiosity was struck 
from the list of human faculties, the 
moment it was discovered to be a fac- 
ulty; because then it Jost all its char- 
acter of sacredness and authority, and 
men who understood the secret, could 
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regard only asa mere sham or pretence 
all religious exercises. Religion was 
no longer a law imposed on me by a 
lawgiver, but something growing out 
of my nature, standing on a level “with 
industry, politics, art, and the like. 
Here was no God to worship, but an 
instinct to follow; no extra-mundane 
sovereign to obey, but an internal law 
to develope. ‘There was something 
like mockery in kneeling down to 
pray, for who should hear our prayers ? 
How could I, as an honest man, bring 
my gifi to the altar? The pious fee ling, 
the religious state of mind, was no lon- 
ger possible. Our knowledge banishes 
our religion, on the German system, 
as well as on the old French system. 
There can be religion only where there 
is not only the belief in God, but a be- 
lief that God intervenes in human 
affairs through the side of the Actual 
as well as through side of the 
Transcendental ; for then only can there 
be any room for religious exercises. 
Unquestionably God intervenes in 
human affairs through the nece ssary 
and invariable laws of nature and of hu- 
manity—what we call his intervention 
through the side of the Transcendental; 
but this intervention is not what we 
call, nor what the religious world has 
always called, Provipence. This in- 
tervention is ontological, and the rela- 
tion it implies is not that of Providence, 
but that of Creation. Unless we adopt 
pantheism outright, and make the ac- 
tion of man and of God one and identi- 
cal, to say that God intervenes only 
under the relation of Creator, Is to as- 
sume that he has in creating man given 
him all that he ever gives him, made 
in the very elements of his nature all 
the provision for his whole life, here or 
hereafter, that man needs, or that he 
does or will make for him. Now, this 
is precisely what we understand, not 
by Providence, 
Provideuce. 
But as we showed, 


the 


in our former 


article, though from another point of 


view, this theory of the non-intervention 
of Providence, save through the fixed 
and permanent laws of human nature, 
will not suffice to explain and account 
for the facts of human history. By it 


we may explain and account for what 
is fixed, permanent, uniform in history ; 
but how explain by its light, or ac- 
count for what is exceptional, variable, 


by 


individual, diverse? Vico, his 
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“common sense of nations,” can only 
explain what is common to all nations; 
not by any means what each nation 
has in its life that is peculiar to itself. 
We have seen that we cannot do it 
merely by the aid of climate and geo- 
graphy. The difference of races may do 
somewhat; but if we assume, or even 
if we do not assume, that all the varie- 
ties of the human race have sprung 
from the same family, this difference 
will be insufficient to account for all 
the diversities which we find in the 
lives of different nations and individuals. 
On this ground, we ask again, what 
shall we do with PROVIDENTIAL MEN, 
who come at long intervals of time and 
space, and by their superhuman virtue, 
intelligence, wisdom, love, and power 
of sacrifice, found systems and eras, 
redeem and advance their race? His- 
tory presents us, at least tradition pre- 
senis us, these men standing by the 
cradles of all nations, as the founders of 
their respective civilisations. These 
men cannot come as the ordinary de- 
velopments of humanity, for humanity 
cannot of itself surpass its uniform type. 
What shall we say of them? Shall 
we boldly deny their existence as indi- 
viduals, and with Vico declare them 
vast collective beings; understanding 
by Homer, not 


“ The blind old bard of Seio’s rocky isle,’ 


buta long series of bards and rhapso- 
dists, the Homerides; nay, not the 
Homerides merely, but the whole Greek 
people embodying itself and history, 
through the whole epoch of its earlier 
and heroic life, in a sublime Iliad, and 
a didactic Odyssey ? Shall we say that 
there was no Moses, but the Jewish 
people, emanc ipating themselves from 
servitude,who obtain after various trials 
and vicissitudes a country, and establish 
a fixed code of laws, political, civil, and 
religious? And Zoroaster, and P ytha- 


goras, and Plato, and Confucius, the 
heroes, sages, poets, prophets, and 


philosophers, founders of states and 
empires, the benefactors of thie race, 
whose very names cast a spell over 
us, and make us thrill with the love 
of ¢ these all dissolve at 
the first touch of critic ism, as spectres 
at the approach of morning light, and 
leave us to be dissipated and deadened 
in the vague and indeterminate masses 
heaving and rolling in a wild, madden- 
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ing chaos, borne blindly, without per- 
eeiving why or wherefore, hither and 
thither, by every wind that sweeps 
over them? As well strike the Divinity 
from heaven, as dispeople the earth of 
its heroes. No; these Providential 
Men, these Angels of God, these Mes- 
sengers of truth and love, were not 
mere fictions, the mere impersonations 
of the thoughts, feelings, and deeds of 
the masses in their respective nations; 
but they were great and glorious REAL- 
iTrEs, almost the only realities on which 
the eye can seize and repose, through 
all the long vista of the past. No; 
critics and philosophers, having spoiled 
us of our God, do in common charity 
spare us the glorious army of saints 
and martyrs, heroes, prophets, apostles, 
and sages, by whom our race has been 
redeemed and blessed. ‘To spare us 
these is not to rob the masses of their 
glory, for their glory is that they love, 
and reverence, and cherish the memory 
of these, and profit by their diviner 
lives. 

Moreover, this theory which recog- 
nizes God, not in the except nal, the 
individual, and the diverse, but merely 
in the fixed, the uniform, the identical, 
and the necessary, in human history, 
refutes itself. Nothing is a more uni- 
form, universal, and permanent fact of 
history, than this very belief that Provi- 
o human affairs on 
rUAL, as well as 


dence intervenes 
the side of the ai ( 
the side of the Transcendental. All 
ages and nations have believed in 
only a general but a special Providence 
—a Providence intervening for 
viduals and nations, and through spe- 
cially appointed nations and individuals 


wna 
ndl- 


as agents, or ministers. According to 
the theory in question, this belief can 
have resulted only from the presence 
of God in human nature, and therefore 
must have the highest stamp of truth 


the theory does or can recognize. If 


the theory be true, this belief must be 
true; therefore, if the theory be true, 
the theory itself must be false. 

The error of the advocates of this 
theory, arises from their assuming 
that all in the life of humanity must be 
a development of humanity itself. But 
humanity does not suffice for itself. 
The Creator has not merely created 
man, placed him here, and left him to 
the natural workings of the original 
principles of his being, as the Epicu- 
reans teach, but he remains ever near 
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him, watching over him with a tender 
love ; and intervenes to aid his growth, 
and the accomplishment of his destiny. 
This brings us to 

Il. THe Rexicious View or 
DENCE. In our former article 


PROVI- 
we ob- 


jected to M. Cousin’s doctrine that it 


gave no place to human freedom; we 
object to it now, that it gives no place 
to the Divine freedom. Unquestion- 
ably, M. Cousin asserts that the human 
me, as Leibnitz contends, is a force, a 
cause, and really is no further than it is 
free; but in tracing virtually, if not 
expressly, all the facts of history to the 
Impersonal Reason, and assigning to the 
reflective reason, in which alone the 
me intervenes, only a_ retrospective 
agency, he renders this liberty of the 
me altogether unproductive, and there- 
fore as good as no me atall. Unques- 
tionably also, he asserts, and it is a 
capital point in his philosophy, that 
God is cause, and substance, or being, 
only in that he is cause; therefore ne- 
cessarily asserting his freedom, for a 


cause not free is no cause—the cause 


being not in 7f, bu 


or necessitates it. but in his account 


in that which binds 


of the Divine intervention, he recognizes 


that intervention only in creat) It 
is, as we have seen, solely an ont Ol- 
cal intervention, coming through the 


side of our permanent nature, afi 
us in the fixed and unalterable laws of 
our being, and not through our life, our 
actions, and reaching our substantive 
existence through our phenomenal ex- 
istence. Therefore, whatever freedom 
there was in creating us, there can be 
none in governing orcontrollingus. The 
Divine Action is limited, 
the laws or nature of the creature. 
God can act only in these laws; nay, 
these laws are fis action. There 1s 
and can be no Divine influx but these 
laws themselves. Consequently, God 
is not and cannot be free to correct their 
action, or to give them a new direc- 
tion, or an additional force, as may be 
required for the greatest good of tl 
race, unless we lose them entirely and 
From the 


restrained by 


fall into absolute pantheism. 
first point of view, we lose man, from 
the last, we lose God. 

The simple objecti 
to M. Cousin ts that he recognizes the 
Divine intervention in human affairs 
only in the nature with which he has 
created or creates us. As this nature, 
according to him, is fixed and unalter- 





n we here raise 
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able, we haveand can have no free in- 
tervention of Providence in the actual 
affairs of individuals or of nations. It 
seems to us that a little attention to 
the language of an Apostle would have 
rectified this theory. It is, says St. 
Paul, whom we dare quore as a philo- 


sopheras well as an inspired apostle, if 


indeed the former is not presupposed in 
the latter—it is in God that “ we dive 
and move and have our being.” M. 
Cousin says it js in God that we have 
our ; 
given, our whole phenomenal existence 


: 
hang. Our ontological existence 


is given. But if this were so, why did 
the Apostle not stop with saying, “ in 
(cod we have our being?” But our 


ontological or substanuve existence 
being given, our whole phenomenal 
existence, that is to say, all the facts 
of our lives, all that we can exhibit in 
our actual living and acting, is not 
given. All does not flow out of the 
laws of our oun being or the Orie nal 
nature. Our actual 
lives exhibit the presence of other prin- 
ciples and agencies, and among these 
is that to which all the world gives the 
name of Providence. “ In him we J:ve¢ 
and We depend on God for 
our being; he, as it were, stands under 
us, aud upholds, continues us in being 
by the continued presence—active pre- 
sence, for God is never a mere looker 


our 


pri iiples of 


move, 


on—of his creative energy. So far M. 
Cousin. But we, who are thus created, 
constituted, as active forces, are yet un- 
able to act, or to produce in our own 


sphere, that is, tolive and move. We 
are equally dependent on God, on the 
other side, on the presence, the active 


intervention of God for the conditions of 


life and motion. This last intervention, 
inasmuch as it is swper-natural, not re- 
stricted to our mere natures, but comes 
in and affects our lives, and the prin- 
ciples of our nature through our living, 
and therefore not bound by them, is the 
true providential intervention. It is a 
free intervention, and therefore implies 
the Divine Sovereignty. It enables us to 
feel that God is free at any moment to 
intervene in our behalf, toreward us for 
our virtues, to console us in our afflic- 
tions, to redress our grievances, and to 
punish us for our offences. 

We have made Bossuet, a celebrated 
Catholic Bishop, author of the Discours 
sur I’Histoire Universelle, the repre- 
sentative of this religious view of Provi- 
dence, because it is from it, as his point 
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of sight, that his history is conceived 
and written; also because he is among 
the earliest of those who have attempt- 
ed a universal history. ‘This work has 
had a great reputation, and it must be 
owned that it is written with great 
eloquence and power, with the force 
and dignity becoming an eminent pre- 
late of the Church; yet regarded as a 
history, it is unquestionably very de- 
fective—defective considering the state 
of historical knowledge at the time it 
was written, and much more so now. 
Its merit is that it is written from the 
point of view of Providence, and design- 
ed to show the active intervention of 
Providence in the affairs of this world 
to reward and to punish, to solace and 
to succor, and especially its interven- 
tion in the rise, progress, and decline 
of states and empires. But the Prelate 
sees seldom the people,—seldom con- 
descends to bestow a thought on the 
domestic and every-day life of the 
masses; he dwells in the Temple, or 
follows the Court and the Camp. 

The French claim for Bossuet the 
high honor of having been the first to 
conceive the plan of a universal histo- 
ry, written in a philosophic spirit, from 
a given point of view; but possibly 
without sufficient foundation. Bossuet’s 
originality is more in the execution 
than in the conception of his work, the 
plan of which was given him by the 
Church itself, was indicated in Genesis, 
and had been rough-sketched, at least, 
by St. Augustine in his Civitate Det. 
Moreover, the History of the World, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, which preceded 
the Discours sur (Histoire Universelle 
by more than half a century, is con- 
ceived in the same spirit, written from 
the same point of view, and with vir- 
tually the same thought. Sir Walter 
finished only a third part of his work 
as originally designed ; but he has, in 
the masterly preface to the part com- 
pleted, sketched the plan of the whole. 
As a mere history, though by no means 
without its merit, it unquestionably 
falls far below the work of the Catho- 
lic Prelate ; but the Preface and Intro- 
ductory Chapters, philosophical and 
theological, are written with great 
vigor and majesty of thought, with a 
pathos, a richness and a magnificence of 
style and language, hardly surpassed, 
if equalled, by anything of the kind 
we are acquainted with, and show, 
among other things, how little philoso- 
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phy has really advanced since the pre- 
tended reforms introduced by Bacon and 
Descartes. 

But if Sir Walter, as is the case, 
asserts the fact of Providence, and un- 
dertakes to write the History of the 
World, in order to establish its cer- 
tainty, and to illustrate its operation in 
human affairs, and must, therefore, 
take precedence of Bossuet; he does 
not, it must be admitted, seem to have 
clearly and distinetly conceived of his- 
tory itself as the realization of a grand 
Providential Scheme, and therefore can- 
not with strict propriety, notwithstand- 
ing his philosophy and philosophic 
spirit, be ranked among philosophical 
historians. Perhaps, alter all, Bossuet 
is the first not to conceive of history 
as the realization of this providential 
scheme, for that, as we have said, was 
given him by the Church, and to some 
extent by the Jewish Hist ry recorded 
in the Scriptures; but the first, while 
asserting the supernatural intervention 
of Providence, to develope the system- 
atic character of this intervention, and 
to give a regular and continuous history 
of it, in its relations and connexions 
with the more mundane history of 
states and empires. 

Saint Augustine had conceived, and 
to some extent sketched the history of 
the rise and progress of TWo ciTiEs, 
one of which he called the “City of 
this world,” whose end is destruction, 
the other of which he called the “ City 
of God,” whose end is to remain for 
ever the empire of the saints, and the 
habitation of the just. Here is un- 
questionably the germ of the Discours 
sur l’Histoire Universelle. But Saint 
Augustine wrote not as the historian, 
but as the polemic and the dogmatist ; 
while Bossuet writes almost always as 
the simple historian, only as the histo- 
rian of principles rather than of mere 
facts and details. Heis writing forthe 
instruction of the Dauphin, and his de- 
sign is indeed to prepare his royal pupil, 
should Providence call him to the 
throne, for the proper discharge of his 
duties as sovereign of France. He 
writes, therefore, from the point of 
view of religion and politics, with the 
evident design of showing from the 
history of God’s providence, and that 
of renowned states and empires, that no 
policy ofa prince, however wise to mere 
human apprehension, can ever be suc- 
cessful, if it in any respect runs counter 


to the laws of God, as displayed in his 
providential dealings with mankind. 
He sought to inculcate the wholesome 
lesson, always inculcated by the Catho- 
lic Church, and always needing to be 
inculeated, whether the political sove- 
reignty be vested in the one, the few, 
or the many, that there is a King of 
kings, a Power above the state, who is 
the true Sovereign, and whose laws can 
never be transgressed with impunity. 
Nor this only ; he everywhere sought 
to show, by implication, however, 
rather than by express assertion, what 
the English Solomon, James the First, 
in his Remonstrance for the Divine 
Right of Kings, in reply to un Oration 
of the Cardinal du Perron, undertakes 
to controvert, namely, that this true 
Sovereign, this King of kings, Law of 
laws, to which the civil magistrate 
owes allegiance, has on earth even, a 
visible embodiment, and a representa- 
tive, other than that which may be 
conceived of as existing in the state il- 
self. He therefore contends for Two 
EMPIRES— 

The Empire of the People of God, 
the RELIGIOUS. 

The Empire of men, the poriticat. 

In his view, these TWO EMPIRES are 

not co-ordinate, though co-existing; 
nor does he make the first subordinate 
to the second, raising the civil power 
over the ecclesiastical—the human 
over the Divine—as do the Anglicans 
in their theory of the Reformation ; and 
as does James, especially in his Re- 
monstrance, or defence of kings; but 
he makes the Religious Empire, which 
derives its authority immediately from 
God hitmself, supreme, and proclaims 
it from his episcopal chair as the law 
of the political power;—a doctrine 
humbling to the pride of kings, and 
which, through the long period from 
the establishment of the Barbarians on 
the ruins of the Roman Empire down 
to the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, had caused an almost unbroken 
war between the civil government and 
the ecclesiastical. Protestantism, un- 
der its social aspect—not to speak of it 
under its theological aspect, with 
which we have now no concern—is the 
successful protest on the part of the 
civil magistrate—civil governments— 
against this doctrine, then asserted by 
the Church,and still its doctrine, though 
for the present suffered to lie in abey- 
ance. 
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From this point of view, Bossuet 
proceeds to sketch the two Empires, 
but more especially the Religious Em- 
pire, and to trace the uninterrupted 
succession of the PEOPLE OF Gop, the 
depositaries of the Supreme Law. In 
the History of this Empire he finds the 
history of God’s providential interven- 
tion in human affairs. 
this providential intervention is to raise 
and conduct to truth, and 
justice, and love, an elect people, emi- 
nently and strictly the PropLe or Gop. 
Bossuet traces the history of this people 
from the Creation, down through Seth, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, Moses, the Jew- 
ish nation, to the coming of Christ, and 
then no longer in a single nation, but 
in the Apostles and the Church, gather- 
ing and forming into one ct mpact body 
the People of God from all nations; for 


up, educate, 


in the seed of Abraham, which is 
hrist, all the families, kindreds, and 
nations of the earth were to be 


blessed. 

It will be seen from this statement, 
that Catholic Bishop writes his 
History solely from the point of view 
of the Christian Church. 
departure is in Genesis, and his point 
of arrival is the - nsummation of the 
People of God in Jesus Christ, through 
the Gr spel. We, of course, have no 
fault to find with this point of view. 
point of view from which 


the 


It is the on! y 


the History of Humanity can be writ- 
ten, or should be written. But, then, 
we must understand it well, and be 


verlook nothing which 
Undo ubtedly, 
b the me- 


careful that we « 
it a us to see. 

\ e intervenes throug 
unde ubtedly, 
Jewish people prior to the 
and the Christian 
garded as standing 
but it would 


an elect pe ple; 
! 


dium f 
too, the 
coming of ( 
Church, are 
ead of this people ; 


‘hrist, 
to be re 


+ 4] } 
atine bd 


be un) ist to leave all the rest of man- 
kind to the mere law of nature, and 
untrue, to say that no rays of Divine 
light had penetrated to them but 
through the inherent and necessary 
laws of nature and humanity. The 
false religions of antiquity were not 
alte ther the creations of the devil, 


imperfect, incom- 


but coccueelies or 
f the true relig 


plete embodiments « 
The grand defect of Bossuet is in sia 
comprehending, except in its theologi- 
cal sense, the spiritual communicability 
or transmissibility of Life. ‘The fact 


this communicability in the City of 


Lx. 73 


XII. NO, 


The Design of 


His point of 


ject to another, 
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God, or in the history of the People of 
God, he recognizes and asserts, as the 
Church has uniformly done, under the 
dogmas of Communion and Apostolic 
Succession. But, though the Life 
communicated from one subject to 
another, is supernatural, yet that it is 
communicated by a natural, not bya 
supernatural law—this is what this 
eminent Prelate does not seem to have 
learned. But we are so made that 
we do transmit our lives to others by 
another mode than that of natural 
generation. We will try and explain 
this fact, though at the expense of re- 
peating what we have said on several 
former occasions. 

Life is the term by which, when men 
are the subject of it, we express all the 
phenomena which a human being ex- 
hibitsin timeand space. Life, predicat- 
ed of the supernatural agent sent to 
redeem, enlighten, and sanctify us, 
is the phenomena exhibited by that 
agent; but when received by us, it be- 
comes in us, not life, but the power of 
life. Hence, the life of Moses became, 
when communicated, the power of a 
higher life to the Jews; so the Life of 
our blessed Savior communicated to us, 
becomes in us the power of life, or the 
power of God in the soul, to live a 
1igher and a truer life. 

Life is communicated from one sub- 
between which there 
virtue of the fact, 
ves but by communion 
with an objec t. I cannot see, when or 
where there is nothing but me to be 
seen. Yettoseeisa fact of life. See- 
ing, if decomposed, will be found to be 
compounded of two elements, one of 
which is I my subject; the 
other is that which I see, grag the 
( bye ct. The seemng, that , the fact 
expressed by the word, will vary as you 
vary either of these elements. Change 
the subject, or change the object, and 
he fact itself assumes a new character. 
Take another fact of life, namely , love. 
Now I may, perhaps, experience the 
want to love, where there is no object 


is intercourse, by 
that no subjec t liv 


a 
self, the 


to be loved; but this want or need 
loving is not love. I love only 
where there is something loved. Love, 


then, as a fact of life, is e mp unded, 

in like manner as seeing, of two lis 
ments—the subject loving, and object 
loved. Now, change me, the subject 
loving, and you change the character 
of the love; change the character of the 
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object loved, and you equally change 
the character of the love. So of any 
other fact of what I call my life. Now, 
from this, I obtain the important con- 
clusion, that what I call my life, or my 
act, IS NOT ALL IN MYSELF, DOES NOT 
ALL DEPEND ON MYSELF, NOR DERIVE ITS 
WHOLE CHARACTER FROM MYSELF, BUT 
DEPENDS JOINTLY ON ME AND ON THAT 
WHICH 18 NOT ME, and derives its char- 
acter JOINTLY from me and from the 

object in conjunc tion with which I live 
or act. Here is the profound signifi- 
cance of the Christian doctrine of com- 
MUNION. 

Now, assume a Providential Man, 
that is, a man qualified by the special 
interposition of his Maker, to exhibit 
to the world a higher order of spiritual 
and moral life than the world had 
hitherto known or been capable of. 
They who should come into personal 
communion with him, would live by 
him, and their life would partake of his 
fullness. He would be the object—not 
the end in reference to which—but the 
object in conjunction with which, they 
would live; consequently his higher 
and diviner character would be com- 
municated to their acts, so that in act- 
ing they would act him as well as 
themselves, would literally live his life. 
Here is the secret of the well-known 
influence of example. The fact of this 


influence has always been known and 
} 


insisted on: the daw or plulosephy of 


, I ] 
this fact has not, till quite recently, 
been discovered. ‘Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” Where- 


fore? Because our life ise ym posed of 


two elements, one the subject, which 
is myself, the other the obiect Iam in 
relation with, which is not me; and as 
the life partakes of the character of both 
the subject an d the obiec t, il follows 
necessarily that, if the obj yect be corrupt, 
that part of my act depending on it will 
also be corrupt. So good communica- 
tions have the opposite effect, and pu- 
rify our manners, and for the same 
reason. The object in relation with 
which I live being better than I am, 
more elevated and holy, evidently, as 
my acts must derive somewhat from it, 
my life will be purified and elevated. 
The fact here stated everybody knows; 
the reason of the fact is all that is novel 
in the statement. Who of us have ever 
conversed for one half-hour with a re- 
ally great and good man, but have felt 
that a virtue has come out of him to 


us, and that we ourselves are lifted up, 
and are no longer, and never can be 
again, what we were before? This 
law, which we call the spiritual com- 
municability of Life, creates what we 
denominate, from a French legal term, 
the mutual solidarity of the lite of the 
human race. By this all are not only 
ontologically, that is, in the common 
principles of their nature, members of 
one race; butall are members of one 
and the same community, and members 
one of another, living, in their various 
degrees, one and the same /ife. 

Now, admitting the providential in- 
tervention to be in the form and man- 
ner asserted by Bossuet, that is, through 
a peculiar, an elect people of God, it 
does not follow that it was necessarily 
confined to that pe ople. We admit 
the insulation of the Jewish people, 
for a long series of years, that is to say, 
from their settlement in Palestine un- 
der Joshua to the Babylonish Captivity ; 
but the providential intervention was 
not delayed till Moses. The name of 
Abraham is spread all through the 
East, and reappears in the Brahma of 
the Hindoos—a sure evidence that this 
Patriarch was not the patriarch merely 
of a petty tribe, living isolated from the 
human race The me mory 0 f Noah is 
preserve ‘ in the universal traditions of 


the Asiatic, and in fact of the ancient 
European world. The Bereshith is a 
compend of adivine philosophy, which 


evidently was diffused far and wide 


long before Moses—at least in a form 
more or less pure. Moreover, man had 
no sooner fallen, than the gracious Cre- 
ator interposed in his behalf, and com- 
menced the Divine Economy that was 
to effect his final recovery and exalta- 
tion to a state far above that which he 
had lost by his expuls ion from Eden. 
The evidence of this is in Genesis. 
“ Adam also knew his wife again, and 
she brought forth a son, and called his 
name Seth, saying, God hath given me 
another seed for Abel whom Cain 
slew.” The meaning of the word 
Seth is “ Repairer,” and strictly, “re- 
pairer by way of knowledge ;” thereby 
indicating that the work of reparation 
had commenced, the divine knowledge 
was communicated to the race which 
was finally to grow brighter and bright- 
er till it deepened and broadened into 
the Sun of Righteousness, through 
whom the race was to be renewed and 


sanctified. 
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This Divine Economy for the recovery 


of man, commenced in the infancy of 


the race, before the Flood. ‘The light 
is transmitted through the line of Seth, 
or people of God, till the Flood, then 
continued through Noah and his Sons, 
who commence, as it were, a new se- 
ries for the human race. But this was 
before the building of Babel, and the 
Dispersion of mankind, and consequent- 
ly while the whole race dwelt together 
and spoke one and the same language. 
They lived then all in communion one 
with another, and consequently all 


must in some degree have partaken of 


the divine life which had been renew- 
ed after the Fall, and which was still 
preserved among them. All commu- 
nication was not cut off even by the 
Dispersion, which took place at the 
building of Babel, as we learn from 
the universal reverence paid to the 
Patriarch Abraham. Consequently, 
keeping in mind the spiritual commu- 
nicability of life, we may reasonably 
infer that the providential life deposited 
with the children of Seth, was com- 
municated even to the Gentiles, and 
was the seed of whatever was true, 
beautiful and good in their respective 
traditions. We are loath, then, to be- 
lieve that the Gentiles were disinherit- 
ed by their heavenly Father, and left 
exclusively to the dim and flickering 
light of the lawof nature. Placed as 
the people of God were in the midst of 
the empires of the world, 
human life must have been miracu- 
lously changed, if they had not com- 
municated to even the heathen some- 
what of their own divine life. 

So, too, when we come down to the 
times of the People of God under the 
Church. We unhesitatingly admit the 


Church to have been the depositary of 


the faith, of the sacred traditions; in 
one word, of the New Life, communi- 
eated to the human race by him who 
was the Way, the Trath, and the Life; 
and that it wasonly through it the Life 
could spread out and permeate and re- 
new the mass of men in time and 
space. But by this very law of which 
we speak, placed as the Church wae in 
every land, as an illuminated ci:y, its 
light must spread beyond the b minda- 
ries of the city itself. The Church 
and those, not in a Protestant sense, 
technically of it, must necessarily meet 
at a thousand different points in the 
general commerce of life, and there- 
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fore must the New Life be communicat- 
ed and diffused ; so that the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation would 
in some sense, and to a certain extent, 
really appear unto all men. Who 
will undertake to say that there is, at 
this moment, a single people on the 
globe, to which more or less of the Life 
of Christ, by virtue of the communion 
of the human race, has not been com- 
municated 2? 

W hile, then, we accept the Prelate’s 
general point of view, and readily ad- 
rit that Providence is specially mani- 
fested in the Religious Empire, repre- 
sented by the Jewish people prior to 
the coming of Christ, and by the Chris- 
tian Church since, yet we are not will- 
ing to regard the effects of this provi- 
dential interference as shut up within 
the limits of this Empire, or as con- 
fined exclusively to the peculiar people 
of God. The Patriarchs, the Jews and 
the Church were made the depositaries, 
so to speak, of Providence, not for them- 
selves as ends, but as the instruments 
and ministers of God in accomplishing 
his purposes, which concern the entire 
human race. In explaining whatis call- 
ed profane history, as well as in explain- 
ing sacred history, we are to recognize, 
in its true re/igious sense, the providen- 
tial intervention, mediate at least, if not 
immediate. 

We have here another objection to 
the Discourse on Universal History. 
If we have not mistaken its scope and 
design, the e nd | it represents Providence 

to have in view in his intervention in 
human aitsirs, is the rearing up and 
growth of the Religious Empire. This 
was already asserted in Saint Austin ; 
it is repeated still more emphatically 
in the Philosophy of History, by Fred- 
eric Schlegel—a work unduly praised 
by some, and unjustly decried by others. 
Schlegel represents God as having in 
view in the whole life of humanity 
solely the manifestation, the glory, and, 
soto speak, the realization, of the Worp. 
To this all is subordinated, and made 
subsidiary. We do not question the 
truth of this, under a certain point of 
view. But what we do question, is the 
assumed fact that the People of God 
are selected out from the world, placed 
under the Religious Empire, solely for 
their own exclusive good. That the 
end is the revelation, the glory, and the 
realization in humanity of the divine 
Wonrp, which selects the people of God, 





| 
4 
| 





and is their power of life, we oe ly 

admit ; but we venture, with all defer- 
ence, to affirm, that the true sense of 
the Church is and always has been, 

that the People of God in this world 
are selected as the medium of God's 
providence to the race,—not merely 
that the divine life may be communi- 
cated to the chosen people themselves, 

but that through them it may be com- 
municated to all men. The Jews be- 
fore, and the Church since the coming 
of Christ, are to be regarded as the de- 
positaries of the faith, the witnesses to 
the truth, the agents and ministers of 
God in effecting or carrying on his pur- 
poses of love and mercy towards al! 
mankind ; for God is no respecter of 
persons, but the God and father of 
over all, blessed for ever more. 


Leaving now all further criticism by 
the way, passing over Herder, who, in 
his Reflections on th Unive i Histo- 

f Humanity, is an bavete rate Ra- 
tionalist, and may be read with more 
pleasure for his poetry than for the 
light he sheds on the philosophy of 
history, we proceed to sum up, and set 
forth, briefly, but distinctly, our own 
answer to the question which now 
mcerns us, namely,—By what agen- 





cies 3s progress ¢ flected 2 

The historian, who wishes to give 
really a universal history of mankind, 
must unquestionably treat that history 
under the five-fold division of Industry, 
Politics, Art, Religion, and Philosophy, 
as contended by M. Cousin, for these 
are all indestructible elements of the 
life of humanity - but in considering 
these in relation to their origin, their 
cause, their progress, it will not be 
enough to consider them as originating 
In certain permanent and indestructi- 
. e wants of human nature. In other 

ds, Nature given as their theatre, 
a man also given with his inherent 
and permanent wants, still all the facts 
of the life of mankind would not be 
given; we should yet have no industry, 
no politics, no art, no religion, no phi- 
losophy. It is here where we sepa- 
rate from " Cousin. If we under- 
stand him, since Providence intervenes 
only in aa and in the permanent 
laws of humanity, nature and humani- 
ty given, all the facts of human history 
are given. This we deny. Human 


history is explained only by the recog- 
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nition of three elements as at work in 
its production. 
|. Nature; 
Humanity 
3. Providence. 

Jouffroy excludes Nature and Provi- 
dence; for he finds the principle of 
change human things only in the 
human intelligence; Cousin, by 
ing all to the Impersonal Reason, and 
reco; mizing the Divine Action only in 
the fixed, the permanent, and the ne- 
cessary, virtually, while contending for 
them, excludes both Humanity and 
Bossuet takes no note of 


P rovi le nce 
Nature, and makes quite litde of Hu- 
manity, and therefore gives Us an ex- 
aggerated view of Providence. But 


t 


neither can be excluded without vit 


ing our philosophy of history. 

Nature is not the mere passive thea- 
tre on which man is placed to display 
his activity, but is herself an active 
force, and progressive even. M. Cousin, 
after Leibr itz, has demonstrated and 
we also, in our Synthetic Philosophy, 
} ‘the same to all wh under- 
stand us—that no being or ect 1s 
conceivable by us but under the cate- 
gory of cause, and only in and so far 
as It is a causative force. The grain 
of sand on the sea-shore is cognizable 
by us, conceivable even, only in that it 
is a force, producing in conjunction with 
our activity an effect ou us. The 
Atomic the ry ¢ f matter 1s not sound, 
and must give way to the M nadic as 
it already has in the minds of the m 
eminent cultivators of science. The 


' 


physics taught in our schools need re- 
vising still more than our metaphysics ; 
and the time, we trust, is not far dis- 
tant when we shall cease to talk of the 
res anertia and the afi 
of matter. Tl 
the resolution of al 
the gaseous is not the last word of 
b 


1e chemist will find that 
: , 
| material forms into 


analysis, and does by no means 


him to the ultimate, the primitive 
évren y eras entelechias, or active fores Ss, 
of which matter is but the compound 


All substance, in the last analysis, 1 Ww vill 
be found to be immaterial, possessing 
inherent activity, capab le of Cahios an 
effort (conatum) from its own centre. 
Nature is not only active, but pro- 
gressive. This is demonstrable from 
the very conception which we have, 
and cannot but have, of God, if we 
conceive of him at all. Our only con- 
ception of God is of him as cause, crea- 
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tor, but as an infinitely powerful, wise, 
and good cause. He is essentially 
cause, and not merely a potential cause, 
but actually, eternally, and universally 
acause. In causing or creating, he is 
realizing his own Infinite Ideal in space 
andtime. Butspaceand time arelimit- 
ed, and can contain only the finite. Cre- 
ation, therefore, or the universe, view- 
ed either as a whole or in detail, must 
be incomplete—can be only a finite re- 
alization of the Infinite; consequently, 
only an wnperfect realization of the 
Divine Ideal. 

It must be now and always an im- 
perfect, that Is, 1nCc mplete realizatic n 
of the Divine Ideal, because, if it were 
not, the Ideal being infinite, the creation 
would be infinite. An infinite creation 
is an absurdity. The creator cannot 
create that which surpasses himself, 
If Creation were infinite, it would, as 
there can be but one infinite, be greater 
than the Creator himself. Then a finite 


creator would be equal to the work of 


an infinite creation, which, of course, 
no onecanadmit. That which can be 
defined, bounded, is finite. The uni- 
verse must needs be bounded, defined, 
by the power and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor, and, therefore, must always be 
assumed to be finite. 

But God is essentially a creator, al- 
ways and everywhere a creator. His 
Ideal is infinite, and he never relaxes, 
so to speak, the creative effort to realize 
it. Conse juently, the realization must 
be for ever becoming nearer and nearer 
complete; which implies, through the 
continuous creative energy of its author, 
a continuous PRoGREss of the universe 
towards the full and perfect realization 
of the Infinite Ideal. Hence, the pro- 
cressiveness of Nature herself. Not that 
Nature is internally progressive by her 
own agency, regarded as distinct from 
the Divine Agency; but progressive by 
virtue of the continuous creative effort 
of its Original Author. 

The same conclusion, toa given ex- 
tent, is obtained also empirically. 
They are very careless observers, as 
well as unsound reasoners, who say 
that all in God's universe is perfect, all 
but man, whom they usually except. 


* Look on yonder earth ; 
The golden harvests spring; the unfading 
sun 
Sheds light and life; the fruits, the flow- 
ers, the trees, 


Arise in due succession; all things speak 

Peace, harmony, and love. The universe 

In nature’s silent eloquence, declares 

That all fulfil the works of love and joy,— 

All but the outeast man. He fabricates 

The sword which stabs his peace; he 
cherisheth 

The snakes that gnaw his heart; he 
raiseth up 

The tyrant whose delight is in his woe, 

Whose sport is in his agony.” 


This is not true. Man is not the 
only blot on the fair face of creation. 
Of all the Creator’s works he is ac- 
quainted with, man is the most perfect, 
for he confessedly stands at the head 
of this lower creation. W ould-be poets 
and sentimental lovers of Nature may 
speak of his littleness, of his weakness, 
meanness, and of the grandeur of in- 
terminable forests, of mountains and 
cataracts, of extended plains and bound- 
less oceans; but what are these, in 
contrast with the human soul, the free 
thought, the disinterested affection, the 
heroic deed 2 They who, standing by 
the Falls of Niagara, profess to feel 
their own littleness before the huge 


mass of waters pouring over a ledge of 


rocks, know very little of the grandeur 
of the human soul; for there is more 
sublimity, did they but know it, in the 
faintest aspiration after God than in all 
that mass of waters a thousand times 
over. 

But we see nowhere in Nature the 
perfection boasted. ‘The earth on 
which we stand—of what is it con- 
structed but of the ruins of a prior 
world? Are there no pestilenual 
damps, no noxious effluvia, no earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, blights, mildews, 
abortions 2 “The whole creation,” 
says Saint Paul, “groaneth in pain.” 
Religious men have everywhere noted 
these marks of imperfection, and have 
accounted for them by supposing that 
when man sinned, all creation fell with 
him, that all nature for his sake was 
cursed. This way of accounting for 
these imperfections may or may not be 
satisfactory—a point on which we are 
not now called to decide—but its popu- 
larity proves, at least, that the experi- 
ence of mankind is against the hypo- 
thesis of the perfection of all the Crea- 
tor’s works. 

Then, on the other hand, in some 
measure, we are able to trace, as we 


have said, empirically, the progress of 
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the earth, of man, and of several races, 
beside man. Geology, imperfect as 
we regard that science as yet, shows 
us the gradual formation of the globe, 
and in the several strata it discloses 
marks the successive steps of its pro- 
gress. The earliest remains of organic 
life are those of coarse vegetables, 
spreading out their broad leaves as huge 
lungs, and deriving their nourishme a 
solely fromtheatmosphere. These de- 
caying, form a mould on the hitherto 
naked rocks, whence may spring finer, 
more delicate, and more complicated 
organizations, till we come to the pre- 
seut stave where we ourselves are. 
Every where does Nature seem to begin 
rude, coarse, with an “apprentice 
hand,” and be everywhere and 
ways ln pre ving up nm her own ty pe 
The same progress may be traced 
the animal races. It is not true to say 
that the beaver of to-day is no wiser 
than the beaver of four thousand years 
ago. We may observe, too, the great 
improvements effected in domestic ani- 
mals, and their superiority, under vari- 
ous aspects, over those of the same 
families which have continued untam- 
ed, or that have relapsed into the sav- 
age state. 

Man, in consequence of his being 
made to live in a body, lives in intimate 
union with nature. He feels and re- 
sponds to every change in the atmo- 
S phe re ag surrounds him. As nature 
aC ‘dvane es in her own organization, so 
does he ies in his; which advance 
in his bodily organization is reproduced 
in his mora! and intellectual phenome- 
na. It is sometimes contended that 
the physical man has degenerated. 
That this is true in some localities, in 
consequence of the artificial life to 
which individuals are driven by the 
extremes of luxury and poverty, we 
need not question ; that in some favored 
tribes or families among the ancients, 
as the Eupatrids among the Greeks, 
and the Perses proper from whom were 
taken the Persian kings, the human 
body was, through physical education, 
brought toa greater degree of perfec- 
tion than is the case at present with the 
general average, we do not deny; 
but if we take the great mass of the 
population of the globe, we shall find 
that the human body has improved in 
its beauty, strength, and symmetry, 
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and still more in the delicacy of its or- 
ganization. Especially will this be 
true, if we confine our remarks to those 
whoare the children of Christian civil- 
isation. This is evinced again in the 
more generous and humane sentiments 
and delicate sensibility which the 
Christian world possess over the ancient 
Pagan world, demanding in Art the life 
and movement of Painting, rather than 
the silence and repose of Sculpture. 

The constant amelioration of Pp shysi- 
eal nature, effected by the continuous 
realization by the Creator in it of more 
and more of his infinite Ideal, and by 
the re-action of man in cultivating and 
embellishing, through industry and art, 
the w irld In which he is placed, Is 
among the causes, under Providence, 
of human amelioration and progress. 
The historian, as we said, on a former 
oecasion,* of the philosopher, must 
take into view the history of the globe 
itself, trace its changes and ameliora- 
tions, and their connection with the 
phenomena of human life. This is a 
branch of History that has as yet been 
but slightly cultivated ; but it opens to 
a field of vast extent, rich in facts, 
prolific in instruction, and affording no 
little food for speculation. 

2. Humanity. While we reject the 
notion that all in the life of humanity 
is developed trom itself, and is nothing 
but its own creation in answer to its 
own inherent wants, we must still re- 
cognize humanity in every fact of hu- 
man history, and there too as a free, 
active, productive cause, thi ush a 
limited cause, working in conjunction 
with other causes, never alone. To a 
great extent, human history depends 
on human volition. If Miltiades had 
not defeated the Persians at Marathon, 
or if Themistocles had not destroyed 
the Persian fleet at Salamis, the whole 
course of ancient History would have 
run differently ; and yet this depended, 
to no inconsiderable extent, on the skill 
and bravery of a few Greek leaders 
anda mere handful of followers. Shall 
we, under pretence of exalting the race 
taken as a mass, or even in our humility 
before Providence, rob those brave 
Greeks of their glory, who stood in the 
gap ee repelled the armed millions 
which Asia would pour in to crush 
young European Liberty? No; we 
who live to-day are their debtors; and 





* Review of Schmucker’s Psychology, Democratic Review for October, 1842. 
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it is not too much to say that Marathon, 
Platea, and Salamis, prepared Bunker 
Hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown. These 
Greeks might have proved cowards 
and traitors, been false to themselves 
and to humanity ; and had they been 
so, we should all have fared the worse. 
If Alexander had not invaded Asia and 
Africa, and by so doing founded the 
Egypto-Grecian and the Syro-Grecian 
empires, Who will say that the course 
of human history would have flowed 
on all the same? Or if Cesar had not 
conquered Gaul and Britain, and with 
his Celtic legions crossed the Rubicon 2? 
And did the failure of Porsena to dis- 
mantle Rome, or of Hannibal, after the 

uitle of Canne, to march upon the 
city, change nothing in human history ? 
A little more concert, skill, and bravery 
on the part of the Anglo-Saxons, prior 
to and at the battle of Hastings; or on 
the part of the Burghers at Kosebeck 
or more prompt obedience on the part 
of some of Napoleon’s officers at Wa- 
terloo; or less firmness in sustaining a 
murderous fire on the part of the Eng- 
lish, and how different would have 
been the histor ry of the world! 
General La Fayette placed at the head 
of the French Revolution of 1789, at 
the head of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1815, or at the head of the nation in 
1830, had been at all equal to his posi- 
tion at either of those ¢ pochs, who sees 
not thai the course of events would 
have been very different from what it 
has been? The wisdom and 
virtue of individual statesmen and 
leaders, of nations, and of private citi- 
zens or subjects, must count for much 
in human history; and it is permitted 
to hold in exeeration the traitor who, 
like Dermot M’Morogh, sells his coun- 
try to the foreigner, or like Burke turns 
renega le to liberty, and prostitute s his 
powerful intellect and gorgeous elo- 
quence to the cause of the tyrants and 
oppressors of the people, as this great 
man did in his attack on the French 
Revolution. 

3. Provipencr. Providence undoubt- 
edly intervenes so as to secure in the 
details of history, the exeention of the 
Divine purposes ; but it does not follow 
from this that nothing is to be found in 
human history not there by the express 
will and appointment of God. For 


Since 


were itso there would be small space 
left for human agency, and there would 
and could be no crimes. 


Human ac- 


Or if 
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tion on the large scale on which histo- 
ry contemplates it, as well as on the 
narrow scale on which it is contem- 
plated by practical ethics, is alike the 
action of individuals. In a former 
number of this Review, when discuss- 
ing the Community System, and going 
back to the origin and ground of socie- 
ty itself, we showed that humanity, 
though itself transcending all individu- 
als, yet lives and actualizes itself only 
in individuals. All human action then 
is individual action, and is subjected to 
the laws of individual action, and each 
individual is accountable, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, for his share of that 
action, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil. A nation can be rewarded 
or punished only by rewarding or pun- 
ishing the individuals that compose it; 
therefore we protest against any ethic- 
al rule that would declare the action of 
a given nation good, moral, right in 
relation to the national will, but moral- 
ly wrong in relation to the individual 
volitions of which it is the aggregate. 
No people can be separated from its 
government. ‘The individuals which 
compose the nat ion, just in pre portion 
to their co- ope ration or ac quie scence in 
the action of the government, share its 
merit or its blame. If then we acquit, 
with M. Cousin, the History of Human- 
ity of all blame, so must we acquit all 
individuals of all blame in their private 
as well as their public capacity, which 
would be to assert contrary to the uni- 
versal convictions of the race, that 
there is never in human action any sin, 
iniquity, or transgression of the laws 
of Gi d. 

In recognizing the 
Providence, then, We must not so re- 
cognize it, as to im] ly that all goes on 
in obedience to the laws of God, as if 
man and men were at every moment 
doing what God wills or commands 
them todo. The purpose of God, it is 
admitted, is uot frustrated; but this 
purpose is to leave man free within 
given limits, and to reward him if he 
exercise his freedom properly, and to 
chastise him if he abuse it. Provi- 
dence is unquestionably to = found in 
all the facts of human hist ry, but not 
there to contravene ina in freedom, 
and by a sovereign agency to co mpel 
men to do this or todo that. He is 
there to make the very wrath of man to 
praise him, and to restrain indeed the 
effects of that wrath so far as it cannot 


intervention of 
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be made subservient to the Divine 
Economy for the government of humani- 
ty. The general course of humanity 
is onward, towards the realization in 
individual and social life of the perfect 
law of liberty. When the Jews refuse 
to perform a certain work in this pro- 
gress, God rejects them and calls the 
Gentiles. He has given us Americans 
a certain work, for humanity; he is 
with us ready to grant us all the assist- 
ance we need in executing it; but if 
we refuse to do it, he will cast us off, 
and raise up another people to inherit 
the glory that might have been ours. 
Whether we execute this work or not, 
will depend on ourselves, on our own 
intelligence and virtue. 

The true view of providential inter- 
vention in human affairs is that taken 
by Lessing in his tract on the Education 
of the Human Race, which represents 
our heavenly Father intervening as an 
educator, giving us now one lesson, and 
now another, according to our wants 
and proficiency. But the educator does 
not do all. The pupil must work; 
and if he exert not his own faculties, 


the lessons and offers of assistance of 


the educator will prove unavailing. 
The fact of providential intervention 
is established by all history, in the fact 
that in all ages, among all nations and 
tribes however rude and barbarous, we 
find some form or forms of religious 


worship. The universal existence of 


religious institutions is taken, we own, 
by our modern philosophers, to be only 
1: a 


a proof of the universality and innate- 


ness of the religious sentiment. This 


is to some extent the doctrine of Ben- 
jamin Constant in his work—a great 
work too—De la Religion Considéré 


dans sa Source, ses Formes et ses Dé- 
veloppements, and which is set forth 
with much eloquence and a good deal 
f learning, but withoutany sound phi- 
sophy or true reverential feeling, by 
Vr. Theodore Parker, among ourselves, 
in his huge volume entitled A Dis- 
course on Matters Pertaining to Relt- 
gion. But the religious sentiment is 
a fact of human life, not an element of 
man’s nature, and, therefore, cannot be 


( 
] 


witt 


innate, that is to say, born with us. 
Man is not naturally religious, in the 
sense the lion is carnivorous, and the 
sheep gregarious, that is, by virtue of 
an indestructible and essential law of 
his nature. But inasmuch as religion, 
in some form, is a fact of the universal 


life of humanity, since no fact of life is 
the product of a single factor, it fol- 
lows that « veryW here the « bye et of the 
religious sentiment, to wit, the Divinity, 
must be universally, to a greater or less 
extent, immediate ly or mediately pre- 
sent with humanity, and cognizable, or 
rather perceptible, by the human intel- 
ligence. ‘The universal belief in God 
becomes therefore a proof of the fact 
that God is; as the universal belief in 
his providential intervention becomes a 
proof of that intervention. 

They who question Providence, and 
undertake to explain all on the theory 
of DEVELOPMENT, the theory in vogue 
with our American Transcendentalists, 
and which is reproduced in nearly all 
our works on education, proceed on the 
hypothesis that man natural aspires. 
This natural aspiration, the theatre 
being given, suflices for all. If this 
were so, a doubt might indeed be cast 
on the reality of providential interven- 
tion. Man, we admit, aspires, and is 
progressive because he aspires. But 
man is not naturally progressive, sav- 
ing progress only as he is carried along 
with the onward course of the universe 
itself, which, as leaving him in the 
same relative position in the universe, 
is not recognizable by us as_pro- 
gress. Savage tribes are not progress- 
ive. Hence we infer that they do not 


aspire. If they did naturally aspire, 
we should sometimes see them by their 
own unassisted efforts coming out of 
the savage state, and indigenous civill- 
sation springing up. But this is never 


the case, We have no record of a 


savage tribe emerging, by its own spon- 
taneous eflorts, from the savage state 
and coming into the civilized state. 


This is admitted by Constant, and as- 
serted by Niebuhr, either of whom 
on this point is a competent authority. 

Moreover, the traditions of every 
civilized people—and we own that we 
are disp sed to regard all traditions as 
of great historical value—uniformly 
ascribe the civilisation to foreign influ- 
ence, never to indigenous and spontane- 
ous effort. It is always a sacerdotal, 
military, or industrial colony from a 
people already civilized ; some provi- 
dential man ; some divine interposition, 
a Vishnou, a Boudha, a Thoth, a Bac- 
chus, or a Ceres; a Minos, a Moses, a 
Pythagoras, or a Zoroaster, that quick- 
ens their faculties, commences their 
education, leads them out of the savage 
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state, and sets them forward in the 
path of civilisation. ‘The facts in the 
case, so far as We can come at them, 
prove that if man has the natural ca- 
pacity to aspire, he does not naturally 
aspire; thatis, not by the simple force of 
his nature. And this follows necessa- 
rily from the fact we have so often in- 
sisted upon, that man cannot perform 
a single act save in conjunction with 
an active force which is distinct from 
that active force which he calls him- 
self. And that this other force is not 
external nature, is established by the 
fact already stated, that the savage, 
Jeft to his own nature and the external 
universe, is not progressive, does not 
come out of his savage state. In 
order to make the savage aspire, a for- 
eign influence is necessary ; for he is, 
so far as we know him, naturally in- 
dolent, careless, improvident, averse to 
all exertion, shrinking from all con- 
tinued effort. His chief luxury is to 
eat and to sleep. If the sense of hun- 
ger, or some outward circumstances, 
arouse him to a sudden effort, the im- 
mediate demand complied with, he 
relapses without delay mto his former 
torpid state.* 

Taking this view, rejecting the 
theory of Development, as worthy 
only of the genius of the author of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Human 
Culture, and the Orphic Sayings,t and 
recognizing, as an unquestionable his- 
torical fact, that man and nature com- 
bined, are not sufficient to bring men 
out of the savage into the civilized 
state, civilisation itself becomes a 
proof, as religious people have always 
considered it, of the intervention of 
Providence in human affairs. History 
becomes then a proof of Providence, 
and a fortiori of the existence of God. 
Here is a fact which we commend to 
our Natural Theologians. They seek in 
the order, harmony, and beauty of na- 
ture the evidences of Design from which 
they pass by induction to an Original 
Designer; without finding fault with 
them for this, though some question 
the value of their argumentation, we 
may tell them that in the course of 
history, in the passage of man from 


the savage to the civilized state, in 
the numerous facts everywhere re- 
corded and everywhere attested, tran- 
scending the combined powers of man 
and nature, they may find evidence 
much more to their purpose, altogether 
more striking and more conclusive. 
The works of Providence are a far 
better demonstration of the existence 
of God than the works of Creation. 
But we must bring our remarks toa 
close. If we find in human history 
three agencies at work, namely, Na- 
ture, Humanity, Providence, we must 
bear in mind that these all three in- 
tervene and work after one and the 
same Original Law, Type or Model, 
eternal and essential m the Infinite 
Mind or Logos. This follows from the 
doctrine of corrEesPponDENCE which 
Swedenborg after Leibnitz, Leibnitz 
after Plato, and Plato after Pythagoras 
and Moses, insists upon, and which is 
reproduced by Schelling in his doctrine 
of the Identity of the Real and the 
Ideal. In the Article in our Number 
for May already alluded to, and 
especially in the Essay on the Com- 
munity System, in our Number for 
February last, to which we refer the 
reader for further developments, we 
believe ourselves to have demonstra- 
ted,that the Original Idea, or Type, of 
all creation is eternal, essential in God 
the Creator, and that it is represented 
by each order of creatures, and each 
individual creature, each in its own 
degree, and from its own special point 
of view. Creation is God himself re- 
vealing and realizing out of himself, 
his own Eternal, Consubstantial W orp. 
Each creature speaking out from its 
own centre echoes it, and thus it con- 
tinues to be echoed, though fainter 
and fainter, through all actual exist- 
ence till weappreach the infinite Void. 
Could we but hear the voice of the 
veriest grain of sand, we should hear 
the same Worp that in the beginning 
said, “ Let there be light and there was 
light,” or that, clothed with flesh, over 
the wild tempestuous sea of Galilee, 
said to the winds and waves, “ Peace, 
be still,” or at the grave of Lazarus 
to the sleeping dead, ‘‘ Come forth.” 


* Boston Quarterly Review, Vol. v., pp. 153, 155, and 446-453. The last reference 
is to a complete theory of inspiration, which perhaps is not altogether unworthy the 
consideration of our divines and philosophers. 

+ A. Bronson Alcott, whom a shrewd Englishman, lately come among us, is try- 
ing to persuade us to receive not only as the great man of America, but of the age, 
end who himself boasts of being to the nineteenth century what Jesus was to the first. 
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In consequence of this great funda- 
mental fact, the three Agencies, Provi- 
dence, Man, and Nature, harmonize in 
their operations, as three different 
voices in unison singing the same di- 
vine melody,and uniting to swell the 
same sublime chorus of praise to Him, 
whois all and inall. Nature operates 
upon us without contravening the laws 
of our being, and Providence in har- 
mony with our natural constitution. 
Here is a refutation of the fallacy 
of Hume’s Argument against Mira- 
cles. Miraculous interposition is not 
a contravention of the laws of na- 
ture or of humanity, and is therefore 
in itself as provable and as credi- 
ble as any other actual or possible 
fact of human life. Miracles,—which 
are nothing but a providential interven- 
tion in human affairs,—do not contra- 
vene nature and humanity, but simply 
transcend them. They come from an 
agency or active force far above Man 
and Nature, and are therefore suyer- 
natural, and superhuman, but they 
blend in with the natural laws, and 
operate in accordance with and even 
by virtue of them, All then that we 
need in order to provea miracle, is to 
establish historically a fact of human 
life, at a given epoch, transcending the 
natural ability of man acting merely 
in conjunction with nature at that epoch 
to produce. The moment you have 
proved that the Life of Jesus transcen- 
ded the natural life of humanity in his 
epoch, you have proved its superhu- 
man and miraculous character. 

Now, inasmuch as the action of the 
three Forces we have enumerated, do 
all follow one and the same Original 


Law, history, which is the product of 


their union, becomes, so far as its law 
is concerned, capable of scientific ex- 
position. We shall also obtain the 
same general result, whether we un- 


dertake to explain it from the point of 


view of Humanity alone, Nature alone, 
or Providence alone. ‘This is where- 
fore M. Cousin, in dividing history into 
three epochs, and characterizing each 
epoch, in the manner we have seen, is 
substantially correct. Wherefore, too, 
Bossuet seizing solely upon the provi- 
dential point of view, vet gives us the 
true law of history. But, this general 
exposition of history must not be 
taken for more than it is worth. It 
gives us after all only abstractions, the 
mere skeleton, not the living body, the 
warm flesh and blood of history. We 


cannot in this way arrive at the facts 
of history, but merely at the/aw which 
governs the facts; which facts, owing 
to the element of freedom, we recog- 
nize in both Man and Providence, can 
be learned only empirically. The free- 
dom of man gives to the course of his- 
tory in a certain epoch or country a 
certain direcuion, which while it alters 
not the law of Providence, will yet 
determine in some sense the character 
of its applicauon. The same Provi- 
dence that interposes to assist and fur- 
ther, may now interpose to obstruct, 
and tochastise; and the actual facts of 
history must be different in the one case 
from what they would be in the other. 

In conclusion, if we have made in- 
telligible the thought with which we 
have written, we may say that the 
course of human history depends in no 
slight degree on the voluntary activity 
of individuals. Nature and Providence 
are in it, but men may by their wicked- 
ness pervert its course, though not with 
impunity ; and by their wisdom, and 
Virtue, and energy, they may aid it 
onward in obedience to the will of God, 
and the good of their race. Here we 
find, what theorists have denied us, 
the room, the motive, and the sanc- 
tion needed for human virtue. The 
room is, in the space we allow in his- 
tory to human freedom; the motive is 
obedience to G d, and the welfare of 
humanity, which last must always 
receive damage from individual ig- 
norance, vice or crime; and the 
sanction is in the ever present Provi- 
dence to aid and reward us in well- 
doing, and to chastise us, or to cut us 
off, as a people, or as individuals, in 
evil-doing. Here we are free to coun- 
sel, to warn, to rebuke. Humanity 
lives only in the life of individuals. 
Then let statesmen, kings, emperors, 
priests, philosophers, and scholars, nay 
all individuals, whatever their degree, 
position, or ability, loseno time in mak- 
ing all possible efforts to enable and to 
induce all men, in public or in private, 
to live in strict obedience to the Perfect 
Law of Liberty; and in making these 
efforts, let them know that God and 
Nature work with them, and they may 
doall things. And Jet them know also 
that if they will not make them, not 
only shall all humanity fare the worse, 
but the Judge of all the earth will do 
right, and will one day demand of them 
wherefore they have been unprofitable 


servants. 
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THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM. 
IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


Burger's Lenora is acknowledged, by all who are familiar with German poetry, to be the master- 


piece of ballads. No composition of the kind in the German, or perhaps any other language, can be 
compared with it for effect. It is rather remarkable that the works of a poet who was capable of 
producing it, should be so scanty, and generally of so little value. With the exception of the Wild 


Huntsman (Wilde Jaeger), another ballad of great power, though not equal to the Lenora, the con 
tents of his little volume are almost wholly destitute of interest. 

Ihere is a fine translation of the Wild Huntsman by Sir Walter Scott. The Lenora has been 
several times attempted, but without much success. The poem, which is published in Sir Walter’s 
works under the tide of Wiiliam and Helen, though founded upon that of Burger, can hardly be said 
with propriety to be a translation, or even an imitation of it. It was written by Scott after having 
heard a friend relate the substance of the ballad, as he had heard it read by a lady in the translation 
of Mr. Taylor, at the house of Dugald Stewart. That, with so little knowledge of the original, Scott 
should have approached it as nearly as he did in William and Helen, is a fact which does credit to his 
memory as well as to that of his relator. There are, however, great deviations, not only in the language, 
but in the narration; and the poem, in general, has but little merit. 

Among other alterations, Sir Walter has changed the time to that of the Crusades, and the scene 
from the common walks of life to those of knighthood and romance. This change, as Mr. J. Q. 
Adams has justly remarked in a letter to the late Dr. Follen, injures the effect. It was a part of the 
iuthor’s plan to give an air of reality to his wild machinery, by placing it among ordinary characters 
nod incidents. For the same reason he makes the language, which is exceedingly bold, striking, and 
poetical, at the same time colloquial and familiar. I have attempted, to the extent of my limited 
powers, to combine the same classes of characteristics, and also to bring out more distinctly than is 
done in some of the other translations, the sneering, Mephistopheles tone of the spectre. 


I. 


At the first sight of dawning light 
Lenora left her bed: 

“Oh William! William! art thou false 
To me, or art thou dead 2” 

The youth had gone with Frederic’s bands 

To fight in far Bohemian lands, 

And ne’er had written home, to tell 

His love if he were sick or well. 


II. 


At length, the king and empress queen, 
Quite surfeited with strife, 

Resolved to make their quarrel up, 
And lead a quiet life; 

And both the armies, gaily drest 

In garlands green and all their best, 

Vith bugles braying, beat of drum, 

And flying colors, hurried home. 


III. 


And wheresoe’er they took their way, 

To meet the joyous rout, 
Forth came the people one and all, 

From every village out. 
«Thank God!” each grateful mother cried ; 
“ Thrice welcome, dearest !” many a bride ; 
A happy meeting seemed in store 
For all, except the poor Lenore. 
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IV. 
As on they journeyed, troop by troop, 
She sought through all the train, 
And questioned each, “ Is William here ?” 
And questioned all in vain. 
W hen now the long parade was o’er, 
She stormed, and wept, and wildly tore 
Her raven tresses, till the curls 
Were scatter’d like a crazy girl’s. 


V. 


Her mother clasped her in her arms, 
And kiss’d her o’er and o’er— 

“ The Lord have mercy on thee, child! 
What ails my poor Lenore ?” 

“Oh mother! mother! woe is me! 

Oh day of blackest misery ! 

My love is lost; my life is o’er; 

God has no mercy for Lenore!” 


VI. 
‘Nay, dearest daughter! say not so, 
But rather pray for grace: 
The ways of God are alw ays just, 
And full of tenderness.” 
*‘No, mother! no: they are not so: 
His ways to me are w rath and wo; 
The many prayers I prayed before, 
Were all in vain—I’ll pray no more! 


VII. 
“Oh, dearest child! thy talk is wild, 
And thou art mad with grief; 
; Partake the blessed sacrament, 
: And that will bring relief.” 


“No, mother! no: it will not so: 
No sacrament will cure my wo, 
F Unless the sacramental bread 
| Could raise my William from the dead.” 
a! 
i Vill. 
if ““ Nay, listen, child! perhaps beguiled 


i By some bright Magyar dame, 

Thy faithless spouse has broke his vows 

: And found another flame. 

' Then let him go, the treacherous friend ! 
He’jl rue his falsehood in the end: 


i} Tormented for his base desires 

a Hereafter in eternal fires!” 

i} 

bi IX. 

Le “Oh, mother dear! he is not here! 
Oh most unhappy morn! 

ie Would God that I were in the grave! 


That I had ne’er been born! 
Oh, would to God that I could be 
At once put out of misery, 

And never see the day-light more: 
God has no mercy for Lenore !” 
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“‘Oh, gracious Father! do not heed 

The poor unhappy thing! 
Her senses have deserted her: 

She’s mad with suffering ! 
Dear child! forget these earthly ties, 
And think of God and paradise: 
That thus the blessed Lord may be 
Thy spouse through all eternity.” 


XI. 


“ Oh, what care I for future bliss ? 
Tis all an idle dream! 

*Tis paradise where William is, 
And hell away from him ! 

Oh, would to God that I could be 

At once put out of misery, 

And never see the day-light more: 


God has no mercy for Lenore !” 


XII. 


Thus, in her transports of despair, 
She ventured to deny 

The Almighty goodness, and condemn 
The ways of the Most High; 

Continuing still to rage and moan 

All day, until the sun went down, 

And night, with starry gems besprent, 

Rode darkling up the firmament. 


XII. 


When, hark! a horseman, tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Comes prancing to the door, 

And straight alights, with jingling stamp, 
Upon the step before. 

The door-bell next, with gentle ring, 

Is softly sounded, kling-ling-ling, 

And, through the passage clearly heard, 

Thus spoke the horseman, word for word : 


XIV. 
““What ho! what ho! unlock the door ! 
Ho! lady bright! awake! 
Art fast asleep, or dost thou watch 
And weep for William’s sake 2” 
“Ah, William! thou? so late at night? 
I’ve watched and wept since morning light: 
But tell me, dearest! whence you come, 
Alone, at midnight, travelling home.” 
Xv. 
“We mount for flight, at dead of night; 
Our courser’s fleet and black ; 
I come from far Bohemian lands, 
And take you with me back.” 
«Nay, William, rest, at least till morn! 
The wind blows wildly through the thorn; 
Come! rest thee from its loud alarms 
Till morning in thy true love’s arms.” 
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XVI. 


“ Blow high or low! blow sleet or snow! 
Blow tempest, rack or rain! 
My steed is dight; my time is night: 
I must not here remain. 
Come! hurry! hurry! don your sack, 
And jump upon my charger’s back! 
We have to ride, my lady bright, 
At least a hundred leagues to-night. 


” 


XVII. 


“What, William !—ride a hundred leagues 
Jefore the crow of cock 2? 
Already by our village chimes 
; Lis past eleven o’clock !”- 
“Past fiddle-stick !—why let it strike! 
We ride, I tell you, spectre-like ! 
I’ll bring thee, sweetheart,—never dread ! 
By morning to our marriage bed.” 
XV 
“Sweet William, say!—this marriage bed! 
What is it you intend 2?” 
: “Six boards in length, and one short piece 
Across at either end.” 





1) “So little room ?”—* Enough for both! 
itt Come, jump upon my saddle-cloth ! 


The wedding party is prepared, 
And our bed-chamber nicely aired.” 


XIX. 


Up sprang that lovely maiden then 
Upon the steed behind, 

And closely in her snowy arms 
The darling rider twined. 

Then off they go: hurra! hurra! 

*Tis gallop! gallop! all the way! 

The horse and horseman pant for breath ; 

The pavement sparkles underneath. 


ee es 


nn eenecnenncnesam edn aoe ead 


XX. 


On either side, as on they ride, 

Away the houses fly ; 
We! The bridges thunder under foot, 

The moon is bright on high. 
“ Art frightened, love ?—Down dale! up dike! 
Hurra! we go it, spectre-like ! 
Dost fear the spectres, sweetheart 2?” ‘ No! 
But, dearest William, talk not so!” 


XXI. 


What sound is there upon the air ? 
The crows are on the wing; 

The passing bell tolls out a knell, 
And, lo! the mourners bring 

A coffin placed upon a hearse, 

And chant a sort of funeral verse, 

Much like the wolf’s terrific howl, 

Or shrieking of the midnight owl. 
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“ Enough! enough of this vile stuff! 


I’ve other sport in quest! 
I wed to-night my lady bright, 

And bid ye to the feast. 
Come, Chorister! with all your throng, 
And warble us the wedding song! 
Come on, Sir Parson! we shall need 


A blessing for our marriage bed.” 


The chant is done ;—the bier is gcne; 
And, at the horseman’s eall, 
Procession, Parson, Chorister, 
They follow, one and all. 
Again, away! hurra! hurra! 
Tis gallop! gallop! all the way 
The horse and horseman pant for breath ; 


‘The pavement sparkles underneath. 


‘ 
’ 1 ’ 
On either le, as on they riae, 
re . at “girs , 
phe Huis, and every ing, 
rr . ! 
lrees, houses, cities, villages 


Are all upon the wing. 


“ Art frightened, love 2—Down dale! up dike! 


| ' "1 ' 
Hurra! we go it, spectre-like ! 


Dost fear the spectres, sweetheart 2 “No! 


But, dearest William! talk not so!” 
\ Ve 


“Stay! stay! I see the gallows tree; 
And footing it about, 

Half out of sight, by the moor light, 
An airy rabble rout. 

Whatho! you rabble! here! come here! 

You rabble! to the wedding cheer! 

And show us, as we change our rings, 


Your pirouettes and pigeon-wings.” 


The dance is up; the rabble troop 
Come after with a rush! 
Like whistling breeze through thick pine-trees, 
Or throuczh the hazel-bush. 
Onee more awav! hurra! hurra! 
Tis gallop! gallop! all the way! 
The horse and horseman pant for breath ; 


The pavement sparkles underneath. 


XXVII. 


As on they ride, on either side, 

The world is hurrying past ; 
Moon, stars, and planets in the sky, 

Are hurrying on as fast. 
« Art frightened, love 2—Down dale! up dike! 
Hurra! we go it, spectre-like ! 
Dost fear the spectres, sweetheart No! 
But, dearest William! talk not so!” 
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XXVIII. 


‘‘What ho! what ho! the roosters crow !— 


We’ve had a pretty chase! 
Your work is sped, my gallant steed! 
For we are at the place. 
’Tis time; I scent the morning air; 
The wedding company is there ; 
And all is ready for the show ; 
Come on, my charger! in we go.” 


XXIX. 


A lofty gate of iron grate 
Athwart the passage rose; 

At his whip-siroke back springs the lock, 
Away the cross-bar goes ; 

The churchyard portals open wide, 

And, helter-skelter! in they ride ; 

The horse’s hoofs, in tramping on, 

Struck fire from many a burial-stone. 

XXX. 

Look ! look! what now ? A pretty show! 
What miracle is this ? 

See! see! the horseman’s drapery 
Is falling piece by piece! 

Off go at once his flesh and hair! 

His skull and all his bones are bare! 

A naked skeleton he stands, 

With scythe and hour-glass in his hands. 


XXXI. 


Uprears the horse with wildest force, 
And snortsa fiery stream ; 

Then wheeling round sinks in the ground 
Directly under them. 

There’s howling in the upper spheres! 

There’s wailing from the sepulchres ! 

Till poor Lenora well may doubt, 

If she be in the flesh or out. 


XXXII. 


Around her then the spectre train 
A ghostly dance prolong, 

And capering in airy ring, 
They howl a parting song: 


“‘ Be patient, though your heart should break ! 


And never—never undertake 
God’s holy purpose to control : 
The Lord have mercy on your soul !” 
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THE STORY OF THE MUCH-WRONGED MAN. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM M. GOUGE. 


CHAPTER L 


I was born——no matter when, and 
no matter where. Neither isitof any 
consequence who my father was, much 
less my grandfather. It has been said 
that in this republican country of ours, 
any man who can go back for three 
generations without stumbling over a 
cobbler’s stool, is a nobleman. For 
my part, I think it the height of aris- 
tocratic presumption for any man in 
this country to have had a grand- 
father, or, at least, if he has had one, 
to know anything about him. 

And yet, if disposed to boast of my 
parentage, I might, perhaps, excite the 
envy of some of those who plume 
themselves most on the gentility of 
their descent. What would they say, 
if I should tell them that my father’s 
chief residence was a noble castle, on 
a most delightful site, called Cherry 
Hill! * And that he had another resi- 
dence in a place known by the roman- 
tic name of Moyamensing!t ‘The 
front of his castle in the latter place, 
(it 1s still standing), is the most beau- 
uiful specimen of the Gothie in the 
country, with the exception of the 
New York University. 

But I waive all titles to distinetion 
founded on my illustrious ancestry. As 
little am I disposed to boast of my 
education, though I received the 
greater part of my literary tuition at 


a celebrated boarding-school in How- 
ard-street.| My own wrongsare quite 
suflicient to entitle my name to immor- 
tality. Itis said that they who boast 
of their ancestry, are like the potato- 
plant, the best part of which is under 
ground. I am not of that number of 
vain-glorious fools. I rest my claims 
to distinction on my own doings, or 
rather on my own sufferings. 

These sutferings commenced very 
early. The appetite for fruit is very 
strong in children; I endeavored to 
gratify it in the natural way, by seiz- 
ing on fruit where I found it most abun- 
dant; that is, in the public market- 
place. In so doing, I practised a truly 
Spartan policy, in being as secret as 
possible, for [ wished to give no of- 
fence to either Jew or Gentile. But I 
was sometimes discovered, and as the 
market-women knew as little of an- 
cient history as they did of natural phi- 
losophy, many were the kicks and 
cuffs I received from them, merely be- 
cause I gratified my natural appetite 
in a natural way, by munching a few 
apples, or it may be a few pears. 

The cruelties [ suffered in the city, 
drove me into the country. But the 
farmers, when I attempted to pick a 
few cherries or a few plums, assailed 
me with sticks and stones, and some- 
times set their dogs upon me. They 
were quite as inhuman as the market- 
women, and, I firmly believe, knew 


* We know of no place in Pennsylvania, called Cherry Hill, except the site of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. The Penitentiary building is, indeed, a noble structure, hav- 
ing a front of six hundred and fifty feet, with turrets at the corners, and a fine tower 
in the centre edifice, but we presume this cannot be the castle to which “ The Much- 


wronged Man” alludes. 


+ Moyamensing is the name ofan incorporated district having the city of Philadel- 
phia proper on the north, and Southwark on the east. There are in it two very fine 
castles, one in the Egyptian style, for insolvent debtors, the other, which has a Gothic 


front, is used as a county prison. 
{ The only building on Howard-street, 


Spring Garden, Philadelphia, is the House 


of Refuge. But, no doubt, there are in other cities, other Howard-streets, having in 

them other boarding-schools. There is no reason for believing that “ The Much- 

wronged Man ” was born in Pennsylvania. 
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quite as little of ancient history and of 
natural philosophy. Why else should 
they have objected to a poor, innocent 
child like me, gratifying his natural 
appetites in a natural way ? 

Since I have come to have orchards, 
and fruit-gardens, and graperies of my 
own, I confess that a new light of pl 
losophy has broken upon me. Bt 
thereare, I will maintain, fo philoso- 
phies: one proper to shirtless and 
penniless boys, the other proper to 
men of wealth and station. I believe 
in both, and have in my time lived up 
to both. I should like to see the boy 
that would venture to take an apple or 
a pear from one of my trees. I would 
soon teach the young rascal the differ- 
ence between meum and tuum. 

I was born for a hero. I always 
knew l was. The story of the par- 
tan youth, who stole a fox, and then 
suffered it to eat out his own bowels 
rather than confess the theft, early ex- 





cited my emulation. The noble Spar- 
tans encouraged their youth in stealing, 
and made the whole offence consist in 
being found out. T 
true philosophers. 
life I have endeay 
tan principles. 
The histories 
used to delight m 
often did I regret that 


them, act out my true character. This 


rtez 
and 
| 


yt, ike 





is, as the great German poet, Goethe, 


I 
r 
says, the end of our being, and [ agree 
with him. Circumstances were against 


; but I did what I could. I used 
to stand at the doors of the theatres, 
and appropriate to myself every now 
and then a pocket-handkerchief, and 
occasionally a pocket-book. Shall I 
relate what I suffered in consequence 


from inhuman and_ unphilosophic 


ne 


watchmen and constables,tosay nothing 
of aldermen and other committing 
magistrates? [will not. I fear the 


details would be too much for the feel- 
ings of the sympathizing reader. 

Spartan heroism of this kind is little 
esteemed in modern days. Could ] 
get the earsof the rising generation, I 
vould, from my own sad experience, 
caution them to beware of its exer- 
cise. Beloved youth, listen to one who 
loves you as a father. There is a 
pleasure, [ know, in picking pockets at 
the theatre, and sometimes a profit. 
but danger attends it. Besides this, 
it is not respectable. 


Think not I wish to deprive you of 
the 


pportunity of gratifying your 
natural appetites in a natural way. I 
am not so unphilosophical. Man was 
not born to labor or to save. It Js evi- 


dent that he was not, for otherwise he 
would have been born nat ly indus- 


; , he 
trious and economical, as 1s ihe ant 
or the bee. View human nature as 
it is, and you cannot but be convinced, 


that man was born that he might en- 
joy the fruits of other men’s labors, if 
he has dexterity enough 
them to his ownuse. This is the true 
end of our ben rs Te eat or tf be 
eaten, is the first law of nature. If 


we do not eat, the worms will eat us. 
So, to cheat or be cheated, is. the 
first law of civilized society. In 


or other of these two categories do all 
mankind arrange themselves. Lett! 
youthful reader bear this in mind. H 
will find it of more practical value than 
all the philosophy that has ever been 


written. 


‘ 
li 

One of the most beloved friends of 
my vouth was named K er! 
Snooks. M1 rn is Ser 
Giles Ser c7ins. SOintimate were we, 
that our companions used to say that 
Orestes and Pylades could ne have 
been more closely united than were 
Snooks and Scroggins. We fered 
about equally from the inhuman market 
women, and the no le inhuman farm- 


ers, when endeavoring to gratify our 
natural a 


etiles In a natural way, and 


Py 
were united in affliction when brought 
before committing magistrates for our 
exploits at the doors of theatres. 


As we grew older, we looked out for 
wider and for nobler fields of action. 








We were not long in dis vering that 
certain persons in the country had 
stored away large amounts of hard 
money. ‘“ This is absolutely bad, 
said Snooks “Tnstead of : 
their money in Vicksburg or United 
states Bank stock, as sensible men 
would do, these cur ore é 
hoarding it where it is of no more use, 
either to themselves or others 


much money at the bottom of the sea. 
Let us remove the deposits.” “ Wit 
all my heart,” said L. 
be more patriouc than to bring this 
hoarded treasure into circulation. And 


‘Nothing can 
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while we are thus benefiting our coun- 
try, we shall do an essential favor to 
the present possessors of the money by 
relieving them from a load of care.” 
With these praiseworthy and truly 


Christian-like sentiments, we went to 
saath: and removed a _ considerable 
amount of gold and silver from a place 


in his barn-yard,where a German farm- 
er had deposited it for safety, to what 
ve considered a place of far more se- 
curity, namely, our own pockets. But, 
oh! the ingratitude of the world in 
eneral, and of German farmers in 
particular! Though we relieved this 
man of a load of care, he cried out 
against us as if we had injured him 
sorely. And the world in general, 
though we were benefiting it, by in- 
creasing the amount of active circulat- 
ing medium, pursued us as thieves and 
robbers, brought us before courts and 
magistrates, had us convicted, and 
sentenced us toa long imprisonment. 
Yes, they imprisoned us, both Snooks 
i id me! 

When we were released from con- 


finement, my beloved friend and myself 


k counsel together as to what way 
we should next attempt to serve our 
country, and render our own names 
illustrious. ‘*Let us show to the 


world,” said Snooks, ‘‘ that the age of 


heroism is not past. Let us become 
knight-errants.” “ Nobly advised !” 
said I. ‘ Lord Byron used to say that 
if the stocks failed, he meant to take 
highway, for that was = only 

1 

h 





cour iow | for honest men. Our 
case is precisely that which Li rd Byron 
supposed might be his. We have no 
stocks, and we are honest men. There- 
fore, let us do what his lordship said 


he would do, if he were in our condi- 


To the highway we accordingly 
took, and our feats of prowess were 
such as might in former ages have 
been rehearsed by many a bard. But 
alas! in these degenerate days, knight- 
errantry is called by the vulgar name 
of ee robbery, and punished as 
an offence against the statutes. Again 
we were pursued, again caught, again 
convicted, again imprisoned. 

Whea released from confinement, 
we held another council of war. ‘ You 
and I,” said Snooks, “are two little 
Julius Cawsars, or two litthe Napoleon 
Bonapartes. ‘The only difference is, 
that their operations were on a more 


extensive scale than ours. They plun- 
dered nations. We plundered only 
individuals. ‘They spread devastation 
through whole countries. We have 
done nothing more than keep a single 
county in a stateof alarm. ‘The world 
is very inconsistent. Conduct en 
is precisely the same in principle, i 

applauds in them, and condemns in 
us. 

“ Yes,” continued I, “and what an 
utter disregard is paid to the much- 
vaunted principles ‘free trade,’ in 
our particular case! What the world 
is pleased to call thiev ing and robbing, 
is our trade. It is the one to which 
we were ere ay and affords the 
only way in which we know how to 
getan sane livelihood. The political 
economists of highest repute, from 
Adam Smith to Condy Raguet, all 
agree in declaring that every trade and 
profession is best regulated if left to 
itself. Why, then, make a particular 
exception in regard to our business ? 
Can any one say that it is more injuri- 
ous to the community than the trade 
of a distiller, or many other trades that 
might be mentioned? Surely, surely, 
we are both of us much-wronged 
men.” 

‘We are indeed,” replied Snooks. 
«But there is no use in contending with 
the pre judices of mankind. ‘ There 
are,’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘but three 
modes of acquiring wealth. ‘The first 
is by agriculture, the only honest way. 
The second is by robbery, the course 
the Romans pursued. The third is by 
commerce, which is generally cheat- 
ing.’ We have tried the Roman way, 
and found it not acceptable to our com- 
—- We must accommodate our- 

elves to the age in W hich we live, and 
the country ‘a which wedwell. What 
do you say, Scroggins, to our > ablingt the 
operations of commerce be establishing 
a money manufactory e 

“ What, counterfeiting !” I exclaim- 
ed. ‘*Oh, Snooks! conscience! con- 
science !” 

«« Now, Scroggins,” said he, “don’t 
make a fool of yourself. I have as 
much regard to conscience as you or 
any other man living has. If you will 
listen to me candidly, 1 $e prove to 
you that the undertaking propose is 
not only innocent, but Siglly lauda- 
ble.” 

“Do it,” I replied, “and I will at 
once become your partner.” 























ee 
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“Well, then,” said he, “is not money 
something entirely conventional ?” 

“T cannot say but it is,” rejoined I. 

“Does it not owe its whole value to 
the tacit agreement of men to receive 
it from one another in exchange for 
commodities ?” 

“Tt is so declared,” said I, “in the 
Whig newspapers, and you and I are 
both good members of the Whig 
party.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed he, “ if you 
and I should fabricate notes so much 
like those at present in circulation that 
the difference between them could not 
be discovered, would not the one kind 
answer the purposes of trade as well 
as the other ¢” 

““[ cannot see,” said I, “ why they 
should not. Every counterfeit, till its 
true character is discovered, performs 
the same functions as a genuine note. 
When the circulation of small notes 
was suppressed in Pennsylvania, it was 
found that many of the dollar notes 
which had for years formed part of the 
currency of that State, were counter- 
feits. Yet exchanges were effected by 
them as well as they could have been 
by genuine notes, or even by silver 
dollars. As they performed all the 
uses of money, the original issuers of 
them rendered a benefit to society; 
while they who proclaimed them coun- 
terfeit, caused a destruction of value 
exactly equal to the amount of notes 
that were in consequence withdrawn 
from circulation.” 

“They acted more sensibly,” con- 
tinued Snooks, “in certain districts of 
New Jersey, where, as I am credibly 
informed, the whole circulating medi- 
um, some years ago, was made up of 
counterfeit notes. Everybody knew 
they were counterfeit; but as every- 
body consented to receive them, they 
answered the same purposes in trade 
that genuine notes did in other parts 
of the country.” 

“As money is something entirely 
conventional,” rejoined I, “it is evidént 
that if people will only consent to take 
them, counterfeit notes will serve the 
same purposes as genuine. And if we 
can make our counterfeit notes so much 
like the genuine that it will be diflicult 
to. distinguish the one from the other, 
I can see no great harm in engaging in 
the business. It is innocent, | know: 
but how will you prove it /audable?” 

“Well, now, Scroggins,” said he, 
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“you a Whig, and a subscriber to the 
‘New York Courier and Enquirer,’ to 
ask such a question! For what other 
object is our party Jaboring than to in- 
crease the amount of circulating medi- 
um? Do notall our Whig orators and 
Whig editors unite in declaring that 
scarcity of money is the cause of all 
the calamities the country is suffering ? 
Are they not equally unanimous in 
declaring that paper is, as a material 
for money, far preferable to gold and 
silver ¢ 

“You need say no more,” I replied. 
“T see the force of your argument. 
Want of circulating medium is the 
great want of the country. It is this 
that has caused the fall in the prices 
of labor and of produce, of stocks and 
of realestate. We have plenty of land, 
plenty of pork, plenty of cotton, plenty 
of great men, plenty of everything, in 
short, except money. Let us go to 
work to supply this deficiency.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


For a time the money manufactory 
that was established by Snooks and 
myself was highly useful to the coun- 
try. Our issues, which were abundant, 
answered as good a purpose as could 
have been answered by silver dollars 
or golden eagles. If wehad only been 
‘let alone,” we should have produced 
that rise of prices which is the devout 
object of all Whig aspirations. Some 


this, and to 


malicious Loco-Focos saw 
frustrate our patriotic intentions, they 
had us again arrested. 

I must confess that on this occasion 
| spirits sunk within me. Here was 

, laboring to the best of my ability to 
on an object which the whole 
Whig party had long been endeavoring 
in vain to effect, and my ungr: itefil 
countrymen, instead of rewarding me 
for my pains, were for punishing me 
as a felon. So disgusted was I with 
mankind that I would, if I could, have 
fled for refuge to the deserts of Arabia; 
but even this small consolation was 
denied me. I was shut up within the 
four walls of a prison, there to await 
my trial. 

Such were my feelings at the time; 
but we little know the uses of afflic- 
tion. 

Feeling the want of religious conso- 
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lation, I sent for that dear, good old 
man, Deacon Grab-all. I know not 
what it was in my letter that interested 
him in my favor; but he came imme- 
diately. 

“« My dear child,” he said, “I grieve 
to see you in such a condition.” 

“Rather grieve, Deacon,” I replied, 
“at the depravity of the age in which 
we live. You see one here who is 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. My 
whole object has been to increase the 
wealth of the country by adding to the 
amount of circulating medium, and 
behold my reward.” 

“Your object was truly praisewor- 
thy,” replied the good old man, “but 
perhaps you did not rest your issues on a 
spect basis.” 

As much of a specie basis,” I re- 
joined, “as half the banks in the coun- 


try can boast of. And even the best of 


them, as you know, Deacon, for every 
dollar they issue on such a basis, issue 
two withoutany. Where is the differ- 
ence between their issues and mine ? 


My notes performed all the functions of 


acirculating medium as well as theirs.” 

“ Aye, aye, my child, but perhaps you 
had not a charter for your doings. 
This is a country of /aws, and actions 
which are identical in principle, are 
innocent or criminal, according to the 
way in which, and the men by whom 
they are performed.” 

I need not r _ all the arguments 
the Deacon had recourse to, to expose 
the sophistry with which Snooks and 
1 had be: cuiled ourselves. This Christ- 
ian philanthr ypist never desisted from 
his labor of love till he had fully in- 
structed us in the principles of modern 
morality. Nor did his kind offices 
cease ere, for, finding us, as he said, 
now well ll qualified to be useful mem- 
bers of society, be exerted his influ- 
ence in our behalf so well, that we 
were released from confinement with- 
ut being subject to the ignominy of a 
public trial. 

Immediately afterwards I joined the 
church, and my life since has been so 
much like that of other respectable 
people, that I need not give it in de- 
tail, [am now fulfilling tbe true end 
of my being. I am living without 
labor and without economy, and in the 
enjoyment of all that respect which is 
accorded to great wealth when united 
with great piety. For years past I 
have had the benefit of acts of Assem- 


bly made especially in my own favor, 
and that of my associates. My money 
manufactories are now carried on 
under charters, and I have the pleasure 
of adding to the circulating medium of 
the country, according to law. Sulll 
cannot but regard myself as a MUCH- 
WRONGED MAN. 

There was, for example, “the Spe- 
cie Circular.” At the ume this was 
issued, ] had an interest in several 
western banks, and was engaged with 
some of my associates in exchanging 
bales of paper for square miles of ter- 
ritory. The business was both pleas- 
ing and profitable, and would have 
been more so, if government had not 
interfered with by refusing to re- 
ceive our money at the land offices. 
In vain did we cry out that all we 
wanted of government was, to “let us 
alone,” and not be “ tampering with 
the currency.” Its impertinent inter- 
meddling with our affairs, in refusing 
to receive our notes in payment for 
public lands, did me and my associates 
much injury. 

Then came the suspension of specie 
payments, and government did further 
injury to me and mine, in refusing to 
receive our notes in payment of post- 
ages. As the Hon. Abbot Lawrence 
said, in substance, on that occasion, at 
a public meeting in Boston, “I firmly 
believe that this is the most despotic, 
most oppressive government, and the 
most injuri ous to the welfare of the 
people, of any on the face of the earth.” 
Oh, the immense amount of money ] 
have had to pay for specie to satisfy 
the demands of this tyrannic govern- 
ment for duties and postages. 

Then go vernme nt, not satisfied with 
this, must do further 1D) ury to me and 
mine, by compelling us to resume 
Spec ie payme nts. 

Then Government has done me fur- 
ther wrong, in refusing to assume the 
State Debts. I have large amounts of 
Illinois, Indiana, and other State stocks, 
which are now nearly worthless, but 
which would soon receive their full 
value, if the United States Govern- 

ment would only assume the duty of 
paying them. 

Then there is my factory interest. 
On nothing which I am engaged in 
manufacturing, do I enjoy a_ higher 
protective duty than one h undred and 
fifty per cent., while my rival manu- 
facturers in other countries, are pro- 
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tected by duties of four, five, or even 
six hundred per cent. Here again, [ 
am a much-wronged man. 

But I will not go through the cata- 
Nor is it neces- 


logue of my wrongs. 


sary. Are not the Whig papers full 
of them ? My name, indeed, is not 
mentioned in them, because Snooks 
and I, before ve ji ined the church, in 


order to avoid giving scandal to the 


COLE’S IMAGINA 


BY CHARL! 
AUT OF ESSAYS 
tT c . ° 1 1 
[romas Coie is unquestionably the 


most gifted landscape painter of the 
present age. In our own opinion, 
none superior to him have ever ex- 
isted, when we consider, in connection 
with his felicity of artistic execution, 
the poetic genius which his produc- 
tions display. Having for years been 
a student of his art, and a wari lover 
of his pictures, we propose in th 
present paper to describe and comment 


e 


upon some of the imaginative works of 
this Poet-Painter. First, however, a 
few words about the man himself. 

‘he bi ro in Eng! and, 


mas Cole was 
but brought to th 
hood. As his parents, before his birth, 
had resided in 1 St i 


is country in child- 
the United ates, it Is 
with the fullest propriety that he is 
called an American painter. At any 
rate, his attachment to this country is 
so strong, that he has been heard to 
remark: “I would give my left arm, 
could I but identify myself with 
America, by saying that I was born 
here.” The incidents of his yout! 
and manhood, as recorded in “ Dun- 
lap’s History of the Arts of Design,” 
are among the most interesting things 
of the kind, and it is with reluctance 
that we refrain from inserting them in 
this place. Let it suffice, however, 
to state that the genius which was 


born with him, was fostered by inti- 
mate and long continued acquaintance 
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cause of religion and respectability, 
dropped our patronymics. We are 
now known by other names, in chureh 
and on ’change. But this change in 
my name does not in the least 
ish my wrongs. I am still “The 
Much-Wronged Man.” And such, | 
fear, I must continue to be, so long as 


dimin- 


the pestilential principles of Democra- 


our hat ‘ . at r! land 
cy Nave any sway ifn the iand. 


with the scenery of 
when as yet th were ac 
wilderness. While toiling 1 
tation, he resided for a few vears at 
time in Philadelphia, Pitt 
and New 
Europe 


tah! 
1es, established his repu- 
I 


ey 


sburg, Chilli- 


cothe, Steubenville, 


city; and, hi 
number of tin 


wing visited 








tation, and married a wife, he retired to 
the beau town of Catskill, on the 
Hudson, where he now resides, one of 
the most amiahle of men, the best of 
husbands and fathers, and the most 
d of living lan Iscape painters. 

number of his imaginative 

paintings is about twenty, and his 


actual views somewhere between fifty 
and a hundred. Out of the former, we 
intend to select our especial favorites, 
of which we shall attempt to convey 
the best idea in our power for the bene- 
fit of those readers denied the privi- 
lege of access to them—namely, The 
; Empire, The Departure and 


Course o! 
Return, Dream of Arcadia, Past and 
Present, and The Vovage of Life. On 


these alone are we willing to base our 
previous assertion, that no landscape 
painter superior to Cole has ever 


ne 


lived. Of his other productions we 
shall say nothing, only giving the 


names of those which we have seen, 
by way of making the reader acquaint- 
ed with the character of his subjects. 
They areas follows: The Architect’s 
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Dream, Paradise, Scene from Manfred, 
Expulsion from Eden, Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds, Heroic Com- 


position, Notch of the White Moun- 
tains, Italian Scenery, View of Flor- 
ence, View in Rome, Schroon Moun- 
tain, Tornado in an American Forest, 
Mount Holyoke after a Storm, A Ro- 
man Aqueduct, Niagara, Mount A®tmna, 


Lake George, New England Scenery, 
Distant View of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, and a number of smaller views 
among the m ains 


The Course oi Empire is a 


five _— ings, representing the History 
of a Sce an epitome of that of Man. 
None ac a great mind would have 


dared tochoose so vast a subject, requir- 
ing the united attributes of poet, philo- 
sopher, and painter; and very few could 
have accomplished it so sncoonatully. 

t 


In the first picture we have a per- 


fectly wild scene of rocks, mountains, 
woods, and a bay of the ocean, reposing 
in the luxuriance of a ripe Spring. 
The clouds of night are bein r dissipated 
by the beams of the rising sun. On 
the opposite side of the bay rises a 
lofty promontory, crowned by a singu- 
lar isolated rock, which would ever be 
a conspicuous landmark to the mariner. 
As the same locality 1s preserved in 


series, this rock 


each picture of the 
? 


identifies it, although the p sition of 
the spectator changes in the small 
pictures. The chase being the most 


> occupation of savage life, 


in the foreground we see an Indian 
clothed in skin, pursuing a wounded 
leer. which is bounding down a narrow 
deer, which is bounding down a narrow 
ravine. On a rock; in the middle 


are other Indians, with their 


ground, 


dogs, surrounding another deer. On 
the bosom of a little river below area 
number of canoes passing down the 
stream, while many more are drawn 


up on the shore. Onan elevation be- 
yond these ts a cluster of wigwams, 
and a number of Indians dancing round 
a fire. In this picture we have the 
first rud ‘iety. Men are 
idy banded together for mutual aid 
In the canoes, huts, and 
s, we perceive that the useful 
arts have commenced, and in the sing- 
ing which usually accompanies the 
dance of savages we behol the ge rms 
of music and poetry. The Empire is 
asserted, to a limited degree, over sea, 
Jand, and the animal kingdom. 

Ages have passed away, and in the 


iments of 
al res 
in th 1e chase. 
weal Nn 
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second picture we have the Simple or 
Arcadian State of Society. The time 
of day isa litile before noon, and the 
season early summer. The “ untracked 
and rude” has been tamed and softened. 
Shepherds are tending their flocks; a 
solitary ploughman, with his oxen, is 
turning up the soil; and in the rude 
passing into the haven of 

and in the skeleton 
building on the 
we perceive the commencement of 
Commerce. From a rude temple on 
a hill the smoke of sacrifice is ascend- 
ing to the sky, symbolizing the spirit 
of Reli In the foreground, on the 
left hand, is seated an old man, who, 
by describing strange figures in the 
A to have made some geo- 
demonstrating the 
On the right hand 
about cross- 


vesse Is 
growing Vv 
of a barque 


rillage, 


shore 


cion. 


sand, seems 
metrical discovery, 
infancy of Science. 

is a woman with a distaff, 
stone bridge; beside he 


ing a r, a boy 
is drawing on a stone the figure of a 
man with a sword; and beyond these, 


ascending the road, a soldier is partly 
seen. Under some noble in the 
middle distance, are a number of peas- 
ants dancing to the music of pipe and 
timbrel. All these things show us that 


trees, 


society is steadily progressing in its 
march of usefulness and power. 
Ages have again passed away, and 


in the third picture we have a magni- 
ficent city. It is now midday, and 
early Autumn. The Bay is now sur- 
rounded by piles of architecture, tem- 
pl es, a nades, and domes. It isa 
day of rejoicing. The spac ious harbor 
is “aaa ed with vessels, war-galleys, 
ships, and barques, their silken sails 
glistening in the sunshine. Moving 
over a massive stone bridge, in the 
foreground, is a triumphal procession. 
The conqueror, robed in purple, is 
mounted on acar drawn by an elephant, 
and surrounded by captives and a nu- 
merous train of guards and servants, 


many of them bearing pictures and 
golden treasures. As he is about to 
ass the triumphal arch, beautiful girls 


I 

strew flowers in his path ; gay festoons 
of drapery hang from the clustered 
columns; golden trophies glitter in the 
sun, and incense rises from silver cen- 
sers. Before a Doric temple, on the 
left, a multitude of white-robed priests 
are standing around on the marble 
steps, while before them a religious 
ceremony is being performed before a 
number of altars. The statue of Miner- 
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va, with a Victory in her hand, stands 
above the building of the Caryatides, 
on a columned pedestal, near which is 
a company of musicians, with cymbals, 
“trumpets also, and shawms.” From 
the lofty portico of a palace, an impe- 
rial personage is watching the proces- 
sion, surrounded by her “chil lren, at- 
tendants, and guards. Nations have 
been subjugated, man has reached the 
summit of human glory. Wealth, 
power, knowledge, and taste have 
worked together and accomplished the 
highest meed of human achievement 
and Empire. 

Another change—and lo! in the 
fourth picture, the Vicious State, or 
State of Destruction. Behold the con- 
sequences of luxury, in the weakened 
and debased condition of mankind. A 
savage enemy has entered the once 
proud and happy city; a fierce tempest 
is raging; walls and colonnades are 
lying in the dust, and temples and 
palaces are being consumed by the 


torch of the incendiary. ‘The fire of 


vengeance is swallowing up the devoted 
city. Anarchof the bridge over which 
the triumphal procession had before 
passed, has been battered down, and 
broken pillars, ruins of war-engines, 
and the temporary bridge which has 
been thrown over, indicate that this 
has been the scene of direst contention, 
Now there is a terrible conflict on the 
bridge, whose insecurity accelerates 
the horror of theconflict. Horses, and 
men, and chariots are precipitated into 
the raging waves. War-galleys are 
contending; others in flames; and 
others still, sinking beneath the power 
of a superior foe. Smoke and flames 
are issuing from the falling and pros- 
trate edifices; and along the battle- 
ments and in the blocked-up streets the 
conflict is dreadful indeed. The fore- 


ground is strewed with the bodies of 


the dead and dying. Some have fallen 
into the basin of a foun tain, tinging the 
water with blood. One female is sit- 
ting in mute despair over the dead 
body of her son; another leaping over 
a battlement, to escape the grasp of a 
ruffian soldier; and other soldiers drag 
a woman by the hair down the steps 
that form the pedestal of a mutilated 
colossal statue, whose shattered head 
lies on the pavement below. A bar- 
barous enemy has conquered the city ; 
Carnage and Destruction have asserted 
their frightful Empire. 


The last and most impressive picture 
of this series is the scene of Desola- 
tion. The sun has just departed and 
the moon is ascending the twilight sky 
over the ocean, near the place where 
the sun rose in the first picture. The 
shades of evening are grat ae steal- 
ing over the shattered and ivy-grown 
ruins of that oncegreat city. A lonely 
column rises in the foreground, on 
whose capital a solitary heron has 
built her nest, and at the foot of it her 
mate is standing in the water, both of 
them apparently conscious of being a 
living moc kery. The Doric temp le 
and triumphal bridge may still be iden- 
tified among the ruins which are laved 
by the waters of the tranquil sea. But 
though man and his works have per- 
ished, the steep | promontory with its 
isolated rock, still rears itselfagainst the 
sky, unmoved, unchanged. lime has 
consumed the works of man, and art 
is resolving into its elemental nature. 
The gorgeous pageant has passed, the 
roar of battle has ceased, the multi- 
tude has mingled with the dust, the 


The first, second and last of these 
paintings are considered the best of 
Mr. Cole’s productions, not only in the 
poetry they portray, but in their execu- 
tion. The style is more varied and 
natural, and has less the appearance 
of paint than in many of his late produc- 
tions. As to the third and fourth 
paintings, the conception of both is ex- 
ceedingly fine and poetical, but deficient 
in execution. The architecture is ad- 
mirably done, but the numerous figures 
which it was necessary to introduce 
are poorly drawn and arranged. It 
would be, perhaps, too much to ask 
that an artist should be a great painter 
of scenery and also a master of the 
human figure. Asa whole, the Course 
of Empire is a work of art worthy of 
any nation or any painter of woman 
born. These pictures were painted for 
the late Luman Reed, at a cost of 
eight thousand dollars. Surely it were 
a blessing to the Fine Arts in this 
country were such patronsa little more 
frequently found. 

The Departure and Return exhibit 
a poetical representation of the Feudal 
times. The Departure represents early 
morning in spring. As you look upon 
the picture, you can almost hear the 
fall of waters, and feel the pleasant 
breeze of the hour and season. In the 
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distance is seen a church, whose spire 
is gilded by the beams of the rising 
sun; and in the foreground is a mag- 
nificent castle, looming to the sky, the 
seeming lord and guardian of the world. 
Coming forth from one of its massy 
gates is a band of mounted cavaliers, 
who are going to the wars, full of life 
and hope and gladness. The leader, 
in a splendid dress, is mounted on a 
noble charger, whose flashing eye and 
extended nostrils show that he is im- 
patient for the fight. ‘Purn your eyes 
away, and they are gone. 

[Imagine that months have passed, 
and look upon the Return. It is now 
evening, the season autumn, but the 
same section of country. The castle 
is now in the distance, and the church 
in the foreground. ‘Toil-worn, a few 
only are returning home by a wood- 
land path; and their leader, dying or 
wounded, is conveyed home upon a lit- 
ter carried by men. His steed, with 
heavy step, is following behind. As 
they approach the church a party of 
monks are seen coming out, and are 
taken by surprise, to meet the small 
remnant of brave warriors just return- 
ed from a long and tedious campaign. 

How simple and yet how complete 
is the story here revealed! As these 
are among the artist’s early pictures, 
they are distinguished for their truth 
and unmannered style ; and as composi- 
tions, are unsurpassed. 

The “ Dream of Arcadia” is the per- 
fect personification of the sweetest 
dream of poetry and romance. It is 
composed of temples, vine-clad moun- 
tains, streams, cascades, trees, shep- 
herds and minstrels, everything in fact 
which poets have described as making 
Arcady the most beautiful land under 
the sun. 

The “ Past and Present” consists of 
two pictures. The first is a tourna- 
ment near a castle. The second is the 
same spot, but with the castle gone to 
decay. On the field where we beheld 
the brave deeds of chivalry, a single 
shepherd boy is tending his sheep. 
The first of these we think sualy 
managed, but the last is without a sin- 
gle fault,—it is superb. 

The “ Voyage of Life” is a series of 
fine pictures, allegorically portraying 
the prominent features of man’s life, 
viz., childhood, youth, manhood and 
old age. The subject is one of such 


universal interest, that it were almost 
VOL. XII.—NO. 
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impossible to treat it in an entirely 
original manner, but no one can deny 
that the conception of the painter dis- 
plays a high and rare order of poetical 
power. 

In the first we behold the dawn of a 
summer morning. A_ translucent 
stream is issuing from an unknown 
source out of a deep cavern in the side 
of a mountain. Floating gently down 
the stream is a golden boat made of 
the sculptured figures of the Hours, 
while the prow is formed by the present 
hour holding forth an emblem of Time. 
It is filled with flowers, and on these a 
little child is seated, tossing them with 
his upraised hands, and smiling with 
new-born joy, as he looks upon the 
unnumbered beauties and glories of 
this bright world around him; while a 
guardian angel is at the helm, with his 
wings lovingly and protectingly ex- 
tended over he child. Love, purity 
and beauty emanate like incense from 
the sky, the earth and water, so that 
the heart of the gazer seems to forget 
this world and lose itself in a dream of 
heaven. 

A few fleeting years are gone, and 
behold the change! The Stream of 
Life is widened, and its current strong 
and irresistible, but it flows through a 
country of surpassing loveliness. The 
Voyager, who is now a youth, has 
taken the helm into his own hands, 
and the dismissed angel stands upon 
the shore looking at him with “ a look 
made of all sweet accord,” as if he 
said in his heart, ‘God be with thee, 
thoughtless mortal!” But the youth 
heeds not his angel, for his eyes are 
now riveted by an airy castle pictured 
against the sky, dome above dome 
reaching to the very zenith. The 
phantom of worldly happiness and 
worldly ambition has absorbed the 
imagination and the eager gaze of the 
wayward voyager, and as he urges his 
frail bark onward, he dreams not of the 
dangers which may await him in his 
way. To the boat, only a few flowers 
are now clinging, and on closer obser- 
vation we perceive that the castle in 
the air, apparently so real, has only a 
white cloud for its foundation, and that 
ere long the stream makes a sudden 
turn, rushing with the fury of a mad- 
dened steed down a terrible ravine. 
The moral of the picture it is needless 
for us to attempt to elucidate. 

Another change, and lo! the verge of 
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a cataract and a fearful storm. The 
rudderless bark is just about to plunge 
into the abyss below, while the Voy- 
ager (now in the prime of manhood) 
is imploring the only aid that can avail 
him in the trying hour, that of heaven. 
Demoniacal images are holding forth 
their temptations in the clouds around 
him, but he heeds them not. His con- 
fidence in God supports him, the pre- 
vious agony of his soul is dispelled or 
subdued by a reflection of immortal 
light stealing through the storm, and 
by the smiles of his guardian angel, 
visibly stationed in the far-off sky. 

The Voyage of Life is ended, and 
our voyager, now white with hoary 
hairs, has reached that point where the 
waters of time and eternity mingle to- 
gether—a bold conception, which is 
finely embodied by the daring genius 
of the painter. The hour-glass is gone, 
and the shattered bark is ready to dis- 
solve into the fathomless waters be- 
neath. The old man is on his knees, 
with clasped hands and his eyes turned 
heavenward, for the greenness of earth 
is for ever departed, and a gloom is upon 
the ocean of Eternity. But just above 
the form of our good voyager is hover- 
ing his angel, who is about to trans- 
port him to his home; and, as the eye 
wanders upward, an infinite host of 
heavenly ministers are seen ascending 
and descending the cloudy steps which 
lead to the bosom of God. Death is 
swallowed up in life, the glory of heaven 
has eclipsed that of the earth, and our 
voyager is safe in the haven of eternal 
rest. And thus endeth the allegory of 
Human Life. 

With regard to the mechanical exe- 
cution of these paintings, we consider 
them not equal to some of the earlier 
efforts of the same pencil. They are 
deficient in atmosphere, and have too 
much the appearance of paint. The 
water in the first, second and third pic- 
tures, is superior, and the knowledge 
of perspective in the last of them is 
masterly. In all of them the figures 
are very fine, considering the difficulty 
of managing such peculiar characters. 
In the first we are pleased with the 
simplicity of the composition; in the 
second with the variety, there being 
portrayed the elm of England, the 
plane of Tuscany, the palm of tropic 
climes, the mountains of Switzerland 
and the oak of America; in the third, 
with the genius displayed in using the 


very storm to tell a story; and in the 
fourth, with the management of the 
light, and the apparent reality of those 
rays of glory. These pictures were 
painted for the late Samuel Ward, of 
New York, and the price received for 
them was five thousand dollars. 

Thus have we attempted to describe 
the prominent imaginative paintings of 
‘Thomas Cole, with the object in view, 
of making the public at large acquaint- 
ed with the fact that great acquisitions 
have been and are being made to the 
Fine Arts, even in our own country. 
His is a name which we should not 
willingly let die. A man of fine, ex- 
alted genius, by his pencil he has done 
a great deal of good, not only to his 
chosen art, by becoming one of its mas- 
ters, but also in a moral point of view. 
And this reminds us of the influences 
which may be exerted by the landscape 
painter. ‘That these are of importance 
no one can deny. Is not painting as 
well the result and expression of 
thought as writing? What though, 
instead of pen, ink and paper, the 
painter uses canvass, a pencil, and the 
colors of the rainbow, yet these, if he 
is a poet in his soul, can display his 
power to scarcely less effect than 
though, to give utterance to his 
“ thoughts that glow,” his means were 
the “ words that burn.” With these, 
if he isa wise and good man, he may 
portray, to every eye that rests upon his 
canvass, the loveliness of virtue and re- 
ligion, or the deformity and wretched- 
ness of a vicious life. He may warn 
the worldling of his folly and impend- 
ing doom, and encourage the Christian 
in his pilgrimage to heaven. He may 
delineate the marvellous beauty of na- 
ture, so as to lead the mind upward to 
its Creator, or proclaim the ravages of 
time, that we may take heed to our 
ways and prepare ourselves for a safe 
departure from this world into that be- 
yond the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. A goodly portion of all these 
things have been accomplished by 
Thomas Cole. As yet, he is the only 
landscape painter in this country who 
has attempted imaginative painting, 
and the success which has followed 
him in his career, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, affords great encourage- 
ment to our young painters in this de- 
partment of the art. Cole has indeed 
done some great things, but a thousand- 
fold more he has left undone. He has 
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but set a noble example, which ought 
to be extensively followed. Mind, we 
do not mean by this that his subjects 
ought to be imitated. Far from it, be- 
cause they are not stamped with a na- 
tional character, as the production of 
all painters should be. Excepting his 
actual views of American scenery, the 
paintings of Cole might have been 
produced had he never set foot upon 
our soil. Let our young painters aspire 
to something above a mere copy of na- 
ture, or even a picture of the fancy; 
let them paint the visions of their 
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imagination. No other country ever 
offered such advantages as our own. 
Let our young painters use their pen- 
cils to illustrate the thousands of scenes, 
strange, wild and beautiful, of our early 
history. Let themaim high, and their 
achievements will be distinguished. 
Let them remember that theirs is a no- 
ble destiny. What though ancient 
wisdom and modern poetry have told 
us that “art is long and time is fleet- 
ing !”—let them toil and toil with na- 
ture as their guide, and they will as- 
suredly have their reward. 


Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 
“ Let there be light.” 


Lieut to the darkened mind 
Bear like the sun the world’s wide circle round, 
Bright messengers that speak without a sound! 
Sight on the spirit-blind 
Shall fall where’er ye pass; your living ray 
Shall change the night of ages into day ; 
God speed ye on your way! 


Tn closet and in hall, 
Too long alone your message hath been spoken ; 
The spell of gold that bound ye there is broken, 
Go forth and shine on all! 
‘The world’s inheritance, the legacy 
Bequeathed by Genius to the race are ye ; 
Be like the sunlight, free! 


A mighty power ye wield ! 
Ye wake grim centuries from their deep repose, 
And bid their hoarded treasuries unclose, 
The spoils of time to yield. 
Ye hold the gift of immortality ; 
Bard, sage, and seer, whose fame shall never die, 
Live through your ministry. 


Noiseless upon your path, 
Freighted with love, romance, and song, ye speed, 
Moving the world in custom and in creed, 
Waking its love or wrath. 
Tyrants, that blench not on the battle-plain, 
Quail at your silent coming, and in vain 
Would bind the riven chain. 


Shrines that embalm great souls! 
Where yet the illustrious dead high converse hold, 
As gods spake through their oracles of old ; 
Upon your mystic scrolls 
There lives a spell to guide our destiny ; 
The fire by night, the pillared cloud by day, 
Upon our upward way! | 
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AND BIRD-VOICES. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Batmuy Spring—weeks later than we 
expected, and months later than we 
longed for her—comes at last, to revive 
the moss on the roof and walls of our 
old mansion. She peeps brightly into 
my study-window, inviting me to throw 
it open, and create 2 summer atmo- 
sphere by the intermixture of her ge- 
nial breath with the black and cheer- 
less comfort of the stove. As the case- 
ment ascends, forth into infinite space 
fly the innumerable forms of thought 
or fancy that have kept me company 
in the retirement of this little chamber, 
during the sluggish lapse of wintry 
weather ;—visions, gay, grotesque, and 
sad ; pictures of real life, tinted with 
nature’s homely grey and russet ; scenes 
in dream-land, bedizened with rain- 
bow hues, which faded before they 
were well laid on;—all these may 
vanish now, and leave me to mould a 
fresh existence out of sunshine. Brood- 
ing meditation may flap her dusky 
wings, and take her owl-like flight, 
blinking amid the cheerfulness of noon- 
tide. Such companions befit the season 
of frosted window-panes and crackling 
fires, when the blast howls through 
the black ash-trees of our avenue, and 
the drifting snow-storm chokes up the 
wood-paths, and fills the highway from 
stone-wall tostone-wall. In the spring 
and summer time, all sombre thoughts 
should follow the winter northward, 
with the sombre and thoughtful crows. 
The old paradisiacal economy of life is 
again in force; we live, not to think, 


nor to labor, but for the simple end of 


being happy; nothing, for the present 
hour, is worthy of man’s infinite capa- 


city, save to imbibe the warm smile of 


heaven, and sympathize with the re- 
viving earth. 

The present spring comes onward 
with fleeter footsteps, because winter 
lingered so unconscionably long, that 
with her best diligence she can hardly 
retrieve half the allotted period of her 
reign. It is but a fortnight since I 


stood on the brink of our swollen river, 
and beheld the accumulated ice of four 
frozen months go down the stream. 


Except in streaks here and there upon 
the hill-sides, the whole visible uni- 
verse was then covered with deep 
snow, the nethermost layer of which 
had been deposited by an early Decem- 
ber storm. It wasa sight to make the 
beholder torpid, in the impossibility of 
imagining how this vast white napkin 
was to be removed from the face of the 
corpse-like world, in less time than had 
been required to spread it there. But 
who can estimate the power of gentle 
influences, whether amid material de- 
solation, or the moral winter of man’s 
heart! There have been no tempestu- 
ous rains—even no sultry days—but a 
constant breath of southern winds, with 
now a day of kindly sunshine, and now 
a no less kindly mist, or a soft descent 
of showers, in which a smile and a 
blessing seemed to have been steeped. 
The snow has vanished as if by magic; 
whatever heaps may be hidden in the 
woods and deep gorges of the hills, only 
two solitary specks remain in the land- 
scape ; and those [| shall almost regret 
to miss, when, to-morrow, I look for 
them invain. Never before, methinks, 
has spring pressed so closely on the 
footsteps of retreating winter. Along 
the road-side, the green blades of grass 
have sprouted on the ve ry edge of the 
snow-drifts. The pastures and mowing 
fields have not yet assumed a gene ral 
aspect of verdure; but neither have 
they the cheerless brown tint which 
they wear in latter autumn, when ve- 
getation has entirely ceased; there is 
now a faint shadow of life, gradually 
brightening into the warm reality. 
Some tracts, ina happy exposure as, 
for instance, yonder south-western slope 
of an orchard, in front of that old red 
farm-house, beyond the river—such 
patches of land already wear a beauti- 
ful and tender green, to which no future 
luxuriance can add acharm. It looks 
unreal—a prophecy—a hope—a tran- 
sitory effect of some peculiar light, 
which will vanish with the slightest 
motion of theeye. Put beauty is never 
a delusion; not these verdant tracts, 
but the dark and barren landscape, all 
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around them, is a shadow and a dream. 
Kach moment winssome portion of the 
earth from death to life; a sudden 
gleam of verdure brightens along the 
sunny slope of a bank, which, an instant 
ago, was brown and bare. You look 


again, and behold an apparition of green 


aec ' 
grass ° 


The trees, in our orchard and else- 
where, are as yet naked, but already 
appear full of life and vegetable blood. 
It seems as if, by one magic touch, 
they might instantaneously burst into 
full foliage, and that the wind, which 
now sighs through their naked branch- 
es, might make sudden music amid 
innumerable leaves. ‘The moss-grown 
willow-tree, which for forty years past 
has overshadowed these western win- 
dows, will be among the first to put on 
its green attire. There are some ob- 
jections to the willow; it is nota dry 
and cleanly tree, and impresses the 
beholder with an association of slimi- 
ness. No trees, I think, are perfectly 
agreeable as companions, unless they 
have glossy leaves, dry bark, and a firm 
and hard texture of trunk and branches. 
But the willow is almost the earliest 
to gladden us with the promise and 
reality of beauty, in its graceful and 
delicate foliage, and the last to scatter 
its yellow yet scarcely withered leaves 
upon the ground. All through the 
winter, too, its yellow twigs give it a 
sunny aspect, which is not without a 
cheering influence, even in the greyest 
and gloomiest day. Beneatha clouded 
sky, it faithfully remembers the sun- 
shine. Our old house would lose a 
charm, were the willow to be cut 
down, with its golden crown over the 


snow-covered roof, and its heap of 


summer verdure. 

The lilac-shrubs, under my study- 
windows, are likewise almost in leaf ; 
in two or three days more, | may put 
forth my hand, and pluck the topmost 
bough in its freshest green. These 
lilacs are very aged, and have lost the 
luxuriant foliage of their prime. The 
heart, or the judgment, or the moral 
sense, or the taste, is dissatisfied with 
their present aspect. Old age is not 
venerable, when it embodies itself in 
lilacs, rose-bushes, or any other orna- 
mental shrubs; it seems as if such 
plants, . oo grow only for beauty, 
ought to flourish only in immortal 
i or, at least, to die before their 
sad decrepitude. ‘Trees of beauty are 


trees of Paradise, and therefore not 
subject to decay, by their original na- 
ture, but have lost that precious birth- 
right by being transplanted to an 
earthly soil. There is a kind of ludi- 
crous unfitness in the idea of a time- 
stricken and grandfatherly jilac-bush. 

The analogy holds good in human life. 
Persons who can only be gracefui and 
ornamental—who can give the world 
nothing but flowers—should die young, 
and never be seen with grey hair and 
wrinkles, any more than the flower- 
shrubs with mossy bark and blighted 
foliage, like the lilacs under my win- 
dow. Not that beauty is worthy of 
less than immortality,—no, the beau- 
tiful should live for ever,—and thence, 
perhaps, the sense of impropriety, 
when we see it triumphed over by 
time. Apple-trees, on the other hand, 
grow old without reproach. Letthem 
live as long as they may, and contort 
themselves into whatever perversity of 
shape they please, and deck their 
withered limbs with a spring-time gau- 
diness of pink-blossoms, still they are 
respectable, even if they afford us only 
an apple or two in a season. Those 
few apples—or, at all events, the re- 
membrance of apples in by-gone years 
—are the atonement which utilitarian- 
ism inexorably demands, for the privi- 
lege of lengthened life. Human flow- 

er-shrubs, if they will grow old on 
earth, should, beside their lovely blos- 
soms, bear some kind of fruit that will 
satisfy earthly appetites; else neither 
man, nor the decorum of nature, will 
deem it fit that the moss should gather 
on them. 

One of the first things that strikes the 
attention, when the white sheet of 
winter is withdrawn, is the neglect 
and disarray that lay hidden beneath 
it. Nature is notcleanly, according to 
our prejudices. The beauty of preced- 
ing years, now transformed to brown 
aud blighted deformity, obstructs the 
brightening loveliness of the present. 
Our avenue is strewn with the whole 
crop of autumn’s withered leaves. 
There are quantities of decayed 
branches, which one tempest after 
another has flung down, black and 
rotten ; and one or two with the ruin 
of a bird’s nest clinging to them. In 
the garden are the dried bean- -vines, 
the brown stalks of the asparagus s-bed, 
and melancholy old cabbages which 
were frozen into the soil before their 
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unthrifty cultivator could find time to 
gather them. How invariably, through- 
out all the forms of life, do we find 
these intermingled memorials of death ! 
On the soil of thought, and in the gar- 
den of the heart, as well as in the 
sensual world, lie withered leaves; the 
ideas and feelings that we have done 
with. There is no wind strong enough 
to sweep them away; infinite space 
will not garner them from our sight. 
What mean they? Why may wenot 
be permitted to live and enjoy, as if 
this were the first life, and our own 
the primal enjoyment, instead of tread- 
ing always on these dry bones and 
mouldering relies, from the aged accu- 
mulation of which springs all that now 
appears so youngand new? Sweet 
must have been the spring-time of 
Eden, when no earlier year had strewn 
its decay upon the virgin turf, and no 
former experience had ripened into 
summer, and faded into autumn, in the 
hearts of its inhabitants! That wasa 
world worth livingin! Oh, thou mur- 
murer, itis out of the very wanton- 
ness of such a life, that thou feignest 
these idle lamentations! There is no 
decay. Each human soul is the first 
created inhabitant of its own Eden. 
We dwell in an old moss-covered man- 
sion, and tread in the worn foot-prints 
of the past, and have a grey clergy- 
man’s ghost for our daily and nightly 
inmate; yet all these outward circum- 
stances are made less than visionary, 
by the renewing power of the spirit. 
Should the spirit ever lose this power 
—should the withered leaves, and the 

rotten branches, and the moss-covered 
Minas, and the ghost of the grey past, 
ever become its realities, and the ver- 
dure and the freshness merely its faint 
dream-—then let it pray to be released 
from earth. It will need the air of 
heaven, to revive its pristine ener- 
gies ! 

What an unlooked-for flight was 
this, from our shadowy avenue of 
black-ash and Balm of Gilead trees, 
into the infinite! Now we have our 
feet again upon the turf. Nowhere 
does the grass spring up so indus- 
triously as in this homely yard, along 
the base of the stone-wall, and in the 
sheltered nooks of the buildings, and 
especially around the southern door- 
step; a locality which seems particu- 
larly favorable to its growth, for it is 
already tall enough to bend over, and 
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wave in the wind. I observe, that 
several weeds—and, most frequently, 
a plant that stains the fingers with its 
yellow juice—have survived, and re- 
tained their freshness and sap through- 
out the winter. One knows not how 
they have deserved such an exception 
from the common lot of their race. 
They are now the patriarchs of the de- 
parted year, and may preach mortality 
to the present generation of flowers 
and weeds. 

Among the delights of spring, how 
is it possible to forget the birds! Even 
the crows were welcome, as the sable 
harbingers of a brighter and livelier 
race. ‘They visited us before the snow 
was off, but seem mostly to have de- 
parted now, or else to have betaken 
themselves to remote depths of the 
woods, which they haunt all summer 
long. Many a time shall | disturb 
them there, and feel as if I had in- 
truded among a company of silent wor- 
shippers, as they sit in sabbath-still- 
ness among the tree-tops. Their voices, 
when they speak, are in admirable ac- 
cordance with the tranquil solitude of 
a summer afternoon; and, resounding 
so far above the head, their loud clamor 
increases the religious quiet of the 
scene, instead of breaking it. A crow, 
however, has no real pretensions to re- 
ligion, in spite of his gravity of mien 
and black attire; he is certainly a 
thief, and probably an infidel. The 
gulls are far more respectable, in a 
moral point of view. These denizens 
of sea-beaten rocks, and haunters of 
the lonely beach, come up our inland 
river, at this season, and soar high 
overhead, flapping their broad wings 
in the upper sunshine. ‘They are 
among the most picturesque of birds, 
because they so float and rest upon the 
air, as to become almost stationary 
parts of the landscape. The imagina- 
tion has time to grow acquainted with 
them; they have not flitted away in a 
moment. You go up among the 
clouds, and greet these lofty-flighted 
gulls, and repose confidently with them 
upon the sustaining atmosphere. Ducks 
have their haunts along the solitary 
places of the river, and alight in flocks 
upon the broad bosom of the over- 
flowed meadows. Their flight is too ra- 
pid and determined for the eye to catch 
enjoyment from it, although it never 
fails to stir up the heart with the 
sportsman’s ineradicable instinct. They 
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have now gone further northward, but 
will visit us again in autumn. 

The smaller birds—the little songs- 
ters of the woods, and those that haunt 
man’s dwellings, and claim human 
friendship by building their nests under 
the sheltering eaves, or among the or- 
chard trees—these require a touch more 
delicate, and a gentler heart than mine, 
to do them justice. Their outburst of 
melody is like a brook let loose from 
wintry chains. We need not deem it 
a too high and solemn word, to call it 
a hymn of praise to the Creator ; since 
Nature, who pictures the reviving year 
in so many sights of beauty, has ex- 
pressed the sentiment of renewed life 
in no other sound, save the notes of 
these blessed birds. Their music, 
however, just now, seems to be inci- 
dental, and not the result of a set pur- 
pose. They are discussing the econo- 
my of life and love, and the site and 
architecture of their summer residen- 
ces, and have no time to sit on a twig, 
and pour forth solemn hymns, or over- 
tures, operas, sy mphonies, and waltzes. 
Anxious questions are asked; grave 
subjects are settled in quick and ani- 
mated debate ; and only by occasional 
accident, as from pure ecstasy, does a 
rich warble roll its tiny waves of 
golden sound through the atmosphere. 
Their little bodies are as busy as their 
voices ; they are in aconstant flutter 
and restlessness. Even when two or 
three retreat to a tree-top, to hold 
council, they wag their tails and heads 
all the time, with the irrepressible ac- 
tivity of their nature, which perhaps 
renders their brief span of life in reality 
as long as the pater urchal age of slug- 
gish man. The blackbirds, “three spe- 
cies of which consort together, are the 
noisiest of all our feathered citizens. 
Great companies of them—more than 
the famous “ four-and-twenty ” whom 
Mother Goose has immortalized—con- 
gregate in contiguous tree-tops, and vo- 
ciferate with all the clamor and con- 
fusion of a turbulent political meeting. 
Politics, certainly, must be the occa- 
sion of such tumultuous debates; but 
still—unlike all other politicians— 
they instil melody into their individual 
utterances, and produce harmony as a 
general effect. Ofall bird-voices, none 
are more sweet and cheerful to my 
ear than those of swallows, inthe dim, 
sun-streaked interior of a lofty barn; 
they address the heart with even a 


closer sympathy than Robin Red-breast. 
But, indeed, all these winged people, 
that dwell in the vicinity of home- 
steads, seem to partake of human na- 
ture, and possess the germ, if not the 
development, of immortal souls. We 
hear them saying their melodious 
prayers, at morning’s blush and even- 
tide. A little while ago, in the deep 
of night, there came the lively thrill of 
a bird’s note from a neighboring wee; a 
real song, such as greets the purple 
dawn, or mingles with the yellow sun- 
shine. What could the little bird 
mean, by pouring it forth at midnight ? 
Probably the music gushed out of the 
midst of a dream, in which he fancied 
himself in Paradise with his mate, but 
suddenly awoke on a cold, leafless 
bough, with a New England mist 
penetrating through his feathers. That 
was a sad exchange of imagination for 
reality ! 

Inseets are among the earliest births 
of spring. Multitudes, of I know not 
what species, appeared long ago, on 


the surface of the snow. Clouds of 


them, almost too minute for sight, 
hover in a beam of sunshine, and van- 
ish, as if annihilated, when they pass 
into the shade. A musquito has al- 
ready been heard to sound the s:all 
horror of his bugle-horn. Wasps in- 
fest the sunny windows of the house. 
A bee entered one of the chambers, 
with a prophecy of flowers. Rare 
butterflies came before the snow wa 
off, flaunting in the chill breeze, cal 
looking forlorn and all astray, in spite 
of the magnificence of their dark vel- 
vet cloaks, with golden borders. 

The fields and wood-paths have as 
vet few charms to entice the wanderer. 
In a walk, the other day, I found no 
violets, nor anemones, nor anything in 
the likeness of a flower. It was worth 
while, however, to ascend our opposite 
oa for the sake of gaining a general 

dea of the advance of spring, which 
I had hitherto been studying in its mi- 
nute developments. The river lay 
around me in a semi-circle, overflow- 
ing all the meadows which give it its 
Indian name, and offering a noble 
breadth to sparkle in the sunbeams. 
Along the hither shore, a row of trees 
stood up to their knees in water; and 
afar off, on the surface of the stream, 
tufts of bushes thrust up their heads, 
as it were, to breathe. The most 
striking objects were great solitary 
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trees, here and there, with a mile-wide 
waste of water allaround them. The 
curtailment of the trunk, by its im- 
mersion in the river, quite destroys the 
fair proportions of the tree, and thus 
makes us sensible of a regularity and 
propriety in the usual forms of nature. 
The flood of the present season— 
though it never amounts to a freshet, 
on our quiet stream—has encroached 
further upon the land than any previous 
one, for at least a score of years. It 
has overflowed stone-fences, and even 
rendered a portion of the highway 
navigable for boats. The waters, how- 
ever, are now gradually subsiding ; 
islands become annexed to the main- 
land; and other islands emerge, like 
new creations, from the watery waste. 
The scene supplies an admirable image 
of the receding of the Nile—except 
that there is no deposit of black slime ; 
—or of Noah’s flood—only that there 
is a freshness and novelty in these re- 
covered portions of the continent, 
which give the impression of a world 
just made, rather than of one so pollut- 
ed that a deluge had been requisite to 
purify it. These up-springing islands 
are the greenest spots in the landscape ; 
the first gleam of sunlight suffices to 
cover them with verdure. 
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Thank Providence for Spring! The 
earth—and man himself, by sympathy 
with his birth-place—would be far 
other than we find them, if life toiled 
wearily onward, without this periodi- 
cal infusion of the primal spirit. 
Will the world ever be so decayed, 
that spring may not renew its green- 
ness? Can man be so dismally age- 
stricken, that no faintest sunshine of 
his youth may revisit him once a 
year? Itisimpossible. The moss on 
our time-worn mansion brightens into 
beauty ; the good old pastor, who once 
dwelt here, renewed his prime, re- 
gained his boyhood, in the genial 
breezes of his ninetieth spring. Alas 
for the worn and heavy soul, if, 
whether in youth or age, it have out- 
lived its privilege of spring-time 
sprightliness! From such a soul, the 
world must hope no reformation of its 
evil—no sympathy with the lofiy faith 
and gallant struggles of those who 
contend in its behalf. Summer works 
in the present, and thinks not of the 
future ; Autumn is arich conservative ; 
Winter has utterly lost its faith, and 
clings tremulously to the remembrance 
of what has been; but Spring, with its 
outgushing life, is the true type of the 
Movement! 


THE IDEAL. 


BY RH. S. S. ANDROS, 


My soul’s sweet sister! I had sighed, 

Long years had sighed, and knew not why ; 
Hope after hope sprang up and died, 

And Joy in silence passed me by: 
I wept—but wherefore could not tell ; 

Save that, sometime, there came a dream 
Of one, whose voice about me fell 

Like moonlight on a forest-stream. 


It came and passed—and then my heart 
Was dark till it returned again ; 

For though the Presence might depart, 
The Shadow haunted still my brain. 

And thus I wandered, sad and Ione, 
Scarce knowing why, or what I sought, 

Till in thy look, and smile, and tone, 
There dived the Image of my Thought ! 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


YROTEST AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF 


Wiuatever difference of opinion may 
be entertained of the views expressed 
in the February Number of the Demo- 
cratic Review, on the subject of Inter- 
national Copyright, or the force of the 
argument by which its conclusions are 
sought to be sustained, there can be no 
question that the permission to use its 
pages as a medium for opposing the 


principles there advocated, is an act of 


courtesy not usual even in literary con- 


troversy, and which demands warm 
and sincere acknowledgment. 
Independent of its authorship, the 
article in question is entitled to claim, 
from all holding opposite sentiments, 
the respect due to every opinion which 
is found to court, rather than to shun, 
the test of open and candid discussion ; 
and we therefore cannot help regretting 
that the question should have been 
presented in a form which, in some 
minds, might create a prejudice against 
it at the outset—as a claim set up by 
the authors of a particular country, 
rather than as, what it really is, a 
claim urged by the great body of Ame- 


rican as well as European writers. If 


it was an attempt by Mr. Dickens, or 
any other English author, who has 
been “richly enough paid” at home, 
or by any body of English authors, to 
procure for themselves a pecuniary 
benefit for the republication, in this 
country, of works from which they 
have already derived a “ munificent 
compensation,” the demand might be 
justly treated with ridicule; but the 
claim is based on no such principles of 
narrow selfishness, nor is it obnoxious 
to any such construction. It has no 
sectional or national prejudices: it is 
made by Americans as well as English- 
men, and its English advocates who 
claim to have an interest in the repub- 
lication of their works here, support 
the same principle in favor of all Ame- 
rican and other writers foreign to Eng- 
land, whose works are to be found in 
every well-selected English library, 
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yielding thence to their authors no re 
compense but barren praise. 

By considering the question in this 
narrow point of view, we are in danger 
of doing as great injustice to the subject 
itself as to the individuals thus promi- 
nently placed before us. The very 
term international gives a denial to 
the charge, and plainly shows that its 
English advocates, by supporting the 
principle, undermine the foundation of 
the valuable copyright monopoly, the 
possession of which would be secured 
to them alone, under a more restricted 
system, and voluntarily seek to throw 
open its large and rich resources to 
American and other foreign writers ; 
thus inviting competition, and becom- 
ing (so to speak) the advocates of free 
trade in the commodity from which 
they derive their subsistence—a pro- 
ceeding we should have thought to be 
in entire accordance with the principles 
of the Democratic Review. It should 
also be borne in mind that, at their 
instance, the British legislature has 
already made the first advance, by a 
late enactment authorizing the grant 
of copyright to authors of works pub- 
lished out of that country, for a term 
not exceeding that secured to native 
authors, conditionally upon the works 
of their writers having a like protection 
in the foreign country. 

Although we entirely differ from the 
Review, as to the effect of the compe- 
tition with which American literature 
has to contend, and believe that a sys- 
tem of international copyright, upon 
equitable terms between authors and 
the public, would be no less an act of 


justice to native than to foreign authors, 


we do not intend to discuss this ** mean- 
er argument of expediency ;” the present 
ovject being to show that the claim, in 
its ‘“ moral aspect,” is founded on prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. It here 
becomes material to ascertain what 
right or property an author is considered 
by the Review to have in the works of 
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own creation—the resulis of his 
own labor; and as this is merely given 
ja a negative form—tl 
what it is denied to be, the only me- 
thod of placing it before the reader is 
by the extracts which follow; in con- 
sidering which it should be kept in 
view, that the proposed International 
Copyright is not retrospective—is not 
an ex post facto law—does not seek 
remuneration for that which has al- 
ready been richly enough paid—is not 
claimed for works already published, 
and therefore public property, on the 
terms upon which they were published ; 
but seeks to embrace those only which 
have no existence, or which, if they 
have the semblance of being, exist « ay 
in the mind of the author, or at most, 
in manuscript, the work of his own 
hands. 


* We once thought otherwise, but 
would now deny altogether the principle 
of a natural right of literary property, 
absolute, exclusive, and perpetual. The 
inspiration which speaks through the 
organ of the poet or the phil er. or 
which directs the ingenuity of the inven- 
tor, is not his own, nor has he any such 
right of individual property in that which 
it has at once commanded and taught him 
to give to the world, as to be free, for 
himself, his heirs, executors, administra- 
tors, or assigns, for ever, to do with it 
what may seem meet to him or them—to 
destroy or suppress it, or forbid access to 
it to the whole or any portions of the 
race.” 


sop! 


There is, doubtless, great difference 
of opinion, whether an author has an 
exclusive and perpetual right of pro- 
perty in his literary works; but as the 
International Copyright question does 
not necessarily involve this demand, 
and as no such claim is now sought to 
be enforced, it would be useless to enter 
into the discussion. 

It is freely admitted that all who 
are endowed with superior mental 
powers, are bound by an obligation to 
the source from whence their qualifi- 

cations are derived, to employ them as 
shall most conduce to the object for 
which they were conferred, the spread 
of truth and knowledge, and most ad- 
vance the great interests of society ; 
that their being allowed to “fust in 
us unused,” is a fault differing only in 


degree from their misapplication; bnt 
is this obligation confined to those only 
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to whom are granted superior mental 
qualifications? Certainly not. The 
natural talents and qualifications of all] 
men, whether of mind or body, are 
alike gifts from the Creator, and impose 
upon all a like responsibility for their 
use, abuse, or misapplication. The 
same duty attaches to each individual 
—to the laborer who, by his physical 
strength, earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow—to the mechanic, who 
lives by the exercise of his manual 
skill—to the farmer, who cultivates 
the soil—and to the seaman, who na- 
vigates the ocean: all are alike respon- 
sible; and he to whom “ one talent” 
is granted is under the same ee i¢ n 
as he is to whom are entrusted “ five 
talents.” 

As between man and his Creator, it 
may therefore be correct to allege that 
“the inspiration which speaks through 
the organ of the poet or the philoso- 
p yher, is not his own ;” nor in this view 
is the skill of the mechanic, or the cor- 
poreal strength of the laborer, his own. 
Even man’s life itself is not his own: 
the power which granted that and all 
his other attributes, mental and bodily, 
is under no obligation for their con- 
tinuance : one and all mi 1y at any mo- 
ment be snatched from his possession, 
without his daring even to question the 
justice of the decree. Man, however, 
was made for society,—it is his natural 
state,—in no other condition could the 
purposes and ends of his existence be 
accomplished ; and as there is an uni- 
versal obligation from mankind to the 
Creator, so there are social and moral 
duties from man to man which are 
alike obligatory upon all. But there is 
this difference, the social obligations of 
mankind are in every instance recipro- 
eal; each duty draws with it a corre- 
sponding claim. The duty of obedi- 
ence from the citizen to the laws, en- 
forced through the legally constituted 
authorities, involves a corresponding 
right of protection of life and property, 
which is no less a duty on the part of 
those to whom the task of government 
is entrusted. Parental affection and 
filial reverence, and even the claims of 
friendship, are in like manner recipro- 
cal. No one will deny the mutual ob- 
ligations of the laborer and his em- 
ployer, and it matters not whether the 
labor be performed by mere physical 
strength, by manual skill and dexterity, 
or by the more toilsome and more ex- 








hausting labors of the intellect; “na- 
tural morals,” no less plainly than 


the divine word, teach us that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. It is upon 
this ground that we support the natu- 
ral right of an author to his works, 
and the claim which he has upon so- 
ciety for remuneration. 

The Review then proceeds : 


‘The unanimous good sense of all the 
nations which have legislated on the sub- 
ject has not been mistaken in regarding 
this privilege of ownership in copyright 
or patentright as an artificial and limited, 
not a natural and absolute right of proper- 
ty. Accordingly, it has been granted— 
unlike other species of property—for lim- 
ited terms of years, and generally confined 
to the subjects of the legislating sove- 
reignty.”’ 


It may here be as well to observe, 
that the argument of the Review bears 
equally against the existing copyright, 
us it does against international copy- 
right. In fact the only conclusion to 
be drawn from it isa denial that the 
author has any “ property” in his works, 
or any “ absolute right” to compensa- 
tion for his |: bor. * The inspiration is 
not his own,”—* The unanimous good 
sense of all nations” has not regard: d 
copyright as ao “absolute property,” 
but as a “ privilege of ownership.” 

Although, as before stated, diiference 
of opinion exists as to the perpetual 
right of property of an author, we are 
not aware that any nation has denied 
him “a natural and absolute right of 
property” in his works. In this coun- 
try, as well as in England, such right 
is distinctly recognized up to the ime 
when they are published wiih his con- 
Previous to such publicati on it 
has every iacident of ng rity, and the 


sent. 


author pussesses over absolute and 
unlimited control. He can hold, traus- 
fer, sell or mortgage it; he can alter, 


enlar ze, curtail, suppress or destroy it; 
and although it is neither lands, tene- 
ments, go ids nor chattels, yet, divested 
of me re technicality, it is in the eye of 
the law as much property as houses, 
lands or werchandise. There is nota 
more firmly established rule than that 
previous to publicatioa the law, at the 
instance of the author, will restrain all 
persons from printing, selling, making 
public, or in any way infringing or 


trespassing on the results of his labor ; 
and this action is totally independent of 
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any copyright law, and is founded on 
the absolute right of property or owner- 
ship. 

It appears that a mistake, not un- 
frequently made, has influenced the 
whole train of reasoning on this part of 
the subject, and led to what we con- 
ceive to be an erroneous conclusion. 
This mistake consists in identifying the 
natural right or property of the author, 
with the dezal property of copyright 
created, or invented for the express pur- 
pose of securing his natural right to a 
just and equitable remuneration, in the 
only manner in which it was possible 
todo so. But while we admit the au- 
thor’s property in copyright to be “ arti- 
ficial” in its creation, and “limited” as 
to its duration, we most strenuously 
object tothe term “ privilege of owner- 
ship.” Who, we would ask, has, or 
claims to have, the right or power of 
conferring upon any man the privilege 
“of remuneration” for hislabor? If it 
is admitted that he is entitled to be 
compensated, and that the copyright is 
secured to him as the means of remu- 
neration, then, unless justice is a privi- 
lege, he cannot be said to have a * privi- 
lege of ownership.’ 

That the products of the mind differ 
in many essential qualities from those 
of the hands, is no reason why the 
parties, by whose labor they are ma- 
tured, should have no property in them; 
although it is obvious that such proper- 
ty must be guarded, and the fruits of it 
protected in a different manner. One 
man fells timber from the forest, and 
with the labor of his hands builds a 
house, the possession of which is the 
reward of his labor, and is secured to 
him by the law. Another constructs 
some work of art, from the exhibition 
of which he anticipates being able to 
derive the means of subsistence, and its 
inyiolability is equally secured to him. 
But neither the mere possession of his 


works, nor the exhibition of them, 
would be the means of rewarding an 


author for his toil and pains. To make 
them available for his support he must 
multiply and spread them abroad by 
means of the press, and even this would 
be useless to him unless guarded by 
some provision against literary piracy. 
This security the laws of dif Terent na- 
tions have afforded by what is termed 
copyright, and it is the only mode in 
which remuneration could be secured, 
and at the same time made to depend 
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upon the estimation in which the re- 
sult of the labor is held by society, for 
whom it was performed :—or, in other 
words, the value which society sets 
upon the work. 

The error before alluded to seems to 
have led to the remark, that— 


“ No country has dreamed of protecting 
the copyrights or parentrights of other 
countries. It is a right entirely the crea- 
ture of legislation, local, special, and con- 
ventional, founded partly on the equity of 
remuneration to the author and his i imme- 
diate family, under the authority of that 
government of which he is a subject, and 
partly on the consideration of that expedi- 
ency which dictates that such privilege 
should be conferred on him and his—for a 
term not too long to conflict with the gene- 
ral interest of the community—as an in- 
ducement to him and to others, super- 
added to those other and higher moral in- 
fluences which bid him speak for the same 
reason that the bird the flower 
blooms, and the star shines.” 


sings, 


We would merely add on this point, 
that the laws of this country, which 
are founded on the English copyright 
Statutes, are a distinct and positive 
recognition of the principles for which 
we contend, not founded on expediency, 
but un natural justice. In England 
the natural right of property of an au- 
thor in his works, appears to have been 
recognized toa greater extent than in 
this country. There, a majority of the 
judges in the highest common law 
court, recognized the principle of an 
absolute and perpetual right; and al- 
though their decision of the case in 
which the point arose was su! sequent. 
ly reversed on appeal, yet the Court of 
Appeal, i in order, as it would seem, to 
guard against the possibility of miscon- 
struction, declared the reversal to be 
founded on the fact, that the statute in 
force having enacted that an author 
should be entitled to copyright in his 
works fora defined period, and no long- 
er ; the more extended claim, if it ever 
existed, was abridged by the statute, 
and that all remedy for its violation 
afier the prescribed term was thereby 
taken away. ° 

[t is not material, for the present pur- 
pose, to consider whether an author has 
a natural and perpetual right of proper- 
ty, or only a claim for compensation. 
That he has either the one or the other, 
cannot, we think, be doubted; nor do 
we conceive that his absolute property 
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in the copyright granted in various 
countries admits of a question. It 
therefore only remains to consider the 
doctrine that “no member of one poli- 
tical body or system can have the right 
to demand it from the government of 
another, unless by a transfer of resi- 
dence he should bring himself within 
the pale of its protection, and the scope 
of its internal policy.” 

The claim for International Copy- 

right has but recently been urged ; that 
it has not hitherto been acted on uncon- 
ditionally by any government, is no ar- 
cument against its justice. While au- 
thors were content with the narrow 
and restricted protection, or right of 
property, or remuneration, limited to 
the country of which, by the accident 
of birth or the choice of residence, 
they were citizens, copyright laws of 
those countries may be 
determining the amount of compensa- 
tion for which their respective authors 
were content to toil and Jabor; and thus 
the mutual claims of society and au- 
thors were limited to, and satisfied by, 
the grant of c pyri geht from the gov- 
ernment under which they lived. The 
claim on society being thus satisfied, 
We can perceive no objection to the re- 
publication of their works in another 
country, so long as such republication 
does not deteriorate the value of the 
copyright property thus acquired. But 
if, by any resulting from such 
re ee ion, the value of the national 

‘copyright is diminished, that diminu- 
tion is an infringement of the author's 
property, a deprivation of so much of 
the remuneration for his labor, and 
wrong against which he has a just 
claim for redress. 

It is true that up to the present time 
all nations have, in this coatan ce, Sanc- 
tioned the selfish policy of thus : a he 
priating the labor of foreign authors, 
but it has been done with the tacit 
consent, or sanction, of the parties in- 
terested. Authors have upon 
their rights, and as “ vigilantibus, non 
dormientibus, servit lex,” they can 
have no just cause of complaint for 
whatis past. The demand being, how- 
ever, made in America and throughout 
Europe, has now to be met, and grant- 
ed or teaied, on the principle of right 
and justice. 

If an author has any natural right 
of property in his wo rks, or claim on 
society for remuneration for his labor, 


] ! 
considerea as 


cause 


' 
sept 








we conceive that it must be co-exten- 
sive with the benefits derived from his 
exertions. That right cannot be lim- 
ited to the place of his birth or resi- 
dence, but must extend to every coun- 
try in which the fruits of his labor are 
made available, for pleasure or profit. 
He has not the liberty, says the Review, 
= 0 destroy or suppress it, or forbid 
access w it, to the whole or any por- 


tion of the race:” or in other words, 
his ee powers are conferred on 
him, not for the benefit of any particu- 


lar nation; their results are not to be 
confined or circumscribed by the geo- 
graphical limits of any state or 
ereigaty; they were designed for the 
whole human race, and the whole hu- 
man race has aright to the benefit and 
enjoyment to be derived from them. 
Grauting, then, that his talents are thus 
designed for the universal 
mankind—that, as between him and his 
Creator, he has no right to exclude any 
portion of the world from their use and 
enjoyment—the reciprocal obligations 
of soe toward him must be equally 
and embrace all who avail 
of the results of his pains 
and labor, and against all of whom he 
must have a just claim for recompense. 
As before stated, the duties of man to 
his Creator, and his social duties are 
distinct: but although distinct in their 
natures, they in nowise conflict with 
each other. The obligation to the due 
‘xercise of his natural powers of intel- 
leet , to the practical application of 
those powers, by study and labor, 
which exist from an author to his Cre- 
ator, does not deprive him of a right, 
or claim, which he, in common with 
all men, has upon society. It surely 
cannot that in this in- 
stance alone, 
mankind are not reciprocal. As re- 
cards an author, the whole world 
claims to be but a single community, 
having claims upon him as one of its 
members, and a common right to the 
results of his labor, of which he has 
not the power to deprive them. If, 
then, his right of remuneration is not 
binding on all who voluntarily make 
themselves participants, it cannot be 
binding on any; and thus his right, 
even to national copy right, would dis- 
appear **at one fell swoop, = and he 


SOV- 


ety 
extensive, 
themselves 


be C ontended, 


alone of all the human race be left 
without any natural right to benefit by 
the fruit of his toil and labor. 

suppose the case of an indi- 


Let us 
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vidual born and living in a small com- 
munity, when civilisation is compara- 
tively in its infancy. Whatever may 
be the state of socie LY, that is his coun- 


try, and there dw ell bis kindred and 
friends. If such a person, gifted with 


superior intelligence, should by dint of 
severe application, produce a work 
from which the world at large would 
derive greatand lasting benefits, but 
which in his own land would be un- 
productive to him, would it be just to 
say to him, We have an absolute right 
to appropriate the resuits of your labor, 
but your right of remuneration 
pends on your renouncing all 
ous attachment to kindred, friends and 
country ? No. The right of recom- 
pense is co-extensive with the benefits 
conferred. 

Nor can we in anywise admit, that 
the claim of an author can be in the 
least degree satisfied or discharged by 
“the reciprocal pleasure of fame and 
benefaction. ’ This reci- 
procity seems to lean rather too much 
to one side. The benefaction is ad- 
mitted to proceed from the author ; 
whence emanates the fame? When 
the Roman General, returning victori- 
ous from foreign conquest, was greeted 
with a triumph, was he the Hero of 
the battle, or the Hero of the pageant ? 
W hen the ashes of the great conqueror 
of modern times, claimed by the coun- 
try for which his gigantic efforts had 
been so long exerted, were entombed 
with the gorgeous splendor of more 
than eastern fable, was his fame aug- 
mented by the pompous spectacle, or 
the surrounding thousands, assembled 
to do honor to his memory? When 
the poet recited his verses to enthusias- 
tic crowds, was his fame based on the 
applause oron the poem? Applause, 
however sincere or widely extended, is 
but the evidence of fame already 
achieved ; nor can the voices of assem- 
bled million, secure fame to any man 
irrespective of his own acts and achieve 
ments. ‘ 

The mode in which the admitted 
obligation of society is proposed to be 
discharged, is open to serious objec- 
tion: 


de- 
previ- 


conscious 


“Individuals may, if they choose, vol- 
unteer to a great foreign author from 
whose labors they have derived pleasure 
and instruction, any tribute of their erati- 
tude they choose—a far more sensible and 
acceptable mode of expressing their sen- 
timents, by the way, than by public 
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balls and dinners. We do not doubt, 
that in the hour of Scott’s need, a large 
sum might have been raised for him in 
this mode, which it would have been as 
honorable for the one party to receive as 
for the other to give. Or if the experi- 
ment were tried by any of our publishers, 
enjoying the publie respeet and confi- 
dence, of issuing the same edition of any 
new work by a popular English writer aé 
two prices, the one a little more than the 
other, as a species of gratuitous author’s 
benefii—some imprint on the title-page 
distinguishing between the two—a very 
considerable number of the beneficiary 
edition would doubtless be purchased, 
even if not more than of the other; and 
all, either recognizing a moral obligation 
or feeling an impulse of grateful liberali- 
ty, would have an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing their conscience and indulging their 
heart.” 

This “author’s benefit” isa novel idea, 
whose efficacy we must beg leave to 
doubt until it has been made to sub- 
mit to the test of experience. But is 
it enough, in return for actual profit 
and advantage, to confer a purely vol- 
untary generosity? That a tribute 
spontaneously granted to genius in the 
time of need, would be honorable alike 
to the giver and receiver, we would 
cheerfully admit; but rather than to 
render assistance at the shipwreck, 
would it not be a more grateful task 
to avert the gale? Acknowledging 
the obligation, let us then not deny to 
justice, what we would vield to sym- 
pathy! If Sir Walter Scott, in his 
brightest days, when each fresh tri- 
umph of his genius was anticipated 
with arestless anxiety, and hailed with 
feelings of delight, had ventured to 
suggest that he had a moral claim on 
those who derived instruction, or ex- 
perienced pleasure, from his labors, 
none could have denied the obligation, 
or would have waited until his reverse 
of fortune had changed the aspect of the 
claim. Honorable as under the circum- 
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stances then existing would have been 
the offering alluded to, and honorably 
as he might have accepted it, we re- 
joice that his proud and noble spirit of 
independence was not put to the trial. 
The brightest page in his history is 
that on which is recorded his triumph 
over adversity. Had his intellect been 
shattered, or his arm paralyzed by mis- 
fortune, his writings would still have 
raised an eternal monument to his 
fame, and his memory would have 
been hallowed through succeeding 
ages; but it would have wanted the 
halo which naught but that triumph 
could have shed around it. Highly as 
we must have esteemed him as an 
author, and deeply as we must have 
venerated Lim as a man, the brightest 
gem in his crown of glory would have 
been hidden from our view. 

That a widely extended prejudice 
exists against the establishment of 
International Copyright, is owing 
to the imperfect knowledge of the 


grounds on which it is claimed, 
which are erroneously conceived by 


many to be totally different from those 
on which the ne copyright is 
founded. But let it be known that 
they are identical in principle; that to 
withhold the former, is to give a prac- 
tical denial of the right to the latter; 
that it is to realize in the person of the 
author the words of the poet— 

* Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes,” 
to reduce him to a mere beneficiary, 
dependant upon voluntary aaee 
aud the sense of justice inherent in the 
human breast will revolt atthe strange 
anomaly. The time we believe to be 
not far distant, when this claim of lit- 
erature will be established, and we are 
not without hope that the genius and 
acquirements which preside over the 


NOTE. 


We have cheerfully conceded to the 
intelligent and able author of the above 
paper, the privilege requested of at- 
tacking the position we thought it a 
matter of duty to take upon this ques- 
tion, in our Number for February, 
however at variance with general 
usage for a Review thus to allow itself 


Democratic Review will yet he ex- 
erted on what we believe to be the side 
of truth and justice. S. 

to be reviewed in its own pages. The 


peculiar character of the question 

the general prevalence, among our 
literary men, of the contr: ury opinion to 
the views maintained by us—the high 
ground of moral right, as well as of 
policy in the common interests of lit- 
erature, and those of national litera- 
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ture in particular, on which the pro- 
posed privilege of International Copy- 
right is demanded—lead us to this de- 
parture from the general theory and 
system of a work ‘of this nature. At 
the same time we deem it proper to 
record this caveat agaiust its being re- 
garded as settling a precedent, to com- 
pel us on all future occasions to sub- 
mit to a similar process of reply and 
rebuke in our own pages, whenever 
any individual may feel moved by the 
spirit to controvert our views on any 
or every subject discussed in them. 
This is a point on which it is essen- 
tial to maintain the most unrestricted 
and irresponsible discretion—of which 
determination we thus give due and 
ample notice accordingly, to all and 
sundry whom it may concern. 

In the meantime, while we abstain 
from trenching in jot or tittle upon the 
integrity of the text of the above 


paper—respecting even the phrases of 


personal civility and compliment with 
which its dose of argument is judi- 
ciously sweetened—we exercise the 
right of subjoining a very brief com- 
mentary by way of per contra. 

In the first place we beg leave to 
refer the reader to an attentive and 
candid perusal of the Article in ques- 
tion, which is here combated. Our 
respondent is as honorable a disputant 
as one could desire to engage ; and yet 
the insensible and unavoidable influ- 
ence of controversy, even upon his 
mind, is such, that in several instances 
his exposition of the argument he aims 
at confuting is far from rendering it 
fair and full justice. We greatly pre- 
fer that the reader’s comparison be- 
tween the antagonist views on the dif- 
ferent points considered, should be 
founded on a_ perusal of the entire 
statement of both sides, rather than 
on three or four short extracts, de- 
tached from their context, as they 
stand selected and quoted above. 

Far from us the stupid presumption 
of saying that we shall never alter our 
view of this subject, and thus realize 
the wish and anticipation so kindly ex- 
pressed by our courteous respondent. 
We have a high respect for the sacred 
right of change of mind, and hold the 


mere merit of “ consistency,” instead 


of being the “ jewel ” it is vaunted for, 
as not worth a common glass bead. 
Yet it must be by other processes of ar- 
gument than one substantially admit- 


ting the main points of our own, that 
the Democratic Review is to bedrawn 
over into the ranks of the advocates of 
the proposed International Copyright. 

The skeleton of the argument em- 
ployed by us on the other side was 
this :-— 

That there is no natural moral right 
of property in a published book, abso- 
lute, exclusive and perpetual, such as 
to vest in its author any rightful au- 
thority forever and everywhere to con- 
trol or limit at his pleasure its multipli- 
cation and diffusion among men. That 
this right of literary property, as it 
exists in all civilized nations, is a cons 
ventional and restricted one, as a tem- 
porary privilege, founded on the com- 
bined considerations of equity and ex- 
pediency,—equity to the author, who 
ought to be supported in his noble 
labors, and remunerated for them; and 
expediency on behalf of society, whose 
interest it is to extend the most effec- 
tive inducements to authors to exert 
their best powers for the public benefit. 
Thai an author (who is not forced by 
society to write), writes under an im- 
plied compact with the laws of the 
sovereignty to which the political dis- 
tribution of the human race attaches 
him as a subject and resident ; the law 
holds out to him certain inducements, 
on the strength of which he writes and 
publishes ; if these conditions are ful- 
filled, all his rightful claims to pecu- 
niary remuneration are satisfied, and 
he has no reason to complain, if in 
another country, the antipodes perhaps 
of his own, and a totally distinct po- 
litical organization, his work is’ repro- 
duced, for the benefit of a new popula 
tion, without injury to any of the rights 
or interests of his secured by law at 
home. That to this foreign nation it 
is a question of expediency whether or 
not to grant him, to any greater or less 
extent, a privilege of copyright; and 
that actually in the case of the present 
demand upon our government on be- 
half of English authors, the prepon- 
derance of the expediency—an expe- 
diency coincident with the moral right 
of the matter—is against its conces- 
sion. 

This argument does not seem to us 
to be met in the above paper—capable 
as its writer certainly is of doing full 
justice to his cause. In disclaiming 
any demand for International Copy right 
as applieable to works already pub- 
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lished, it virtually yields that ground 
of justice and mors il right, on which 
alone its prospective application can 
be claimed ; and indeed it in terms re- 
ognizes the view of the question taken 
on our side of the argument, when it 
refers to them as “ —e already pub- 
lished, and therefore public property, 
upon which they were 


on tft he lerms 
up ishe Sl 
We see but little force in the argu- 
ment sought in the “ firmly established 
rule, that previous to publication, the 
law, at the instance of the author, will 
restrain all persons from printing, sell- 
ing, making public, or in any way in- 


fringing or trespassing on the results of 


his labor.” Previous to publication, 
the author’s manuscript is indeed pri- 
vately and personally his own, on the 
same basis of right as any other species 
of pri perty. But after he has chosen 
to give it forth to the world in pudlica- 

n, it becomes a very different ques- 
mo how far society have a right to 
multiply and distribute the copies of it. 
While there is an equity on his part to 
a certain remuneration, there is, as 
before said, an expediency on the part 
of society prompting to bestow it. 
The 
that remuneration is a question of poli- 
cy to be determined by a liberal and 
wise legislation; and when it is thus 
established, the author, we repeat, 
writes and publishes under a virtual 
contract with the existing state of the 
law. In England, for i instance, with 
this view, the sole privilege of publish- 
ing and vending is secured for a certain 
le agth of time—after which it ceases, 
ind the work becomes public properly. 
These conditions mark the limit at 
which the legislation of the country 
itself from which this demand now 
chiefly proceeds, fixes this equity on 
the part of the author, and correspond- 
ing expediency on the part of the pub- 
lic. Why, then, it may well be asked, 
is a foreign country morally bound to 
increase the author’s remuneration by 
extending the surface of population or 
geography over which his privilege is 


to operate, rather than his own coug- 


try a increase it by extending the pe- 
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riod of time within which itis con- 
ferred 2 

But the whole ar cument seems in- 
deed given up, on the page 612 above, 
in the two commencing, 
“ The claim on society being thus satis- 
fied,” &c. We perfectly agree with 
the limitation there stated to the ad- 
mitted rigl at « f republication in another 
country. We have no right to repub- 
lish here for the English market; and 


sentences 


the trade driven by the Belgian print- 
ers in cheap republications of all in- 
teresting French books for smuggled 
introduction into France, will never 


find either an apologist in us, or a justi- 
fication in any of the arguments we 
have advanced. 

In the supposition made, of a great 
work produced by a citizen of a small 
community, where no market for it 
could be expected adequate to his re- 
muneration or to the object of inducing 
him to write and publish—there is 
more ingenuity than real force. This 
is not the case in point of fact in the 
actual controversy under consideration. 
If it should ever arise, it will be time 
enough then to provide for it. In such 
a case, it would then perhaps be our 
true interest to grant the privilege in 
question, on the same ground of policy 
and equity on which it is now granted 
for a certain number of years to our 
own citizens, for the sake of remunera- 
tion and incentive. But in relation to 
the English public and English authors 
neither of these considerations can have 
any weight as arguments addressed to 
American legislation. 

Neither able nor disposed to extend 
this Note bey« nd the limit of the pre- 
sent page, we abstain from proceeding 
any deeper or further into the discus- 
sion of this question,—which has in- 
deed bearings, in its connection with 
the general subject of the philosophy 
of Property, which might lead us much 
further than there has yet appeared 
any occasion to go. Such points in the 
above paper as have not been here 
touched upon, we are content to leave 
to the intelligent reflection of the read- 
er, and toa fair comparison of them with 
the arguments of our former Article. 
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7 THE LAY OF THE LOWLY. 
BY RH. S. S. ANDROS. 


I may not boast of ancient name, 
And lineage of glory ; 
Nor for ancestral honors claim 
Proud niche in fane or story 5 
Not phy of the Past have [, 
No sword nor battered shield, . 
Nor pennon crimsoned with the dye 
Of Valor's gory field. 





No Power is mine; nor Fame, nor Art, | 
Nor hoard of gleaming treasure ; 
My wealth is but an honest heart, 
A love that hath no measure: 
A heart, that knows nor sun nor set, 
And heeds nor kin nor clan; 
A love, that hails a brother met, 
W here’er it hails a man. 


But though my lot is low, the year 
Rich store of pleasaunce bringeth: 

For me the dew distils its tear, 

. With me the wild-bird singeth: 

For me the winds have e’er a glee, 
The bright blue sky a smil®, 

And at my beck, glad harmony 
Awakes the forest-aisle. 


Around my feet, where’er I stand, ° 
Meek, pleasant flowers are blowing; 
And stately trees, on either hand, 
Their arms to heaven are throwing; 
And merrily, in sun and shade, 
The brook goes laughing by ; 
While-every bright star overhead 
Seenfeth an angel’s eye. 


All things—above, below, around— 
Have portion in my gladness ; ; 
And if I sorrow, sszht and sound 
Claim kindred with my sadness: 
The wild-fower droops, the sky grows dim, 
° ‘bhe glad winds change their tone, 
And Nature blendeth with her hymn 
The echo of my own. 


And thus I live,—and though the proud | 
Pass by me in derision, ° | 
What recks it? Scorning cannot cloud | 
The brightness of my vision : | 
The sky still smile# the blackbird sings, 
The clover blooms as sweet ; 
And still a thousand pleasant things 
Spring close about my feet. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE MOTHER AND SON. 


A TALE 


One evening in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1793, the principal personages of 
Carentan were assembled in the saloon 
of Madame de D , Whose soirées 
were the nightly resort of the society 
of the place. The accdstomed gathering 
had on that particular evening awa- 
kened an unusual interest, in conse- 
quence of some circumstances, which 
in a large city would have attracted 
no notice, but in a small town strongly 
excited the general attention. 

The evening next but one before, 
Madame de D had closed her doors 
against all the world; and on that 
immediately previous, she had again, 
on the’plea of indisposition, declined 
to receive her customary visits. Even 
in ordinary tim@s these two events 
would have produced at Carentan the 
same effect which in Paris attends a 
suspension of all the theatres,—on 











those days human existenge is, as it 
were, incomplete; but in 1793, the 
course of Madame de D might 


have the most sinister influence upon 
her destiny. At that period, the 
slightest step of an unusual character 
hazarded by the nobles became to 
them a question of life and death. 
Now, to understand properly the 
lively curiosity and the watchful keen- 
ness which this evening gave anima- 
tion to the Norman physiognomies of 
all these personages, and especially to 
sympathize with the secret perplexi- 
ties of Madame de D , it Is neces- 
sary that the part she was playing at 
Carentan, and the critical position she 
that moment occupied, should be ex- 
plained. , 
Madame de D , who was the wi- 
dow of a lieutenant-general of high rank 
and distinction, had quitted the court 
at the commencement of the emigra- 
tion. Owning a large property in 
the neighborhood of Carentan, she had 
taken refuge at that place, in the hone 
that the influence of the Terror woul 
there be scarcely sensible. This calcu- 











OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


lation, founded on an exact knowledge 
of the country, was correct; for in 
reality the Revolution inflicted but few 
of its ravages upon Lower Normandy. 

Although Madame de D—— had 
formerly associated with none but the 
noble families of the country round, 
on her visits to her estates, she had 
now, from policy, thrown open her 
house to all the principal townspeo- 
ple of the place and to the new au- 
thorities, aiming to make them proud 
of her conquest, and carefully to avoid 
awakening on their part any feeling of 
hatred or jealousy. 

Affable and Kind, and gifted with 
that inexpressible sweetness which 
knows the art of pleasing without re- 
course either to humiliation or entrea- 
ty, she had succeeded in conciliating 
the general esteem, by an exquisite 
tact, whose adroit sagacity taught her 
to maintain always that delicate 
line where she could satisfy all the 
claims of this mixed society, with- 
out mortifying the touchy self-love of 
the parvenus, or shocking that of her 
old former friends. 

About thirty-eight years of age, she 
still preserved, not the fresh and full 
charms of the young girls of Lower 
Normandy, but a slender, and, as it 
were, aristocratic beauty. Her features 
were delicately cut, her form graceful 
and easy. When she spoke, her pale 
countenance seemed to light up, and to 
hecome instinct with life. Her large 
black eyes were full of affability, but 
their calm and religious expression 
seemed to announce that the principle 
of her existeace dwelt not within her- 
self. 

Having been married in the flower 
of her youth to a military man who 
was both old and jealous, the falseness 
of her position in the midst of a dissi- 
pated court, greatly contributed to 
shed that veilof grave melancholy over 
a countenance once doubtless radiant 
withall the charmsand vivacity of love. 


* From the French of Balzac, “ Le Réquisitionnaire.” 
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Compelled constantly to repress every 
spontaneous impulse, every emotion of 
the woman’s heart at theperiod when 
she still feels rather than reflects, pas- 
sion had reposed unawakened in its puri- 
ty at the bottom of her he&rt.. Her prin- 
cipal attraction indeed proceeded from 
that pervading spirit of youthfulness 
which at some moments was revealed 
in her physiognomy, and which gave 
to her ideas a certain innocent expres- 
sion of desire. Her aspect commanded 
restraint; but there were still in her 
bearing, in her voice, hopes and promi- 
ses as ina young girl; and the man of 
the most insensible temperament soon 
found himself in love with her—but 
always with the maintenance of a 
respectful fear of her displeasure, from 
the imposing dignity of her polish- 


ed manners, and because her soul, 
strengthened by cruel trials, seemed 


too farremoved above the reach of vul- 
gar minds, and forced men to feel their 
own inferiority. To such a soul some 
great and noble passion was a neces- 
sity. The affections of Madame de 
D were accordingly concentrated 
on one single sentiment—that of ma- 
ternity. All the happiness and all the 
pleasure which life had denied to her 
woman’s heart, she found again in the 
intense love she bore to her son. She 
did not love him merely with the pure 
and profound devotion of a mother, but 
with the coquetry of a mistress, with 
the jealousy of a wife. She was un- 
happy away from his side, anxious 
whenever he was absent; she could 
never satiate her eyes with garing 





upon him; in him and for him alone, 


did she live. 

The full force of this sentiment will 
be appreciated, even by men, when it 
is added that this son was not only 
Madame de D——’s only child, but 
her last surviving relative—the one 
single being to whom could cling the 
fears, the hopes, and the, joys of her 
life; for the late Comte de D—— was 
the*last scion of his family, as she was 
left the sole heiress of his. 

Everything had combined to kindle 
tdan extraordinary intensity in the heart 
of- the Countess a sentiment which is 
at, all times so powerful a one with 
woman. She had succeeded in raising 
her son only through infinite difficul- 
ties, which had yet more tenderly en- 
deared him. Twenty times had his 
physicians prophesied to her that she 
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must lose him; but trusting to her 
own presentiments, her own hopes, 
and in spite of the decrees of the facul- 
ty, she had reaped the inexpressible 
joy of beholding him pass in safety 
through the perils of childhood, of wit- 
nessing with delight the progress of 
his constitution ; then, thanks to her 
incessant care, he had grown up, and 
so gracefully had his youth developed 
itself, that at twenty he passed for ome 
of the most accomplished cavaliers of 
Versailles. The whole was crowned 
by a happiness which does not reward 
the efforts of every mother, and she 
was herself in return adored by her 
son. Their spirits blended together in 
fraternal sympathies. Even if they 
had not been already united by the 
bonds of nature, they would have in- 
stinctively experienced for each other 
that friendship of manhood so rarely 
to be met within life. Appointed toa 
second-lieutenancy of dragoons at eight- 
een, the young count had obeyed the 
point of honor of the times by following 
the princes in their emigration. 

And so Madame de D , noble, 
rich, and mother of an emigrant, was 
not insensible to the full danger of her 
cruel position. Absorbed in the aim of 
preserving for her son her large fortune, 
she had renounced the happiness of 
accompanying him. As she read the 
rigorous,decrees by which the republic 
every day confiscated the estates of the 
emigrants at Carentan, she congratu- 
lated herself upon this act of courage. 
Was she not preserving the treasures 
of her son at the peril of her life? 
And as she heard of the terrible exe- 
cutions ordered by the Convention, 
she would sink to sleep happy in the 
consciousness that her sole treasure 
was in safety far from all these dan- 
gers, from all these scaffolds. She 
then took delight ¢n the belief that she 
had adopted the* best course to secure 
at Once the safety of all that she held 
precious, 

Yielding to this secret purpose all 
the concessions commanded by the un- 
happy necessity of the times, yet with- 
ou.compromising either her dignity or 
her opinions, she wrapped her grief in 
a mantle of cold mystery. She had 
foreseen all the difficulties which await- 
ed her at Carentan. To come there to 
occupy the first position in society, was 
to brave the scaffold every day; but 
sustained by the courage of a mother, 
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she knew how to win the affections of 
the poor by relieving without distine- 
tion every case of suffering, while she 
made herself necessary to the rich by 
watchfully ministering to their enjoy- 
ments. 

Among the society she entertained 
were the procureur of the commune, 
the mayor, the president of the dis- 
trict, the public prosecutor, and even 
the judges of the revolutionary tribunal. 
The first four of these personages, who 
were unmarried, addressed their court 
to her in the hopes of winning her 
hand, whether by the terror of the evil 
they had it in their power to do her, or 
by the offer of: the protection they 
could extend over her. The public 
prosecutor, who had formerly had the 
charge of the business of the Countess, 
strove to inspire her with affection by 
a course of conduct full of devotion and 
generosity ;—dangerous cunning !—he 
was the most formidable of all her suit; 
ors. He alone knew the full extent of 
the large fortune of his former client ; 
and his passion was stimulated by all 
the longings of an avarice which rested 
on the support of an unbounded power, 
the power of life and death in the 
district. 

This man, who was still young, in- 
fused into his conduct such an air of 
nobleness, that Madame de D—— had 
not yet been able to decipher him. 
But, despis sing the danger that attended 
a contest of adroitness with the Nor- 
mans, she tasked the inventive re- 
sources of that subtlety which nature 
has bestowed on woman, to play off all 


these rival suits agaigst each other. , 


By gaining time, she trusted to be able 
to reach in safety the end of the trou- 
bles; for at that period the royalists of 
the interior flattered themselves every 
day with the expectation of seeing the 
revolution brought#o an end on the 
morrow—a conviction which wrought 
the destruction of many a one of their 
number. 

In spite of-all these obstacles, the 
Countess had maintained her independ- 
ence skilfully enough, down to the 
day when, by an unaccountable -im- 
prudence, she had undertaken to close 
her doors. She inspired so deep and 
so sincere an interest, that everybody 


that came that evening was filled with 
an anxious alarm on learning that she 
had suddenly found herself unable to 
receive visitors; and with that open- 
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ness of curiosity which characterizes 
provincral manners, they made particu- 


lar inquiries about the misfortune, the 
trouble, or the illness by which Ma- 
dame de D—— was afflicted. But to 


every questifn an’ old housekeeper, 
named Brigitte, made no other reply 
than that her mistress had confined 
herself to her own room, and would not 
admit even the servants of the house. 

The kind of conventual life led by 
the inhabitants of a little country town, 
gives rise toa habit of analyzing and 
explaining their neighbors’ actions, so 
natural and invincible, that after first 
bestowing their pity on Madame de 
D——, without knowing whether she 
was happy or distressed, everybody 
set to work to find out the meaning of 
her sudden retirement. 

“If she had been sick,” said one 
of the inquirers, ‘she would have sent 
for the doctor. But the doctor spent 
the whole day with me playing chess. 
He remarked to me jokingly, that in 
these times there is a one complaiht 
—and unluckily that is one that is in- 
curable.” ‘This little jest was cau- 
uiously hazarded. 

Men, women, old and young, all 
then set about exploring the vast field 
of conjecture. Everybody espied a 
secret at the bottom of the affair, and 
this secret tormented every imagina- 
tion. The next day the general sus- 
picien became more and more inflamed. 
As there is no such thing as privacy of 
domestic life in sucha place, the women 
were the first to find out that Brigitte 
had made more ample provision than 
usual at market. This fact was be- 
yond dispute, for Brigitte had been 
seen early in the morning abroad on 
the square, and, what was very extra- 
ordinary, she had bought the only hare 


that was to be gor. All the world 
knew that Madame de D—— wag not 
fond of game. The hare became a 
new text for an infinity of guess-work. 


The old men in their walks remark- 
ed a kind of suppressed bustle about the 
house of the Countess, which betrayed 
itself by the very precautions reso rted 
to by the servants to conceal it. The 
footman was seen shaking a carpet‘in 
the garden. The day before, no qne 
would have taken any notice of this; 
but now the carpet became a powe ful 
piece of testimony in support of the 
stories all the world was w eaving,—for 
everybody had his own. 
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On the second day, when the news 
spread that Madame de D—— was said 
to be indisposed, the principal personag- 
es of Carentan assembled in the evening 
at the house of the brother of the mayor, 
an old merchant who was married, a 


man of integrity, and the object both of 


general public esteem and of the par- 
ticular regard of the Countess. There 
all the aspirants to the hand of the 
rich widow had their own stories to 
tell—more or less probable as the case 
might be. Each of them thought to 
turn to his own advantage the secret 
circumstance which led her thus to 
compromise herself. The public pro- 
secutor 
events to bring Madame de D- 
son by night toherhouse. The mayor 
believed in a recusartt priest from La 
V endée seeking refuge there,—but then 
the purchase of the hare, on a Friday, 
was rather é@mbarrassing. The presi- 
dent of the district matte up his mind 
for some fugitive Chouan or Vendean 
chief pursued. Others were 


Ie 
5 





closely 


for a noble escaped from the prisons of 


Paris. All, in a word, suspected the 
Countess of one of those acts of gene- 
rosity which the lafvs then called 
crime, and which might lead her to the 
scaffold. As for that matter, the public 
prosecutor remarked %n an under tone, 
that they must keep quiet,and endeavor 
to save the unfortunate lady from the 
abyss towards which she was *thus 
rushing. 

“If you make a noise about this 
affair,” he added, “I shall be obliged 
to take it up—to have a search of her 
house—and then *&——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
everybody understood that terrible 
meaning that was left unspoken. 

The sincere friends of the Countess 
became so alarmed for her, that on the 
morning of the third dayethe procureur- 
syndic of the comndune had a line sent 
to her by his wife, to beg her to receive 
her company that Avening as usual. 

The old merchant ventured further, 
and called in persén qn Madame de 
D—— in the morning. Resolute on 
the strength of the service he wanted 
to render her, he ifsisted on being ad- 
mitted to see her; but he was struck 
dumb with astonishment when he saw 
her in the garden, engaged in gather- 
ing the last flowers of the season for the 
ornament of some vases. 

“She has no doubt given shelter to 
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a lover,” said the old man to himself, 
seized with compassion for the lovely 
woman before him. The singular ex- 
pression on the features of the Countess 
confirmed him in his suspicion. 

Deeply moved by that devotion so 
natural to women, but which always 
touches our hearts, because men are 
always flattered by the sacrifices that 
one of them makes for a man, the mer- 
chant informed the Countess of the re- 
ports which were in circulation through 
the town, and of the risk she was run- 
ning. 

‘“‘ For,” said he, as he concluded, “ if 
among our functionaries there may be 
some liberally enough disposed to par- 
don in you a heroism thatshould havea 
priest for its object, none of them will 
have any pity for you if they should 
come to find out that youare sacrificing 
yourself to a sentiment of the heart.” 

At these words Madame de D 
looked up at the old man with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment and despair 
that made him shudder, old as he 
was. 

‘Come with me,” said she to him, 
taking him by the hand. She led him 
to her chamber, and there, drawing 
from her bosum a letter all soiled and 
torn— 

“Read that!”—she cried, with a 
violent effort to give utterance to the 
words, and sinking back into her chair 
as though entirely overcome. 

While the old merchant was looking 
for his spectacles and wiping them, she 
raised her eyes to his and gazed at him 
for the first time with curiosity; then 
with an altered voice— 

‘] trust myself to you!’ 
in a gentle tone. 

And have not I come to make my- 
self a participator in your crime ?” ap- 
swered the worthy old man with an 
air of simplicity. 

A thrit shot through her frame. It 
was the first time that in that little 
town her generous spirit had sympa- 
thized with that of another. 

The old merchant understood at a 
glance both the affliction and the de- 
light of the Countess. Her son had 
taken part in the expedition of Gran- 
ville. He wrote to his mother from 
his prison. He gave her a me lancholy 
and happy hope. In full confidence in 
his means of escape, he fixed three 
days within which he was to make his 
appearance at Carentan in disguise. 


” 





’—she said 
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The fatal letter contained an agonizing 
adieu in the event of his not being in 
her arms by the evening of the third 
day. He concluded by requesting his 
mother to pay a large reward to the 
messenger who had undertaken, 
through the midst of a thousand dan- 
gers, to place in her hands this sad 
missive. 

The paper trembled in the old man’s 
hands. 

“And this is now the third day !” 
cried Madame de D rising abrupt- 
ly, seizing the letter, and walking agi- 
tatedly about. 

“You have been very imprudent !” 
said the merchant, “ why make pur- 
chase of provisions ¢” 

“But he may arrive dying with 
hunger, exhausted with fatigue, and—” 

She could not finish. 

“T can count upon my brother,” re- 
sumed the old man, “ and | will go and 
secure him to your interest.” 

The merchant, then, regaining all 
the keen intelligence he had once ap- 
plied to his affairs in business, addressed 
to her many counsels replete with pru- 
dence and sagacity. Afier agreeing 
together upon all they were mut tually 
to say and to do, he proceeded, under 
various adroit pretexts, to the principal 
houses in Carentan, where he gave out 
that Madame de D , whom he had 
just seen, would receive company in 
the evening as usual, notwithstanding 
her indisposition. 

In the cross-examination which as- 
sailed him in every family, as to the 
nature of the Countess’s illness, he en- 
countered all their Norman keenness 
with their own weapons, and succeed- 
ed in throwing dust in the eyes of all 
the people who were busying them- 
selves about this mysterious affair. 
His first visit worked wonders. He 
related in the presence of a gouty old 
lady, how near Madame de D—— had 
come to dying from a sudden attack of 
goutin the stomach. ‘The celebrated 
Tronchion having once recommended to 
her, on any such occasion, to apply to 
her chest the fresh and warm skin 
of a hare, and to remain in bed per- 
fectly motionless, the Countess, who 
two days before had been at death’s 
door, was now so far restored, by strict- 
ly following the strange prescription of 
Tronchin, as to be able to receive her 
visitors this evening. This story met 








with a prodigious success, and the doc- 
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tor of Carentan, who was a royalist at 
heart, increased its effect by the gravi- 
ty with which he discussed the learned 
oddities of the specific. 

But suspicion had nevertheless struck 
too deep root in some obstinate or phi- 
losophical minds, to be entirely dissi- 
pated ; so that in the evening all those 
who composed Madame de D ’s 
circle came eagerly and early, some to 
waich narrowly her countenance, others 
from friendship,—while the greater part 
came under the excitement of the mar- 
vellousness of her cure. 

They found the Countess seated as 
usual in a chair by the corner of the large 
stone chimney-puece of her drawing- 
room, which was about as unpretending 
as most of those at Carentan; for in order 
to avoid wounding the petty feelings 
of her guests, she had abstained from 
any of those enjoyments of Juxury to 
which she had formerly been accus- 
tomed. Noctange had therefore been 
made in her house. The floor of her 
drawing-room had not even been pol- 
ished. Leaving on the walls all their 
old sombre tapestries, she kept the 
common furniture of the country,burned 
candles, and followed all the customs 
of the place, adopting the complete 
provincial life, without shrinking either 
from its most annoying trifles or its 
most disagreeable  privations. Sut 
knowing that her guests would be in- 
dul®ent to every extravagance applied 
to their gratification, she neglected no- 
thing in the way of ministering to their 
personal enjoyments. The dinners she 
gave them were excellent. She even 
went so far as to pretend avarice, to 





please their calculating habits; and 
after having had the adroitness of 


having particular concessions to luxury 
forced from her, she then knew how to 
lavish everything on them with an 
inimitable grace. 

To return then jo our starting point, 
at about seven o’clock that evening all 
the best society 6f Carentan was as- 
sembled theré, seated on tapestry chairs, 
and describing a large circle in front of 
the fire-place. ‘Ihe mistress of the 
house, supported jn her wretchedness 
by the sympathiding looks directed 
to her by the old merchant, displayed 
an unparalleled courage in undergoing 
all the minute questionings, and the 
frivolous and stupid conversation of her 
But at every stroke of the 
knocker of the door, or at every sound 


guests. 
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of steps in the street, she concealed her 
agitation by starting topics interesting 
to the concerns of the country. She 
stimulated various discussions on the 
quality of. ciders, and was so well sec- 
onded by the good old man, who under- 
stood her admirably, that the company 
almost forgot to watch her, seeing, as 
they did, her natural expression of 
countenance and her imperturbable 
self-possession. But the public prose- 
cutor and one of the judges of the re- 
volutionary tribunal remained taciturn; 
‘observing closely the slightest move- 
ments of her physiognomy, listening 
in the house, in spite of ‘the noise, and 
from time to time addressing embar- 
rassing questions to her, which how- 
ever she would answer with admirable 
presence of mind. A mother can do 
and dare so much ! 

As soon as Madame de D had 
arranged her groups, and placed every 
one at table at games of boston, rever- 
sis, or whist, she remained a while 
longer chatting with some of the young 
people, with a manner of perfect un- 
concern, performing her part with the 
skill of a consummate actress; she 
soon led them to ask her for a loto 
board, when, on the pretext that no one 
but herself could find it, she left the 
room. 

“T am suffocating! my poor Bri- 
gitte!” she cried, as she wiped the 
tears gushing from her eyes, which 
glowed with an unnatural lustre of 
fever, agony and impatience. 

‘He does not come !” she resumed, 
looking round the room to which she 
had ascended.—“ Here I can breathe 
and exist! A few moments longer and 
he will be here! For he lives still, I 
am certain,—my heart tells me so. Do 
you hear nothing, Brigitte? ..... 
Oh! I would give the rest of my life 
to know if he is yet in prison or at this 
moment on his way across the coun- 
try! ... .. Would that I could cease 
to think !” 

She examined anew, if everything 
was in order inthe room. A good fire 
blazed en the hearth; the shutters were 
carefully closed; the furniture shone 
with cleanliness. The manner in 
which the bed was made proved that 
the hand of the Countess had been 
busy with Brigitte in the minutest de- 
tails; and her hopes were written on all 
the delicate attentions to his conifort 
revealed throughout the whole of this 





chamber. There was all the graceful 
sweetness of love, and its purest en- 
dearments, in the odors exhaled by the 
flowers. None but a mother could 
have thus anticipated all the wants of 
a soldier, and have prepared for them 
gratifications socomplete. An exquisite 
repast, choice wines, slippers, linen, 
everything, in a word, that could be 
necessary or agreeable toa traveller, 
was provided there, so that nothing 
should be wanting, that the delights of 
home should reveal to him a mother’s 
love, and that no wish should be left 
for him to imagine. 

“Brigitte!” said the countess, with 
a heart-rending tone of voice, as she 
went to place a chair before the table, 
as though to invest her prayers with a 
reality, and to strengthen the force of 
her illusions. 

“ Ah! madame—He will come!— 
He is not far g 

“T have no doubt but he is alive and 
on his way,” resumed Brigitte, “ for I 
put a key in the Bible, and I kept it on 
my fingers while Cottin read the Gos- 
pel of St John—and, Madame, the key 
did not turn.” 

“Ts that very certain?” asked the 
Countess. 

“Oh, Madame, that’s very well 
known. I'd wager my salvation he is 
living yet—God cannot be mistaken. ” 

“Oh ! in spite of all the danger that 
awaits him in this place, would indeed 
we could see him here !” 

** Poor Monsieur Auguste!” exclaim- 
ed Brigitte, “he is on foot on the open 
roads.” 

“And there is eight o’clock striking!” 
cried the Countess in terror. 

Then, trembling at the idea of hav- 
ing remained longer than perhaps she 
ought in that room where she believed 
in the life of her son as she looked 
upon all that spoke to her of life, she 
descended to the drawing-room, but be- 
fore entering it she stood a moment un- 
der the peristyle of the staircase, listen- 
ing ifany sound awoke the silent echoes 
of theetown. She smiled upon the 
husband of Brigitte who was standing 
sentinel, and whose eyes seemed to 
have grown heavy with long listening, 
like her, to the murmurs of the square 
and of the night. She saw her son every- 
where, in every object. 

Affecting an air of gaiety, she pre- 
sently re-entered, and set herself to loto 
with some little girls; but from time 
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to time she complained of being in 
pain, and at last returned to her seat 
by the chimney-piece. 


Such was the state of things and of 


minds in the house of Madame de 
D——, at the moment when, on the 
road from Paris to Cherbourg, a young 
man ina brown carmagnole—the indis- 
pensable costume of that day—was 
directing his steps to Carentan. 

At the outset of the Requisitions,* 
there was little or nodiscipline, and as 
the exigencies of the moment scarcely 
permitted the republic to equip its 
soldiers on the spot, it was not unusual 
to see the roads crowded with requisi- 
tionaries still in their common dress, 


and either journeying in advance of 


their battalions to their depots, or Joi- 
tering far in the rear. Being for the 
most part very young, their marches 
generally depended on their ability to 
support the fatigues of a long journey. 

The young traveller here in question 
found himself considerably in advance 
of the detachment of requisitionaries 
which was proceeding to Cherbourg, 
and which the mayor of Carentan was 
expecting every hour, so as to distri- 
bute to these defenders of their coun- 
try their billets for their lodging. This 
young man walked on witha step that 
had become rather heavy indeed but 
was still firm, and his whole bearing 
seemed td announce that he had long 
been familiar with the fatigues of mili- 
tary life. Although the foliage sur- 
rounding Carentan was brightened by 
the light of the moon, he had observed 
some large white clouds ready to 
strew the country with snow; and it 
was no doubt the fear of being over- 
taken by a violent storm, that quick- 
ened his walk, for it was more active 
than seemed to correspond with the 
fatigues of the day. 

He carried on his back a sack al- 
most empty, and had in his hand a 
box-wood cane cut from the high and 
thick hedges formed by this tree around 
most of the estates in Lower Nor- 
mandy. 

This solitary traveller entered Ca- 
rentan, whose towers, tipped by the ca- 
pricious gleams of the moonlight, had 
but just come in sight. His step 


awoke the echoes of the silent streets ; 
and meeting nobody, the young man 
was obliged to inquire of a weaver who 
was still at his work, for the house of 
the mayor. This magistrate fortu- 
nately lived at a short distance, and 
the requisitionary soon found himself 
under shelter beneath the porch of 
that worthy individual, where he sat 
down on a stone-bench while waiting 
for the billet fora lodging which he had 
called for. 

The mayor having summoned him 
in, he made his appearance before him, 
and became the subject of a rigid 
scrutiny. 

The stranger was a young man of 
pleasing countenance, and seemed to 
belong to a_ distinguished family. 
There was a certain nobleness in his 
air, and the intelligence derived froma 
good education was stamped upon his 
countenance, : 

The mayor, after making sure that 
they were alone, directed to him a 
look full of interest and shrewdness. 

“What is your name ?” he asked. 

“Julien Jussieu,” answered the re- 
quisitionary. — 

The magistrate .allowed a smile of 
incredulity to escape him. 

“And you come 2?” 

“ From Paris.” 

“ Your comrades are far off!”- 
sumed the mayor, with atone of mock- 
ery. 

‘“T am three leagues ahead of the 
battalion.” 

“You have no doubt some particu- 
lar attraction at Carentan, citizen re- 
quisitionary !” said the mayor with a 
cunning air. : 

“Very well !” he proceeded with a 
gesture imposing silence on the young 
man who was about to reply. ‘Very 
well!—we know where to send vou.— 
Here,” he added, handing him his bil- 
let, “good evening, citizen Jussieu!” 

There was a tinge of gentle and 
good-natured irony in the tone in which 
the magistrate uttered these two last 
words. He handed htm a billet on 
which was marked the house of 
Madame de D——. The your's man 
read the direction with an air of cu- 
riosity. 

“He knows very well that he has 


* The term applied to the popular levies of tlre troops by the Republic, previous to 
the Conscription, as it was afterwards organized by Bonaparte. 
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not far togo. And as soon as he is 
outside, it will not take him long to 
cross the square!” exclaimed the 
mayor to himself, as the young man 
was in the act of departing. 

‘* He’s a famous bold fellow !—Well, 
God be with him!—He answered 
every question. Yes, but if I had 
asked to see his papers !” 

At that moment, all the steeples and 
all the clocks in Carentan having 
struck half-past nine, the lanterns were 
all lit in Madame de D ’s ante- 
chamber; the servants were helping 
their mistresses and their masters on 
with their wooden-shoes, their great- 
coats or their cloaks; and *the players 
having settled their accounts, were 
about to retire in a body, according to 
the established custom in all little 
towns. 

“The Prosecutor seems to wish to 
stay behind !”—-said a lady, as she per- 
ceived that that important personage 
was missing, at the moment when all 
parted in the square to return to their 
respective residences, after having ex- 
hausted all the formulas of adieu. 

This terrible officer was in fact alone 
with the Countess, who waited with 
trembling till it might be his pleasure 
to take his leave. 

“« Citoyenne,” he at last said, after a 
long silence in which there was some- 
thing fearful, ‘“‘I am here to see that 
the laws of the republic are observed.” 

Madame de D shuddered. 

“ And have you nothing then to dis- 
close to me ?”—he asked. 

“ Nothing!” she answered, with an 
air of astonishment. 

“Ah! Madame!” exclaimed the Pro- 
secutor, taking a seat by her side, and 
changing his tone, “ pardon me. But 
at this moment a word may send your 
head or mine to the scaffold. I have 
studied too well your character, your 
soul, your manner, to partake of the de- 
Jusion into which you have succeeded 
in casting your guests this evening.— 
You are expecting your son, I am con- 
vinced.” 

The Countess made a hasty gesture 
of denial; but she had grown pale; 
the muscles of her face had_ con- 
tracted, under the necessity she felt of 
assuming a deceptive firmness; and 
the implacable eye of the Public Pro- 
secutor, riveted upon her, lost not a 
single one of her motions. 
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“Very well! Receive him,” re- 
sumed the revolutionary magistrate; 
—‘but do not let him remain later 
than seven in the morning under your 
roof ; for to-morrow at daylight, I shall 
be here provided with a ‘denunciation 
which I will have made to me.” 

She looked at him with an unmean- 
ing air, which would have awakened 
pity in the breast of a tiger. 

“IT will prove the falseness of the 
denunciation,” he pursued in a gentle 
voice, “by a thorough search, and you 
will then, from the nature of my re- 
port, be placed beyond the reach of 
further suspicion. I will speak of your 
patriotic offerings, of your good civism, 
and we shall ali be saved.” 

Madame de D , through fear of 
a trap, remained motionless; but her 
face was all on fire and her tongue 
frozen. 

A stroke of the knocker echoed 
through the house. 

“Ah!” cried the mother, terror- 
stricken, and sinking to her knees,— 
“to save him !—to save him !” 

“Yes, let us save him!” resumed 
the Public Prosecutor, darting on her a 
passionate glance, ‘ were it to cost us 
our lives !” 

“Tam lost!” she cried, as the Pro- 
secutor raised her politely from the 
ground. 

‘“‘ Nay, Madame,” he answered with 
a fine oratorical movement, “I would 
owe you to nothing—but yourself.” 

‘Madame! Here he is! Here—— 
cried Brigitte, supposing her mis- 
tress to be alone. At the sight of the 
Public Prosecutor, the old servant be- 
came instantaneously, from the flushed 
and joyous countenance she at first ex- 
hibited, motionless and livid. 

“What’s the matter, Brigitte?” 
asked the magistrate, with a gentle 
and intelligent air. 

“A requisitionary the mayor sends 
to us for a lodging !”—answered the 
setvant, showing the billet. 

“True,” said the Prosecutor, after 
reading the paper, ‘a battalion arrives 
here to-night.” 

And he took his leave. It was too 
necessary to the Countess at this mo- 
rent to believe in the sincerity of her 
old agent, to admit the slightest doubt 
of it. She rapidly ascended the 
stairs, in a violent palpitation, and 
with scarce strength to stand ; then in 
an agony of emotion she opened the 
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door of the chamber, beheld her son, 
and falling lifeless into his arms— 

“Oh! my child—my child—my be- 
loved child!” she cried, through her 
sobs and a torrent of tears, and cover- 
ing him with kisses impressed with a 
kind of frenzy. 

‘Madame !”—said the stranger. 

“ Ah!—it is not him!” cried the 
mother, stepping back with horror. 

She stood erect, gazing upon the re- 
quisitionary with a haggard look anda 
tearless eye. 

“Oh, holy God! Whata likeness !” 
said Brigitte. 

There was a moment of silence, and 
the stranger himself was struck with 
a thrill at the aspect of Madame 
de D : 

“ Ah! Monsieur,” she at length said, 
leaning for support on the husband of 
Brigitte, and feeling then the full ex- 
tent of the grief whose first blow well- 
nigh killed her, “‘ Monsieur, Iam una- 
ble to remain longer with you. Permit 
my people to take my place, and to 
render you every attention.” 

She descended to her own room, 
resting on the arms of Brigitte and the 
old servitor. 

“What, Madame!” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, as she placed her mis- 
tress in a seat; “is that man going to 
sleep in Monsieur Auguste’s bed, put 
on Monsieur Auguste’s slippers, eat the 
pie I have made for Monsieur Au- 
guste !——Ah! though they were to 
guillotine me, [————” 

“ Brigitte !” cried Madame de D——. 

Brigitte was mute. ‘Hold your 








tongue, then, you old fool!” said her 
husband to her in an under tone. 
you want to kill Madame ?” 

At this moment the requisitionary 
made a noise in her room above, in the 
act of seating himself at table. 
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“Ah! I will not remain here,” 
cried Madame de D——; “I will go 
to the green-house, and there I can 
better hear whatever passes outside 
through the night.” 

She was still floating between the 
fear of having lost her son, and the 
hope of seeing him yet re-appear. 

The night was horribly _ silent. 
There was one dreadful moment for 
the Countess, when the battalion of 
the requisitionaries arrived in the town, 
and every man went in search of his 
lodging: At every step, at every sound, 
there was a disappointed hope; but 
nature soon resumed a frightful calm. 

Towards morning the Countess was 
compelled to return to her room. Bri- 
gitte, who watched every movement 
of her mistress, not seeing her come 
forth, entered the room, and there 
found the Countess————dead ! 

“She has probably heard that re- 
quisitionary who is finishing dressing 
himself, and walking about Monsieur 
Auguste’s room, singing their cursed 
Marseillaise, as if he was in a stable,” 
cried Brigittie,—‘“‘and that has killed 
her!” 

But the death of the Countess was 
caused by a far deeper emotion, and 
no doubt by some terrible vision; for 
at the exact hour Madame de 
D—— died at Carentan, her son was 
shot in the Morbihan. 

This tragic fact may be added to all 
the observations made upon those sym- 
pathies which disregard the laws of 
space,—evidences which some solitary 
philosophers are collecting with a 
learned curiosity, and which will one 
day serve to lay the foundations of a 
new science which has not yet found 
its Doctor Gall. F 
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THE BRAHMIN AND THE CRYSTAL DROP. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


“ Nay, Christian, I may never taste 
Of viands such as these ; 

[ could not share thy board, and know 
Another hour of ease. 

From early youth, I have been taught 
To love each living thing ; 

To guard with care the crimson stream 
That finds in life its spring, 

Perchance the drops that circle now 
Within these agéd veins, 

May flow afresh, in meaner form, 
W hen all my vigor wanes ; 

Perchance sume being I have loved 
May hover round me still, 

As bird, or household animal, 
The vacant place to fill. 

I know not, Christian, but it seems 
A cruel thing to me, 

To smite, with unrelenting hand, 
W hat never injured thee.” 


“Ah! Brahmin, thine ’s an erring creed, 
Though dear to thee it be; 
I will unveil in one short hour 
Its wayward subtlety. 
There ’s not a step that thou canst take 
Upon yon sunny plain, 
But presses out some pulse of life 
That cannot throb again. 
There ’s not a plant or herb, that serves 
Thy table to supply, 
But makes a home for myriads, 
Unseen by naked eye. 
Each crushed leaf of the attar rose 
That yields thee sweet perfume, 
Bears many a living atom on, 
To find its destined tomb. 
Instinct with life—thou canst not breathe 
The purest summer air, 
Without disturbing in their flight 
The motes that revel there.” 


‘Thou wouldst not mock me, Christian, yet 
I cannot help but smile, 

To hear thee speak such monstrous things 
Without one look of guile. 

W ouldst tell me that the crystal drops, 
Within this brimming bowl, 

Can be the home or element 
Of many a creature soul ?” 


“« Ave, Brahmin, I would tell thee so, 
For thou mayst quickly see, 
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A tiny world of life exists 
Which is unknown to thee. 

Behold this glass—a simple thing, 
And still it magnifies 

Ten thousand times the atoms small 
That mock the keenest eyes. 

Here is one soft and silky hair 
That ’s fallen on thy brow, 

Thou seest how fine it is, how fair 
Brahmin, behold it now ! 

Aye, start! *tis wonderful, I ween, 
To thy unpractised gaze, 

To find that hair like hempen cord 
W hich holds the anchor stays. 

I’ve taken from the costly fringe 
That decks thy turbaned head, 

But a small portion of its woof, 
A single golden thread. 

Look atit, Brahmin, see how coarse 
Its texture doth appear ; 

Surely, thou wilt not doubt the truth 
Of what I show thee here.” 


“Tis wonderful, I will allow; 
But, Christian, thou hast shown 

Only in strange and ruder guise, 
The things | long have known.” 


Stay, Brahmin, here ’s one crystal drop, 
[t came from yonder spring ; 

Now look—and truly tell the thoughts 
That single drop can bring. 

Thou turnest pale—I see thy hand 
Is trembling as with fear; 

Ah! Brahmin, ’tis a mighty power 
That formed that crystal sphere.” 


“T would not, Christian, for the gold 
That now in Ophir shines— 

I would not, for the gems that glow 
In famed Golconda’s mines, 

Have dashed to atoms the belief 
I held when first we met— 
do forgive thee, Christian, but 
I never can forget. 

How many hopes are blotted out, 
[ need not stay to tell; 

But life seems different now to me 


” 


Oh, Christian, fare thee well! 


“Nay, Brahmin, thou hast only learned 
How weak is erring man; 

How powerless boasted reason is 
The works of God to scan. 

Thou’st learned that each created thing 
Can teach some truth divine, 

E’en as a crystal drop could shake 
A faith so firm as thine.” 


New York, March, 1843. 
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THE ENGLISH IN 


Tue English empire is undoubtedly, at 
the present moment, the most powerful 
on the face of the globe. She draws 
her resources from three quarters of the 
world. Her strength, drawing toa focus 
in her uppe r classes and as remarkable 
for its capacity of concentration as for 
its immense abstract greatness; her 
vast wealth, and the character of her 
people formed by a continuance of con- 
lest, struggles, and exertion, peaceful 
and armed, prolonged through centu- 
ries, admirably qualified to develope 
every physical, intellectual, and moral 
energy—altogether render her at this 
moment the most desirable ally, and 
the most formidable foe, that the array 
of nations can produce. 

The history of England constantly 
forces on the mind a parallel with that 
of Rome. The sameconstant appeal to 
arms, the same thirst for dominion, the 
same haughtiness and arrogance that 
unbridled power invariably generates. 
But with these things, England has 
others that Rome never had. If she 
is deficient in the softness and pliability 
that are engendered under a southern 
sun, the Christian religion has, on the 
other hand, gradually tempered the 
original harshoess of the insular char- 
acter, and the industry of her people 
gives her power an element of perma- 
nency that the Italian Republic never 
In addition to this, her 
geographical position has furnished her 
with a perpetual wegis that has kept at 
bay those foes which would otherwise 
have long since overrun her fields. 
The Channel only has saved England 
from the fate of Flanders and Holland: 


p ssessed. 


“ that pale, that white-faced shore 
foot spurns back the ocean’s 

roaring tides, 

And coops from other lands her islanders. 

——that England, hedged in with the 

main ; 
That water-walled bulwark, 
And confident from foreign purposes. 


Whose 


still secure 
3> 
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AFFGHANISTAN,* 


In no case has the power of England 
been better exemplified than in the 
Affghan war. France, after twelve 
years of contest, has hardly made an 
impression upon the African coast. 
Eight years of conflict have scarcely 
enabled our government to expel a few 
hundred Indians from the peninsula of 
Florida ; while in a single season, this 
island race wages two wars, nine 
thousand miles from her borders— 
humbles the power of China, and 
avenges the blood of her sons under the 
walls of Cabul. 

But, after all, the narrative of the 
Affghan invasion is one of total defeat. 
The pians of her statesmen. are com- 
pletely baffled, an army of seventeen 
thousand souls destroyed, and she is 
compelled utterly to abandon the coun- 
try itself. 

It is well that it is so, for no warfare 
was ever more unwarranted, few more 
criminal in their origin or execution. 

In regard to the origin of this war, 
no obscurity exists. From the earliest 
days of the Anglo-Indian history, the 
course of the English has been one of 
constant aggression, without any sha- 
dow of excuse orapology. It has been 
conquest, in its most relentless and 
grasping form, while the vanquished 
country has been farmed out for the 
younger sons of the victors, who 
could find no support at home. 
India has been nothing but a paddock 
for the pet stock of England—a pastur- 
age for her fat cattle. 

Nor do we think that the greatest 
military glories of England are to be 
drawn from Indian story. As Macauley 
well says, “The contest between the 
English and the Bengalese was one 
between sheep and wolves, men and 
demons.” And so it was with almost 
the entire population. There have 
been exceptions. Hyder Ali and his 
son were more serious opponents. The 
Mahrattas gave occasionally some 


*The Military Operations at Cabnl, which ended in the Retreat and Destruction 


of the British Army, January, 
By Lieut. Vincent Eyre, 
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trouble. But the contest was in no 
one respect equal; and from Clive’s 
battle of Plassy to the victory of Assaye, 
there is nothing to furnish materials 
worthy of the muse of conquest. It 
has been aconflict between science and 
discipline, arrayed against ignorance, 
sensuality, and sloth. If Wellington 
had no other laurels than those which 
he culled in the jungles of Central In- 
dia, his name could not long live in 
story. 

But if their glories are not of the 
brightest, their crimes are of the dark- 
est hue. The apologist of Hastings 
has only succeeded in giving promi- 
nence and notoriety to a series of the 
most lawless and atrocious outrages. 

If India had been on the other side 
of Europe, if Christendom had had any 
knowledge of these transactions at the 
time, they could not have taken place. 
The moral sense of mankind, blunted 
and callous as it is, would not have 
permitted such horrors to be perpe- 
trated year alter year. 

The early history of English India is 
a union of the horrors of Russian with 
those of Austrian despotism—the cruel- 
ties of the one, and the lethargic incu- 
busofthe other. As light poured upon 
the Asiatic territories of Great Britain, 
these things have become impossible, 
and there is no doubt that the present 
government ‘is not merely free from 
open atrocily, but that in many of itsde- 
partments it is controlled by a humane 
and benevolent spirit. The memoirs of 
Munro are alone sufficient to prove 
this; and, in truth, the whole colonial 
policy of England is now administered 
upon principles completely the reverse 
of those which were openly avowed 
during the whole of the last century. 
These states, while provinces, were 
treated with the utmost injustice and 
oppression. Canada is now a sort of 
Benjamin. Ireland was then plun- 
dered and trampled on ad libitum: she 
is now courted and caressed. India 
has unquestionably felt the same 
change. 

But toreturn to the Affghan invasion. 
It is a story like that of the early days 
of the Cootes, the Clives, and the 
Hastings, and would perhaps have 
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been another Rohilla war, if the in- 
vaders had not found very different 
circumstances to deal with. 

The avowed and perpetual dread, 
the cauchemar, the nightmare of the 
Anglo-Indian, is a Russian invasion, 
Separated only by a territory of thou- 
sands of miles, and of which the great 
part consists of uncultivated and un- 
cultivable deserts, the few hundred 
English in India exist in daily dread of 
seeing the bayonets of the Muscovite 
gle am across the Indus. 

The country to the north-west of 
India is that occupied by the Affghans; 
and to possess this, aud hold the passes 
of that country, frightfully broken into 
defiles, would, it has long been thought, 
make sure their dominion in the Penin- 
sula. 

A pretext was easily made. It was 
the same at which the English rulers 
of India have alway They 
availed themselves of a contest among 
the Affghan chiefs for the supremacy, 
although the struggle was in fact 
ended when the British operations 
commenced. The respective claims of 
Dost Mahommed and Shah Soojah are 
to us indifferent. It is enough that 
England had nothing to do with the 
matter; that she had no more right to 
interfere with the Affghans than with 
the succession to the French throne. 

But this is not all. She sided with 
the least virtuous, the least popular, 
the least respectable of the cc m petite rs. 
Dost Mahommed, a man of vigor and 
influence, whatever his crimes may 
be, was imprisoned at Calcutta, while 
Shah Soojah, a wretch debased by 
every Eastern vice, was marched into 
Affghanistan at the head of an army 
which the English had resolved should 
place him on the throne.* 

But they had reckoned without their 
host. The people which they had now 
to encounter were as different from the 
Hindoos as the climate which they 
inhabited. When the English reached 
the snows and rock-bound land of 
Cabul, they met a race as iron as their 
soil. They were deeply imbued, as are 
all mountaineers, with love of coun- 
try, and detestation of foreign inter- 
ference. 


or: } 
3 grasped, 


* An effort has recently been made (vide the last Edinburgh Review) by the adhe- 
rents of the Whigs, to represent Shah Soojah as the superior of Dost Mahommed. 
We take the representations of Burnes and all the more competent travellers, ex- 


pressed before the contest arose. 
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All our accounts of this invasion and 
retreat are as yet from English wit- 
nesses. But there is in them enough, 

» justify a very different conclusion 
in regard to the character of the Aff- 
ghans, from that arrived at in the works 
the tiles of which we have placed at 
the head of this article. There is 
abundant evidence to prove, that if the 
Affghans had the vices of wild and un- 
civilized mountaineers, they had gen- 
erous and heroic qualities. Greater 
devotion to country, and greater cou- 
rage, are not often met with. We 
find in Sergeant Taylor’s book the 
following account of one among the 
multitudinous incidents, that proves 
the hatred of Shah Soojah. It took 
place on the first advance of the Eng- 
lish : 


“ Of the prisoners taken at Ghuznee, 


the majority were re leased on condition of 


serving in Shah Soojah’s army; but some 
thirty refused these conditions. The 
Shah, on learning the circumstances, or- 
dered them to be brought before him, and 


expostulated with them on the folly of 


their conduct. A chief, of haughty bear- 
ing, stepped from among the prisoners, 
and after overwhelming his Majesty with 
reproaches, told him that nothing should 
induce him to enter the service of a man 
who had brought the horrors of foreign 
invasion on his country. Then suddenly 
snatching a dagger from one of the at- 
tendants, he rushed with uplifled arms 
towards the Shah, and would have pierced 
him to t! ie heart, had not one of his Ma- 
jesty’s servants interposed his person, and 
received the blow intended for his master. 
The faithful domestic fell dead at the feet 
of the Shah, and the officers and attendants 
instantly rushed towards the assassin 
with drawn swords; but he had already 
anticipated their intention, } ry plunging 
the poignard in his breast. ‘he Shah, 
alarmed and exasperated, ordered the 
whole of the prisoners to be immediately 
executed, and in a few minutes their heads 
were rolling in the dust.” 


We hear a great deal, in the works 
before us, of Affghan “ treachery” and 
‘“‘assassination.” Every act of hostility 
against the English is an act of “trea- 
chery.” Every Englishman dies by 
“assassination.” We should be glad 
to know in what terms the act just re- 
corded is to be designated. Thirty 
prisoners of war murdered in cold 
blood, because one of their number 
commits a crime, the others being 





wholly unconnected with the act, 
which is evidently one of individual 
desperation. We have always sup- 
posed that to put prisoners of war to 
death was held “treachery,” and that 
to murder in cold blood might be fairly 
called “assassination.” 

It will not do to say that these are 
acts of Shah Soojab. He was the 
creatureand protégé of England. The 
prisoners were the prisoners of England. 
The puppet king could do nothing 
without her support or connivance, and 
in giving him the unrestrained power 
of life and death over his prisoners, 
England, in every point of view, ren- 
dered herself responsible for his acts. 
It can be held nothing else than Eng- 
lish “treachery,” and English “ assas- 
sination.” What does Macauley, the 
apologist of Hastings, say in regard to 
the Rohilla war, that greatest in the 
long list of the atrocities of the modern 
Verres? 


“Tf we understand the meaning of 
words, it is infamous to commit a wicked 
action for hire, and it is wicked to engage 
in war without provocation. In this 
particular war, scarcely one aggravating 
circumstance was wanting. The object 
of the Rohilla war was this—to deprive 
a large population, who had never done 
us the least harm, of a good government, 
and to place them, against their will, un- 
der an execrably bad one. Nay, even this 
is not all; England now descended far 
below the level even of those petty Ger- 
man princes who, about the same time, 
sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
The hussar-mongers of Hesse and Anspach 
had at least the assurance that the expe- 
ditions on which their soldiers were to be 
employed would be conducted in conform- 
ity with the humane rules of civilized 
warfare. Was the Rohilla war likely to 
be so conducted? Did the Governor sti- 
pulate that it should be so conducted ? 
He well knew what Indian warfare was. 
He well knew that the power which he 
covenanted to put into Sujah Dowlah’s 
hands would in all probability be atro- 
ciously abused; and he required no guar- 
antee, no promise that it should not be so 
abused. 

* He had troubled himself about nothing 
but his forty lacs; and though he might 
disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s wanton 
barbarity, he did not think himself entitled 
to interfere, except by offering advice. 
This delicacy excites the admiration of the 
reverend biographer. ‘ Mr. Hastings,’ he 
says, ‘could not himself dictate to the 
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Nabob, nor permit the commander of the 
Company’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to be carried on.’ No, to be sure. 
Mr. Hastings had only to put down by 
main force the brave struggles of innocent 
men fighting for their liberty. Their 
military resistance crushed, his duties 
ended; and he had then only to fold his 
arms and look on, while their villages 
were burned, their children butchered, 
and their women violated. Will Mr. Gleig 
seriously maintain this opinion? Is any 
rule more plain than this, that whoever 
voluntarily gives to another irresistible 
power over human beings, is bound to 
take order that such power shall not be 
barbarously abused? But we beg pardon 
of our readers for arguing a point so 
clear.””"—( Edinburgh Review, Article on 
Warren Hastings.) 


Here is another of the benignant 
acts by which England continued to 
ingratiate herself and her candidate 
with the Affehans. It closes the nar- 
rative of an attack upon one of the 
adherents of Akbar Khan during the 
first invasion : 


“ The old chiefliain fought with despera- 
tion, and though frequently offered quar- 
ter, indignantly refused to accept it. He 
and the followers by whom he was sur- 
rounded, were all bayonetted on the spot, 
and in about four hours, the whole of the 
fortress was in the possession of our 
troops. In the immediate vicinity of 
the place where the Khan was killed, 
a shocking spectacle presented itself. His 
favorite women, about twelve or fourteen 
in number, lay heaped together in a pool 
of blood, their throats having: been cut by 
order of the Khan, to prevent their falling 
into our hands ” 


Such is the manner in which an un- 
offending people were treated by the 
troops of a power, who had no more 
pretence of right for her conduct, 
than she could have had to interfere 
with the regency of the Duke de Ne- 
mours—or in the election of an 
American President. Such are the 
acts of a Christian nation, traversing 
ocean and land, deserts and forests, to 
find victims for her ambition and cu- 
pidity. 

And then we are told of Affzhan 
treachery. If, peradventure, a French 


force were to enter England, and a 
British Khan, somewhere about Mid- 
dlesex, should be “with all his ad- 
herents bayoneted. on the spot,” and 
his wife (to say nothing of fourteen), 
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left “lying in a pool of blood beside 
him,” we fancy that his friends and re- 
lations would not be mach disposed to 
stick at the ways and means of retalia- 
tion, although a little “ treachery ” and 
“* assassination ’’ should happen to min- 
gle in their vengeance. 

The simple statement of the case is 
this. The British commenced an ag- 
gressive, an unprovoked, and an un- 
righteous war. They used every means 
that “‘God and nature had put into 
their hands,” to attain their end; and 
the Affghans did no more. On theone 
side the force was superior,—the other 
was obliged to resort to fraud. It was 
a contest of weakness against strength. 

Such were the scenes which heralded 
and accompanied the entry of a Christ- 
jan and civilized power, among the 
benighted Mahommedans of Afighan- 
istan. 

But Providence does not always re- 
main blind or deaf to the voice of ont- 
raged humanity, and punishment has 
rarely followed more rapidly on the 
heels of oppression, than it did in this 
case, 

In November, 1841, after a series of 
gross administrative blunders, the tide 
turned; and on the 6th of January, 
1842, commenced that retreat which 
will long be famous in military annals. 
The English force was stationed at 
Cabul;and at Jellalabad. The envoy 
MeNaghten was murdered. Jurnes 
the traveller, (a far more valuable life), 
perished in a_ similar way; and 
after nearly two months of contest and 


negotiation—contest in which they 

were worsted—negotiation in which 

they were cajoled and deceived—the 
' 


entire force at Cabul, consisting of sev- 
enteen thousand souls, commenced the 
retreat for Jellalabad. That entire 
force perished in seven days. The 
severity of the winter, and the yet 
more pitiless foe, destroyed the whole 
of it. One hundred English officers 
fell, and a vast amount of property 
(the Cabul magazine alone was 
valued at a million sterling) was de- 
stroyed. Such is the summary of this 
terrible retribution. 

Lieutenant Evre’s book is full of in- 
terest. We can give, however, but 
two extracts; the first relating to the 
negotiation which led to McNagh- 
ten’s death, and the second, in regard to 
the retreat. < 

This is the narrative of the negotia- 
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tion, into which it is very evident no- 
thing but gross infatuation could have 
led the British Representative : 


Tn leaving the cantonments, Sir Wil- 
liam expressed his disappointment at the 
paucity of men on the ramparts, and the 
apparent inertness of the garrison at such 
a critical moment, saying, ‘ However, it is 
all of a piece with the military arrange- 
ments throughout the siege.’ On his 
leaving the gate only sixteen troopers of 
the body-guard were in attendance, but 
the remainder shortly afterwards joined, 
under Lieutenant Le Geyt. 

“Sir William now for the first time ex- 
plained to the officers who accompanied 
him, the objects of the present confer- 
ence, and Captain Lawrence was warned 
to be in readiness to gallop to the Bala 
Hissar, to prepare the King for the ap- 
proach of a regiment. 

* Apprehensions being expressed of the 
danger to which the scheme might expose 
him, in case of treachery on the part of 
Mahomed Akbar, he replied, ‘ Dangerous 
it is, but if it succeeds, it is worth all 
risks; the rebels have not fulfilled even 
one article of the treaty, and I have no 
confidence in them; and if by it. we can 
only save our honor, all will be well. At 
any rate, | would rather suffer a hun- 
dred deaths, than live the last six weeks 
over again.’ 

«“ Meanwhile crowds of armed Affghans 
were observed hovering near the canton- 
ment and about Mahomed Khan’s fort, 
causing misgivings in the minds of all 
but the envoy himself, whose confidence 
remained unshaken. On arriving near 
the bridge, they were met by Mahomed 
Akbar Khan, Mahomed Shah Khan, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, Khooda Bux Khan, Azad 
Khan, and other chiefs, amongst whom 
was the brother of Amenoollah Khan, 
whose presence might have been suffi- 
cient to convince Sir William that he had 
been duped. 

* The usual civilities having passed, the 
envoy presented Akbar Khan with a val- 
uable Arab horse, which had only that 
morning been purchased for 3,000 rupees. 
The whole party then sat down near some 
rising ground, which partially concealed 
them from cantonments 

“ Captain Lawrence having called at- 
tention to the number of inferior followers 
around them, with a view to their being 
ordered to a distance, Mahomed Akbar 
exclaimed, ‘ No, they are all in the se- 
cret;’ which words had scarcely been ut- 
tered, when Sir William and his three 
companions found themselves suddenly 
grasped firmly by the hands from behind, 
while their swords and pistols were 
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rudely snatched away by the chiefs and 
their followers. The three officers were 
immediately pulled forcibly along and 
compelled to mount on horseback, each 
behind a Giljye chief; escorted by a num- 
ber of armed retainers, who with diffi- 
culty repelled the efforts of a crowd of 
fanatic Ghazees, who, on seeing the af- 
fray, had rushed to the spot, calling aloud 
for the blood of the hated infidels, aiming 
at them desperate blows with their long 
knives and other weapons, and only de- 
terred from firing by the fear of killing a 
chief. The unfortunate envoy was last 
seen struggling violently with Mahomed 
Akbar, ‘consternation and horror de- 
picted on his countenance.’ 

*“ On their nearing Mahomed Khan’s 
fort, renewed attempts were made to as- 
sassinate the three captive officers by the 
crowd there assembled. Captain Trevor, 
who was seated behind Dost Mahomed 
Khan, unhappily fell to the ground, and 
was instantly slain. Captains Lawrence 
and McKenzie reached the fort in safety, 
but the latter was much bruised in various 
parts of his body, and both were greatly 
exhausted from the excitement they had 
undergone. 

« At the entrance of the fort, a furious 
cut was aimed at Captain McKenzie’s 
head by a ruffian named Moollah Momin, 
which was warded off by Mahomed Shah 
Khan, that chief receiving the blow on 
his own shoulder. Being taken into a 
small room, they found themselves still in 
continual jeopardy from repeated assaults 
of the Ghazees without, who were with 
the greatest difficulty restrained from 
shooting them through the window, where 
the hand of some recent European victim 
(afterwards ascertained to be that of the 
envoy himself), was insultingly held up 
to their view. Throughout this trying 
scene they received repeated assurances 
of protection from the Giljye chiefs; but 
Amenoollah Khan coming in, gave vent to 
a torrent of angry abuse, and even threat- 
ened fo blow them from a gun It is de- 
serving of notice, that amidst the con- 
gratulations which on ail sides met the 
ear of Mahomed Shah Khan on the events 
of the day, the solitary voice of an aged 
Moollah was raised in condemnation of 
the deed, which he solemnly pronounced 
to be ‘ foul,’ and calculated to cast a last- 
ing disgrace on the religion of Mahomed. 
At midnight they were removed to the 
house of Mahomed Akbar Khan. As 
they passed through the streets of Cabul, 
notwithstanding the excitement that had 
prevailed throughout the day, it resem- 
bled a city of the dead ; nor did they meet 
a single soul. 

“By Akbar Khan they were received 
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courteously, and were now informed for 
the first time, by Captain Skinner, of the 
murder of the envoy and Captain Trevor. 
That SirWilliam McNaghten met his death 
at the hands of Mahomed Akbar himself 
there can be no reasonable doubt, That chief 
had pledged himself to his coadjutors to 
seize the envoy that day, and bring him 
into the city, when the chiefs hoped to 
have been able to dictate their own 
terms, retaining him as a hostage for 
their fulfilment. Finding it impossible, 
from the strenuous resistance Sir William 
offered, to carry him off alive, and yet de- 
termined not to disappoint the public ex- 
pectation altogether—influenced also by 
his tiger passions, and the remembrance 
of his father’s wrongs—Mahomed Akber 
drew a pistol, the envoy’s own gifta few 
hours before, and shot him through the 
body, which was immediately hacked to 
pieces by the ferocious Ghazees, by whom 
the dismembered trunk was afterwards 
carried to the city, and publicly exposed 
in the Char Chouk, or principal mart. 
The head was taken to the house of Nu- 
wab-Zuman Khan, where it was tri- 
umphantly exhibited to Captain Conolly. 

“Such was the cruel fate of Sir Wil- 
liam MeNaghten, the accomplished schol- 
ar, the distinguished politician, and the 
representative of Great Britain at the 
court of Shah Sooja-Ool-Moolk.” 


In regard to the fact of MeNaghten 
perishing by Akbar Khan’s hands, 
which we have italicized above, it 
is worthy of remark, that not only is 
it attended by “reasonable doubts,” 
but there seems no proof of it what- 


ever. He was last seen struggling 
with Akbar. All the rest is mere 
speculation. It is in every respect as 


likely that he was destroyed by the 
Ghazees, who destroyed Captain 
Trevor, and it is rendered even more 
probable, by the following narrative 
furnished by Captain McKenzie of 
his own escape : 


* As I mounted behind my captor, now 
my energetic defender, the crowd in- 
creased around us, the cries of ¢ Kill the 
Kafir,’ became more vehement, and. al- 
though we hurried on at a fast canter, it 
was with the utmost difficulty Gholam 
Moyun-ood-deen, although assisted by one 
or two friends or followers, could ward off 
and avoid the sword cuts aimed at me, 
the rascals being afraid to fire, lest they 
should kill my conductor. Indeed, he 


was obliged to wheel his horse round once, 
taking off his turban (the last appeal a 
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Mussulman can make), to implore them 
for God’s sake to respect the life of his 
friend. At last, ascending a slippery 
bank, the horse fell. My cap had been 
snaiched off, and I now received a heavy 
blow on the head from a bludgeon, which 
fortunately did not quite deprive me of my 
senses. I had sufiicient sense left to shoot 
ahead of the fallen horse, where my pro- 
tector with another man joined me, and 
clasping me in their arms, hurried me to- 
wards the wall of Mahomed Khan’s fort. 
How I reached the spot where Mahomed 
Akbar was receiving the gratulations of 
the multitude I know not, but I remember 
a fanatic rushing on me, and twisting his 
hand in my collar until I became ex- 
hausted from suffocation. I must do Ma- 
homed Akbar the justice to say, that, 
finding the Ghazees bent on my slaugh- 
ter, even after I had reached his stirrup, 
he drew his sword and laid about him 
right manfully, for my conductor and 
Meerzo Baoodeen Khan were obliged to 
press me up against the wall, covering me 
with their own bodies, and protesting that 
no blow should reach me, but through 
their persons. 

“ Pride, however, overcame Mahomed 
Akbar’s of courtesy, when he 
thought I was safe, for he then turned 
round to me, and repeatedly said, ina 
tone of triumphant derision, ‘Shuma 
moolk-i-ma me geered !’ ( You’ll seize my 
country, will you!) he then rode off, and 
I was hurried towards the gate of the 
fort.” 


sense 


last striking statement 
should be remembered the fact, that 
the females, at the request of Akbar, 
were surrendered to guard them from 
danger, that they were treated with 
the most watchful care, and that they 
all reached their friends in safety. 

And these are the people whom 
Major Dennie, one of the English offi- 
cers in command, is pleased to term, 
“without exaggeration the most bru- 
talized, sanguinary, and savage 
wretches, on the face of the earth.” 

The works which we are examin- 
ing, are the works of English officers, 
necessarily hostile witnesses ; and yet, 
without being put to the trouble of 
cross-examination, we discover facts 
remarkable in both ways, as establish- 
ing such atrocities on the part of the 
English—so much gallantry on the 
part of these “ the most brutalized and 
sanguinary wretches on the face of the 
earth.” We should be glad to see an 
Affghan narrative of these affairs; 
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very glad to read the story of one of 
these same Giljye chiefs. 

Next followed the retreat, and it is 
with unmixed compassion that every- 
one must read the sufferings of these 
gallant men. Menlike those who fell 
by their hands, the victims of a sys- 
tem—guiltless themselves of every 
criminal intent—the mere agents in 
carrying out the ambitious and im- 
moral policy of their country. 

The glories of the stock from which 
we spring, nowhere shine forth more 
bravely thap in adversity. It is then 
that the real courage and virtue of the 
Anglo-Saxon is exhibited; and no one 
can but feel proud of his English de- 
scent, in reading the narrative of these 
melancholy days. One of the most 
striking incidents connected with it, 
is the celebrated letter of Lady Sale, 
which we have not seen anywhere 
reprinted in this country, but which 
certainly deserves republication wher- 
ever types are known, for the honor of 
the sex and the glory of the race. 
It was written from Cabul while sur- 
rounded and beleaguered by a barbarous 
foe, to her husband, Sir Robert Sale, 
who was at that time in Jellalabad. 


‘My Dear Sate—The last letter I 
had from you, was dated the Ist, from 
Gundamuck. On the 2d, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Cabool, the shops plun- 
dered, Johnson’s house and treasury 
looted (stripped), and burnt. He was in 
cantonments ; his guards and servants 
murdered. 

Troup and Warburton were in canton- 
ments ; their houses burnt; Sir A. Burnes, 
his brother, and Broadfoot murdered ; 
Skinner supposed to be secreted by his 
gomashta ; Sturt was sent by the General 
a message, and was stabbed in four 
places, in the King’s presence—the face, 
the shoulder, a glance on the arm, and on 
the side. There are three principal chiefs 
at the head of this—Abdoola Khan, Ateho- 
kage Moota Mossin, and Secunda Khan. 
The Kussulbashes are in, but are afraid 
to declare openly in our favor. Shelton, 
with two regiments and one company, in 
the Bala Hissar. On the 3d, the twenty- 
seventhcame in. They had to fight their 
way, being followed by two hundred men, 
and had five killed, and fifteen wounded ; 
Gordon slightly wounded. A number of 
Kohistanees came into Cabool. The 
Trevors got out of the city with just the 
clothes they had on their backs. Their 
house burnt. The Affghans attacked the 


cantonment and fort, but were repulsed 
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by Waller, who was wounded by a ball, 
which lodged in his arm-pit. Another 
large party, who have raised the religious 
standard, came against the cantonments 
at the rear gate, where our guns dealt 
destruction, and the cavalry cut them up. 
Sturt able to speak, the wound in his 
shoulder deep, the side not so bad, the 
lungs uninjured; the face-wound near the 
corner of the eye; he was struck on the 
bone with such force, that he was stun- 
ned for the moment; he had warded off 
two blows. 

On the 4th, Khan Shurren Khan, and 
others drove part of the fighting men out 
of thetown. The enemy took possession 
of the small fort nearly opposite our 
bazaar, that joins on the King’s gardens. 
The guns played all day against the gate 
of the Shah Bagh, which is filled with 
the enemy; it cannot be blown open with 
powder, as there are too many people 
about it. A large party of horsemen 
showed themselves on the Shah Sang hill. 
Mahomed Khan’s fort, where the town 
has been thrown down, has been taken 
possession of by theenemy. He is on our 
side, and therefore they have cut off all 
his son’s ears. We shotted and shelled 
the fort opposite our bazaar all day, but 
with little or no effect. The Kohistans 
up in arms and furious. Maule and 
Thuler murdered; their men overpow- 
ered. Maule’s khatajie (servant) alone 
escaped; came in half-naked this day, 
(the 14th). Saw killed, Gordon and 
Swayne, of the 44th. Robertson of the 
44th, and four men wounded. Walsh, 
Holleken, Warren, and sixteen men, sixth 
cavalry, wounded; thirty-one missing. 
At tea-time an alarm ; very brisk firing. 

“5th instant. The troops employed 
all day; guns and mortars, with shot and 
shell, at the fort, with very little effect. 

“6th instant. Sturt insisted, weak as 
he was, in shirt, plasters, and pay-jumas 
(drawers), on going to the General (El- 
phinstone), as there was no engineer 
there but himself. We have only War- 
burton and Eyre as artillery officers ; no 
laboratory-men; the General gave him 
leave to do what he pleased. By 10 
o’clock, we got all in order; by 12,a 
good breach, and in a few minutes it was 
carried. Reban killed; Dean wounded. 
Hobhouse, and twelve of the 12th, 
volunteered for the assault; one man 
badly wounded; those of the enemy who 
escaped, were joined by a large body of 
horsemen, well-dressed and mounted, 
evidently Kussulbash. Sturt says not 
more than two thousand, others say 
three thousand; a beautiful sight. An- 
derson’s horse charged up the hill, and 
drove the enemy all along the crest of it, 
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to the extreme left, when the 5th cavalry 
charged up; they were hemmed; more 
Affghan horse came up, and they had a 
great struggle with swords, but the 
Affghan matchlock was so hot, that they 
in turn drove ours back all along the 
ridge, and they had out-numbered us so 
greatly, as to be able to retire in excellent 
order. Anderson’s horse again went up 
the road to challenge them, but their po- 
sition was good,and they maintained it. 
We had every man out on duty canton- 
ments. A brigade was much wanted in 
the field. Two guns of Warburton’s 
were seized by the enemy in the city, and 
the men forced to work them. They have 
thrown a number of balls into canton- 
ments, and into Sturt’s garden, Mahomed 
Khan’s fort. Sir William McNaghten 
has given 50,000 rupees to a Kussulbash 
chief, to create a division in our favor, 
and promised him two lacs if he succeeds. 
The envoy and General agreed to send 
for the 13th and 35th, (Sale’s brigade) ; 
at first the General would not, but yester- 
day the order went off for you to return 
with the 13th and 35th, leaving your 
sick, wounded, and baggage in safety, to 
come on by long marches; but much 
responsibility is thrown on you in this 
Way, and you will have to fight great 


numbers near this, whatever the state of 


the country may be far off. The enemy 
have had possession of the Commissariat 
Fort these two days; to-day they have set 
it on fire, as near the 
town that fired on them. We thought it 
was the city on fire. Sturt got the wall 
of the garden near the Commissariat 
Fort down by the sappers to-day. A new 
king and vizier had been set up, but the 
other ehiefs will not have them. Coding- 
ton’s corps in Chauckan surrounded ; all 
the officers wounded; Rattray and Salis- 
bury kiiled. Sturt’s wounds are doing 
well, but he overworks strength ; 
his mind keeps him up, and Harcourt tells 
me to give him wine and arrowroct. He 
cannot get open his mouth to get food in 
properly; his tongue and throat have suf- 
fered, and all the nerves about. He is out 
all day, and the soldiers help him about. 
Last night he did not get to bed till one, 
and then was waked up by a note, 
McKenzie defended the fort he was in, 
till his ammunition was expended, and 
then he cut his way out; has three 
wounds. We have intelligence that we 


also a village 


his 
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were to be attacked to-night, and that 
they were making hoosa bags to throw 
into the ditch. No one had made ar- 
rangements for an attack. The General 
and Anquetil gave Sturt carte blanche. 
He has told off the officers and people to 
their posts, and paraded them this even- 
ing, and at nine went with Paton, Eyre, 
and Pellen, all the rounds. The envoy is 
in cantonments, and his place is a cavalry 
and infantry entrenched camp, and the 
walls loop-holed. We havea nine anda 
six-pounder in the battery next us, fifteen 
guns in position, the walls well-manned, 
and our men staunch. If we ean get over 
to-night, we shall, ] trust, repel the ene- 
my till you arrive. Heaven shield us all! 
I should not be nervous, if I could see 
what was going on, I hope they will not 
attack us this night; but the unusual 
stillness of no firing, looks like mischief. 

“Sth instant. We had an alarm at four 
o’clock. The enemy attempted to take 
the fort back again; they made a large 
hole, and set fire to the bastion, but were 
driven back. We are all in high spirits, 
and look forward to your arrival with in- 
terestand anxiety. With our united love, 

‘© FLORENTINE SALE. 


* Cabool, 9th November.”’ 


) 

No greater proof of manly courage, 
in all history, is to be found than in 
this letter. Immured, imprisoned, in 
hourly danger of miseries worse than 
a thousand deaths—not a word of com- 
plaint, of supplication for relief, not 
one syllable calculated to increase her 
husband’s anxiety, escapes the heroic 
woman. From Clelia of the Bridge to 
her of Saragossa, more gallant cour- 
age the sex has not displayed. 


‘ Bring forth men-children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males.’’* 

We must give the narrative of the 
retreat which ensued on the evacuation 
of Cabul, in the words of Lieutenant 
Eyre: 


« At starting, large clods of hardened 
snow adhered so firmly to the hoofs of our 
horses, that a chisel and hammer would 
have been them. 
The very air we breathed froze in its 


requisite to dislodge 


* While these pages are going through the press, the works of Lady Sale and Lieut. 


Eyre have been re-published here. 


remarkable productions in the language ; 
best and most striking proof of her heroic fortitude. 


The Journal of Lady Sale is one of the most 


but we still think her private letter the 
It contains, by the way, more 


evidence than was presented by Lieut. Eyre, that McNaghten fell by the hands of 
Akbar Khan. 
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passage out of the mouth and nostrils, 
forming a coating of small icicles on our 
moustaches and beards. 

**'The advance proceeded onward with- 
out molestation, though numerous small 
bodies of Aftighan horse and fuot were 
observed hanging about our flanks, and 
moving jn a parallel direction with our- 
selves,” 


The terrific days of the 7th and 8th 
are thus described: 


“ The force came toa halt on some high 
groynd near the entrance of the Khoord- 
Cabul pass, having in two days accom- 
plished a distance of only ten miles from 
Cabul. Here, again, the confusion soon 
became indescribable. Sutiice it to say 
that an immense multitude of from four- 
teen thousand to sixteen thousand men, 
with several hundred cavalry-horses and 
baggage-cattle, were closely jammed to- 
gether jn one monstrous, unmanageable, 
jumbling mass. Night again closed over 
us, With its attendant train of horrors— 
starvation, cold, exhaustion, death; and 
of all deaths I can imagine, none more 
agonizing than that, where a nipping frost 
tortures every sensitive limb, until the 
tenacious spirit itself sinks under the ex- 
quisite extreme of human suffering. .. . 

“Once more the living mass of men 
and animals was in motion. At the en- 
trance of the pass an attempt was made 
to separate the troops from the non-corm- 
batants, which was but partially success- 
ful, and created considerable delay. The 
rapid effects of two nights’ exposure to 
the frost, in disorganizing the force, can 
hardly be conceived. It had so nipped 
the hands and feet of even the strongest 
men, as to completely prostrate their 
powers and incapacitate them for service ; 
even the cavalry, who suffered less than 
the rest, were obliged to be lifted on their 
In faet, only a few hundred ser- 
viceable fi. hting-men remained. 

‘The idea of threading the stupendous 
pass before us, in the face of an armed 
tribe of bloodthirsty barbarians, with 
such a dense, irregular multitude, was 
frightful, and the spectacle then presented 
by that waving sea of animated beings, 
the majority of whom a few fleeting hours 
would transform into a line of lifeless 
carcasses to guide the future traveller on 
his way, can never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. We had so often been 
deceived by Affghan professions, that little 
or no confidence was placed in the present 
truce; and we commenced our passage 
through the dreaded pass in no very san- 
guine temper of mind. This truly formi- 
dable defile is about five miles from end 


horses. 
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to end, and is shut in on either hand by a 
line of lofty hills, between whose precipi- 
tous sides the sun at this season could dart 
but a momentary ray. Down the centre 
dashed a mountain torrent, whose impet- 
uous course the frost in vain attempted to 
arrest, though it succeeded in lining the 
edges with thick layers of ice, over which 
the snow lay consolidated in slippery 
masses, affording no very easy footing for 
our jaded animals. This stream we had 
to cross and re-cross about eight-and- 
twenty times. As we proceeded onwards, 
the defile gradually narrowed, and the 
Giljyes were observed hastening to crown 
the heights in considerable force. A hot 
fire was opened on the advance, with 
whom were several ladies, who, seeing 
their only chance was to keep themselves 
in rapid motion, galloped forward at the 
head of all, running the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s bullets, which whizzed in hun- 
dreds about their ears, until they were 
fairly out of the pass. Providentially the 
whole escaped, with the exception of Lady 
Sale, who received a slight wound in the 
arm, It ought, however, to be mentioned, 
that several of Mahomed Akbar’s chief 
adherents, who had preceded the advance, 
exerted themselves strenuously to keep 
down the fire; but nothing could restrain 
the Giljyes, who seemed fully determined 
that nobody should interfere to disappoint 
them of their prey. Onward moved the 
crowd into the thickest of the fire, and 
fearful was the slaughter that ensued. 
An universal panie speedily prevailed, 
and thousands, seeking refuge in flight, 
hurried forward to the front, abandoning 
baggage, arms, ammunition, women, and 
children, regardless for the anoment of 
everything but their own lives. 

“ The rear-guard, consisting of H. M.’s 
44th and 54th N.I, suffered severely ; and 
at last, finding that delay was only de- 
struction, they followed the general ex- 
ample, and made the best of their way to 
the front. Another horse-artillery gun 
was abandoned, and the whole of its ar- 
tillerymen slain, Captain Anderson’s 
eldest girl, and Captain Boyd’s youngest 
boy, fell into the hands of the Affghans. 
It is supposed that three thousand souls 
perished in the pass, amongst whom were 
Captain Paton, Assistant Quartermaster 
General; and Lieutenant St. George, 37th 
N.1.; Majors Griffiths, 37th N. I., and 
Seott, H. M.’s 44th; Captains Bott, 5th 
cavalry,and Troup, Brigade-Major, Shah’s 
force. Dr. Cardew and Lieutenant Sturt, 
engineers, were wounded, the latter mor- 
tally. This fine young officer had nearly 


cleared the defile when he received his 
wound, and would have been left on the 
ground to be hacked to pieces by the 
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Ghazees, who followed in the rear to 
complete the work of slaughter, but for 
the generous intrepidity of Lieutenant 
Mein, of H. M.’s 13th light infantry, who, 
on learning what had befallen him, went 
back to his succor, and stood by him for 
several minutes, at the imminent risk of 
his own life, vainly entreating aid from 
the passers-by. He was at length joined 
by Sergeant Deane of the Sappers, with 
whose assistance he dragged his friend on 
a quilt through the remainder of the pass, 
when he succeeded in mounting him on a 
miserable pony, and conducted him in 
safety to camp, where the unfortunate 
officer lingered till the following morning, 
and was the only man of the whole force 
who received Christian burial. Lieuten- 
ant Mein was himself at this very time 
suffering from a dangerous wound in the 
head, received in the previous October, 
and his heroic disregard of self, and fidelity 
to his friend in the hour of danger, are 
well deserving of a record in the annals 
of British valor and virtue. 

* On the force reaching Khoord-Cabul 
snow began to fall, and continued till 
morning. Only four small tents were 
saved, of which one belonged to the Ge- 
neral ; two were devoted to the ladies and 
children, and one was given up to the sick; 
but an immense number of poor wounded 
wretches wandered about the camp desti- 
tute of shelter, and perished during the 
night. Groans of misery and distress as- 
sailed the ear from all quarters. We had 
ascended to a still colder climate than we 
had left behind, and were without tents, 
fuel, or food: the snow was the only bed 
for all, and of many, ere morning, it proved 
the winding-sheet. It is only marvellous 
that any should have survived that fearful 
night ! 

“ January 9th.—Another morning 
dawned, awakening thousands to increased 
misery; and many a wretched survivor 
cast looks of envy at his comrades, who 
lay stretched beside him in the quiet sleep 
of death. Daylight was the signal for a 
renewal of that confusion which attended 
every movement of the force.” 

“Up to this time, searcely one of the 
ladies had tasted a meal since leaving 
Cabul. Some had infants a few days old 
at the breast, and were unable to stand 
without assistance. Others were so ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, that, under ordinary 
circumstances, a walk across a drawing- 
room would have been an exertion; yet 
these helpless women, with their young 
families, had already been obliged to rough 
it on the backs of camels and on the tops 
of the baggage yaboos: those who had a 
horse to ride, or were capable of sitting 
on one, were considered fortunate indeed. 
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Most had been without shelter since quit- 
ting the cantonment—their servants had 
nearly al] deserted or been killed—and, 
with the exception of Lady McNaghten 
and Mrs. Trevor, they had lost all their 
baggage, having nothing in the world left 
but the clothes on their backs; those, in 
the case of some of the invalids, consisted 
of night dresses in which they had started 
from Cabul in their litters. Under such 
circumstances, a few more hours would 
probably have seen some of them stiffening 
The offer of Mahomed Akbar 
was consequently their only chance of 
preservation. The husbands, _ better 
clothed and hardy, would have infinitely 
preferred taking their chance with the 
troops; but where is the man who would 
prefer his own safety, when he thought he 
could by his presence assist and console 
those near and dear to him ?” 


corpses. 


“ From Kutter-Sung to Jugdulluk it was 
one continued conflict ; Brigadier Shelton, 
with his brave little band in the rear, 
holding overwhelming numbers in check, 
and literally performing wonders. But 
no efiorts could avail to ward off the 
withering fire of Juzails, which from all 
sides assailed the crowded column, lining 
the road with bleeding carcasses. About 
three P. M. the advance reached Jugdul- 
luk, and took up its position behind some 
ruined walls that crowned a height by the 
road-side. To show an imposing front, 
the officers extended themselves in line, 
and Captain Grant, Assistant Adjutant- 
General at the same time received a 
wound in the face. From this eminence 
they cheered their comrades under Briga- 
dier Shelton in the rear, as they still 
struggled their way gallantly along every 
foot of ground, perseveringly followed up 
by their merciless enemy, until they arrived 
at their ground. But even here rest was 
denied them; for the Affghans, immedi- 
ately occupying two hills which command- 
ed the position, kept up a fire from which 
the walls of the enclosure afforded but a 
partial shelter. 

“The exhausted troops and followers 
now began to suffer greatly from thirst, 
which they were unable to satisfy. <A 
tempting stream trickled near the foot of 
the hill, but to venture down to it was 
certain death. Some snow that covered 
the ground was eagerly devoured; but 
increased, instead of alleviating their 
sufferings. The raw flesh of three bul- 
locks, which had fortunately been saved, 
was served out to the soldiers, and raven- 
ously swallowed.” 


Lieutenant Eyre was included among 
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the prisoners, and he thus describes the 
sights which met their eyes as they 
advanced a day’s march behind their 
retreating countrymen: 


* At about eleven A. M. we started, 
under an escort of about fifty horse, for 
Tezeen, having been previously cautioned 
to use our swords and pistols in case of 
need, asan attack might be expected from 
the bloodthirsty Ghazees, who thronged 
the road. The retreating army had 
marched over the same ground on the 
previous day, and terrible was the spec- 
tacle presented to our eyes along the whole 
line of road. The snow was absolutely 
dyed with streaks and patches of blood for 
whole miles, and at every step we en- 
countered the mangled bodies of British 
and Hindoostanee soldiers, and helpless 
camp-followers, lying side by side, victims 
of one treacherous undistinguishing fate, 
the red stream of life still trickling from 
many a gaping wound inflicted by the 
merciless Affghan knife. Here and there 
small groups of miserable, starving, and 
frost-bitten wretches, among whom were 
many women and children, were still 
permitted to cling to life, perhaps only 
because death would in their case have 
beenamercy. The bodies of Majors Scott 
and Ewart, and of Dr. Bryce, were recog- 
nized. Numerous parties of truculent 
Ghazees, the chief perpetrators of these 
horrors, passed us laden with booty, their 
naked swords still reeking with the blood 
of their victims. They uttered deep curses 
and sanguinary threats at our party, and 
seemed disappointed that so many of the 
hated Feringhees should have been suffer- 
ed to survive. . . . Between Tezeen 
and Seh Baba we encountered the same 
horrifying sights as yesterday; we passed 
the last-abandoned horse-artillery gun, 
the carriage of which had been set on fire 
by the Ghazees, and was still burning ; 
the corpse of poor Cardew lay stretched 
beside it, with several of the artillerymen. 


A little further on we passed the body of 


Dr. Duff, the superintending surgeon to 
the force, whose lefi hand had suffered 
previous amputation with a pen-knife by 
Dr. Harcourt! Numbers of worn-out and 
famished camp-followers were lying under 
cover of the rocks, within whose crevices 
they vainly sought a shelter from the cold. 
By many of these poor wretches we were 
recognized, and vainly invoked for the 
food and raiment we were unable to sup- 
ply. The fate of these unfortunates was 
a sad subject of reflection to us,—death 
in its most horrid and protracted form 
stared them in the face; and the agonies 
of despair were depicted in every counte- 
nance. . . . . . Within about five 


miles of Jugdulluk, we again entered the 
high road, along which our army had re- 
cently passed; and the first sight that 
presented itself was the body of a fine 
European soldier :—Again our path was 
strewed with the mangled victims of war. 
We reached Jugdulluk late in the evening; 
and, passing by the ruined inclosure with- 
in which the remnant of the force had so 
hopelessly sought shelter, we beheld a 
spectacle more terrible than any we had 
previously witnessed, the whole interior 
space being one crowded mass of bloody 
corpses. The carnage here must have 
been frightful. The body of Captain 
Skinner was recognized, and an Affghan 
was persuaded by Captain Lawrence to 
inter it during the night, Mahomed 
Akbar’s consent having been previously 
procured.” 


We have spoken of the English 
defeat in Affghanistan. Noother term 
can properly be applied toit. Immense 
efforts were made to retrieve the dis- 
grace and disasters of this expedition. 
T wo formidable bodies, under Generals 
Nott and Pollock, entered the country, 
and after an advance scarcely resisted, 
and no serious fighting, Ghuznee and 
Cabul were, in September, 1842, re- 
occupied by the British forces. 

Lord Ellenborough issued one of 
his sesquipedalian proclamations, de- 
claring “that the opinion of invinci- 
bility was again attached to British 
arms ;” and to prove his assertion, a 
retreal was at once commenced. It is 
very evident, from the incidents attend- 
ing it, that the English, though victors, 
wereanything but masters of the coun- 
try. It is very evident that they had 
merely made a marauding incursion, 
which the Affghan discipline did not 
enable them to withstand, but which 
had no tendency toestablish the supre- 
macy of the British in the country. 

The account of the final retreat 
through the Khyber Pass, on the 7th 
of November, 1842, is as follows: 


“The first division accomplished this 
task without difficulty. The second, com- 
manded by Colonel McCaskili, was less 
fortunate, in consequence of having neg- 
lected to crown the heights. The ma- 
rauding Affghans made an attack on the 
rear, and captured a considerable quantity 
of baggage, an affair which was attended 
by the loss of Lieutenant Christie of the 
Royal Artillery, and Ensign Nicholson of 
the 30th Bengal Native Infantry, one 
hundred Sepoys killed and wounded, be- 
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sides a number of camp-followers, and 
two guns, one of which was re-taken. 
This attack took place near Ali Musjid, 
on the 3d of November.” 


If any further proof were wanted 
that we have correctly characterized 
the whole affair as a defeat, it is to be 
found in Lord Ellenborough’s procla- 
mation, announcing his final determi- 
nation to quit the country. 

Afier stating that the army would 
be withdrawn to the Sutlej, the Gov- 
ernor-General proceeds : 


“The Governor-General will leave it 
to the Affghans themselves, to create a 


government which is the consequence of 


their crimes. 

“ To forcea sovereign upon a reluctant 
people, would be as inconsistent with the 
policy, as it is with the principles of the 
British Government, tending to place the 
arms and resourees of that people at the 
disposal of the first invader, and to im- 
pose the burden of supporting a sovereign, 
without the prospect of benefit from his 
alliance. 

The Governor-General will willingly re- 
cognize any government approved by the 
Affghans themselves, which shall appear 
desirous and capable of maintaining 
friendly relations with neighboring States. 

* Content with the limits nature appears 
to have assigned to ils empire, the Govern- 
ment of India will devote all its efforts to 
the establishment and maintenance of gene- 
ral peace,to the protection of the sove- 
reigns and chiefs, its allies, and tothe pros- 
perity and happiness of its own faithful 
subjects. 

“The rivers of the Punjab and the 
Indus, and the mountainous passes, and 
the barbarous tribes of Affghanistan will 
be placed between the British army and 


an enemy approaching from the west, if 


indeed such an enemy there be, and 
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no longer between the army and its sup- 
plies. 

“The enormous expenditure required for 
the support of a large force in a false mili- 
lary position, at a distance Jrom its own 


Srontier and ils resources, will no longer 


arrest every measure for the improvement 
of the country and the people.” 


This keen satire upon the whole 
policy of the English government, this 
bitter condemnation of the wholesale 
sacrifice of life and treasure which it 
has involved, actually comes from the 
mouth of an English functionary in the 
flush of what he is pleased tocall their 
“invincibility.” 

Such is the brief narrative of the first 
great defeat which the English have 
sustained in the East. We doubt 
whether the transient successes of 1842 
can obliterate the memory of the great 
disasters of 1841, or restore the prestige 
of their “ invincibility.” 

The whole affair has been a tissue 
of blunders of the most magnificent 
proportions. Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia was not more preposterous—nor 
more summarily chastised. 

The results of this failure are yet to 
be seen. We are yet to learn how far 
the Russians will profit by the errors 
of their great rival, and how far the 
dangers which the English have so 
long apprehended, will be accelerated 
by their ill-jadged efforts to preyent 
them. 

Many and grievous are the “rubs 
and botches” in our own work. All 
government is a choice between evils. 
But let us thank God that we live un- 
der a system which furnishes no pre- 
text or excuse for such wholesale op- 
pression, robbery, and murder, as have 
been the daily illustrations of the an- 
nals of English government in India. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 


( With an engraving on steel.) 


We are happy to embellish the pre- 
sent Number of the Democratic Re- 
view with an engraving of one of the 
most illustrious of the Patriarchs of the 
Republican Party, one of its founders, 
and for a long period one of its most 
powerful and efficient leaders—the 
only survivor of the cabinets of Jeffer- 
son and Madison. To discuss the im- 
portant public occurrences in which 
this Nestor of American statesmanship 
directly and powerfully participated, or 
with which he was incidentally con- 
nected, would be to write the history 
of the country for no small segment of 
the period embraced within the annals 
of its present form of government; and 
in attempting such a notice as is con- 
sistent with the limits of a periodical, 
we shall in a great measure be confined 
to a summary of some of the leading 
events of Mr. Gallatin’s political life. 
Long distant be the day when the de- 
parture of the venerable sage and pa- 
triot, from the midst of a generation 
already a posterity to him, to that repose 
where all the glorious compeers of his 
earlier career have now preceded him, 
shall afford the occasion for that more 
extended memoir, that cannot fail to 
constitute one of the most interesting 
contributions to the public history of 
the country to which his life has been 
equally an ornamentand a benefaction. 
ALBERT GALLATIN was born at Gene- 
va, in Switzerland, on the 29th of 
January, 1761, of a family and in a 
social position of the highest respecta- 
bility. Having been left an orphan in 
his infancy, he was educated under the 
maternal care of an enlightened and 
distinguished lady, a distant relation 
and intimate friend of his mother. He 
pursued his studies with an earnest ap- 
plication of those talents of which all 
his subsequent career has given such 
conspicuous evidence, and with all the 
excellent advantages afforded by the 
academical institutions of his native 
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city; so that when he graduated in 
1779, at the university of Geneva, few 
young men of the day entered upon the 
stage of the world better prepared, by 
both the discipline and the acquire- 
ments of education, for the perform- 
ance of an honorable and prominent 
partthere. His historical courses were 
made under Miller. One of his class- 
mates was the celebrated Dumont, the 
friend of Mirabeau, and the trans/ator 
of Bentham. 

The little precincts of his native re- 
public afforded no worthy scope for 
either the energies or the aspirations of 
a young man just quitting the retire- 
ment of academical study, modestly 
conscious of his own capabilities, and 
deeply imbued with the bold and libe- 
ral spirit of the times. Nor are the 
instances rare in which Geneva has 
made noble contributions by the genius 
of her sons to the service of other 
states. It will suffice to allude, in pass- 
ing, to Neckar and Benjamin Constant. 
Declining offers of advantageous and 
honorable employment under one of 
the sovereigns of Germany, and possess- 
ed by those political sentiments im- 
bibed with his education, and of which 
his whole public career has been the 
expression, it was to the young repub- 
lic of the west, just then struggling into 
being, that he turned the preference of 
his heart, and the eager devotion of his 
services. Unrestrained by any parent- 
al control, though in opposition to the 
wishes of his family, he emigrated to 
the United States, bringing with him 
to the country of his adoption an irre- 
proachable character and the warm re- 
grets of his friends. He arrived in 

3oston on the 14th of July, 1780. The 

following letter, which we find in the 
8th volume of Sparks’ Franklin, page 
454, may be worth quoting, for the tes- 
timony it furnishes to the spirit in 
which was taken this decisive step in 
the life of the subject of this notice: 
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‘FROM THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD D'EN- 
VILLE TO B, FRANKLIN, 


“ La Rocheguyon, 22d May, 1780. 
« Srr,—The residence of your grandson 
at Geneva makes me hope that the citi- 


zens of that town may have some claim 
to your kind attention. [i is with this 
hope that I ask it for two young men, 


whom the love of glory and of liberty 
draws to America. One of them is named 
Gallatin, he is nineteen years of age, well 
informed for his age, of an excellent clia- 
racter thus far, with much natural talent. 
The name of the other Serre. They have 
concealed their project from their rela- 
tives, and therefore we cannot tell where 
they willland. It is supposed, however, 
that they are going to Philadelphia, or to 
the continental army. One of my friends 
gives me this information with the request 
that I will urge you to favor them with 
a recommendation. I sha!! share in his 
gratitude, and I beg you, sir, to be assured 
of the sentiments with which I have the 
honor to be, &e 


* La Rocurerovucautp D’ENvILLe.” 


Soon after his arrival he proceeded 
to Maine, and resided till the end of 
1781 at Machias and Passamaquoddy, 
where he served as a volunteer under 
Col. John Allen, commander of the fort 
at Machigas, and made advances to the 
government for the support of the gar- 
rison. In the spring of 1782, he was 
chosen by Harvard University, through 
the friendship of Dr. Cooper, instructor 
in the French language; which situa- 
tion, however, he left for the south in 
the following year, soon after the peace. 
{In the winter of 1783--4, he was en- 
gaged at Richmond in prosecuting the 
claim of a foreign house for large ad- 
vances to the State of Virginia. This 
brought him into contact with many 
eminent members of the Executive and 


Legislature; in his intercourse with 
whom he gave such evidences of capa- 
city as secured to him a highly favor- 


able consideration, and attracted in 
particular the attention of Patrick 
Henry, from whom he received several 
marks of personal friendship. He pre- 
dicted that Mr. Gallatin would rise to 
distinction as a statesman, and str nely 
advised him to settle in the west.— 
which in those days did not is iply a 
more remote residence than the neigh- 
borhood of the Ohio. 

In 1784-5, Mr. Gallatin acquired 
some large tracts of land in the western 
counties of Virginia, on which, having 
received his moderate patrimony from 
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Europe,he intended to form an extensive 
settlement. He was prevented, by the 
renewed hostility of the Indians, from 
carrying this project into execution, 
and induced to take up a temporary 
residence within the se tlements. In 
the spring of 1786 he oe d for 
that purpose a farm on the banks of 
the Monongahela, in Fayette ves 
Pennsylvania, on the bo rders of Vir- 
The Indian war ae been 


ginia. 
protracted for several years, he a 
became so identified with his neig 


bors and the associations of the mee, e, 
that he abandoned his former project 
and that which had been intended as his 
temporary became his permanent home. 
In October, 1789, he was, without 
any effort on his part, elected by the 
people of the county of Fayette a 
member of the Convention to amend 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania; and 
from that moment he devoted all his 
faculties to the political career in which 
he wasthrown. In that Convention he 
united himself to the Democratic party 
in opposing all the atte mpts to inter- 
cept the voice of the people, either by 
the substitution. of intermediate elec- 
tors in lieu of a direct election, or by 
a representation, in the Senate, founded 
on the respective wealth of the coun- 
ties. He was an advocate for the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage, with- 
out excepting the African race; 
was desirous that it should be founded 
not on taxation, but on a longer time of 
residence than is now deemed sufficient 
In the year 1790, he was elected 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State, by the same county 
and continued afterwards to be re-elect- 
ed without any opposition, till he took 
his seat in Con; gress. His faculties 
were perhaps better calculated for prac- 
tical purposes, than for the discussion 
of speculative selakcun, a in a very 
short time he became the most promi- 
nent member of the Legislature. He 
applied himself principally to the ar- 
rangement of the fiscal concerns of the 
State, on the basis of a faithful pay- 
ment of all engagements, and of 
the annihilation of the St papet 
money. His quick and indefatigable 
industry, in making himself thoroughly 


ant 





its 


ite 


acquainted with all the subjects under 
discussion, acquired him an extraordi- 
nary influence in the Legislature, and 
with members of both parties, though 


supporter ¢ { 


a decided and strenuous 
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his own. Of this no better proof can 
be given than his being elected mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States 
in February, 1793, after only three 
years service in the Assembly, by 
a Legislature of whoma small majori- 
ty were his political opponents, and 
though he had himself stated that 
there might be some doubts respecting 
his eligibility. 

The principal question was, whe- 
ther, having been an inhabitant of one 
of the States more than nine years prior 
to his election, he had become thereby 
entitled, in conformity with the Art- 
‘les of Confederation, toall the privi- 
leges of citizens in the several States. 
it was admitted that this was a defect 
in the Articles of Confederation which 
was corrected in the Constitution of the 
United States, by the substitution of 
the word “ citizens,” for “‘ inhabitants; ” 
it having been provided by this last in- 
strument that “the citizens of each 
State should be entitled to all privile- 
ges of citizens in the several States. ” 
{t was insisted, that this provision 
could have no retrospective effect on 
those who claimed citizenship under 
the Articles of Confederation. He had 
undoubtedly acquired a legal domicil 
in Massachusetts in 1782, even if not 
in 1780. It was urged, on the other 
side, that Mr. Gallatin had not relied 
himself on that ground, since he had 
been actually naturalized under the 
jaws of Virginia, in the year 1785; 
though in truth this had been only as a 
measure of abundant caution in refer- 
ence to the title of the lands which he 
had purchased in that State at that pe- 
riod. Ona petition against his eligi- 
bility, the question was discussed with 
great ability in the Senate, and, though 
pr perly a pure ly legal question, decid- 
ed against Mr. Gallatin—already an 
object of dread to the Federalists of 
that body—by a strict party vote of 
fourteen to twelve, in Fe bruary, 1794. 
He thus occupied his seat in the Sen- 
ate only two months, during which 
time he performed a not inactive part 
in its business. It was on this occa- 
sion that the doors of the Senate were 
for the first time open to the public. 

Considering that Mr. Gallatin was, 
at that time, barely of the constitu- 
tional age, that he had come to this 
country an isolated individual, a for- 


eigner by birth, and was entirely un- 
rted by early associates or family 
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connexions, we cannot well conceive 
of any greater compliment than that 
conferred on him by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania ; nor does the subsequent 
decision of the Senate in the slightest 
degree affect its value. It is, on the 
contrary, a confirmation of the consid- 
eration to which he had already attain- 
ed with the country at large; no ordi- 
nary person would have lost his place 
for the reasons assigned for depriving 
Mr. Gallatin of his, reasons which de- 
pended entirely on a technical question 
as to the period from which his citi- 
zenship should date. 

Mr. Gallatin returned to Fayette 
county in May, 1794, after an absence 
of eighteen months, on account of pub- 
lic business and of his marriage with 
the daughter of Commodore Nichol- 
son, a distinguished officer of our rev- 
olutionary war. The western insur- 
rection against the excise broke out 
shortly after in the county of Allega- 
ny about fifty miles from his place of 

residence. It originated in the forcible 

resistance to the serving of writs 
against delinquent distillers, returna- 
ble tothe district court at Philadelphia. 
Forty such writs had been issued, of 
w hich thirty-four were against distil- 
lers in Fayette county, and had been 
served without the slightest opposition. 
The distillers had therefore met, and 
agreed to engage counsel for their de- 
fence, and for the future either to cease 
distilling or to enter their stills accor 
ding tolaw. The spirit of opposition 
which had been exhibited against the 
serving of the remaining writs spread 
however with great rapidity. A se- 
ries of excesses ensued, which threat- 
ened to involve all the Western coun- 
ties of the State in actual insurrection 
and treason. 

In that emergency, Mr. Gallatin 
relying on the undivided support of his 
own county, and on that of the peace- 
able citizens every where, determined to 
meet and oppose the storm. He at- 
tended for that purpose, by invitation, a 
general meeting of delegates from all 
the townships west of the Alleganies, 
ostensibly called to take into con isidera- 
tion the state of the country. He there 
opposed boldly and openly, and pre- 
vented the adoption of any warlike or 
treasonable resolutions. The fortunate 
arrival of commissioners on the part 
of the United States and of the State, 
was followed by the appointment, on 
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the part of the general meeting, of con- 
ferees to meet with them. The sub 
sequent and unremitted efforts of Mr. 
Gallatin and his associates, arrested the 
progress of the insurrection, and pre- 
vented any further acts of violence or 
opposition ; but sufficient assurances of 
an entire submission could not be ob- 
tained within the short time necessa- 
rily allowed for that purpose. 

Mr. Gallatin was, on the 14th of 
October, again elected, by the concur- 
ring vote of all parties, member of the 
Legislature for his own county. And, 
on the same day, he was most unex- 
pectedly, and without his knowledge, 
elected member of Congress for the ad- 
jacent district of Washington and Alle- 
gany counties, in which he did not 
reside. The remaining active insur- 
gents had their own candidate, who 
did not obtain three hundred votes: 
each party had as usual its regularly 
nominated candidates. The gentleman 
who had been previously nominated 
by the Republicans, Mr. Brackenridge, 
was upright and capable, and he was 
as much opposed to the insurrection as 
Mr. Gallatin himself; but the peculiar 
circumstances in which he found him- 
self placed, in the very heart of the in- 
surrection, had prevented him from 
taking, at first, as open a part in oppo- 
sition to it as Mr. Gallatin. To use 
his own words, “ My conduct during 
the early part of the insurrection was 
of such a nature, that except with con- 
fidential persons, it was not understood, 
and must have been thought to have 
been equirocal.” This made him un- 
popular, and induced some members 
of the Republican party, at a meeting 
held three days before the election, to 
recommend Mr. Gallatin, who, not- 
withstanding the shortness of the no- 
tice, was elected, on the sole ground of 
his early and bold efforts to arrest the 
insurrection,—having himself no notice 
of the fact until after his election. 

Under the temporary excitement oc- 
casioned by that event, both houses of 
the Legislature of the State, by an 
arbitrary vote, and in open violation of 
the Constitution, set aside the elections 
for the Legislature. This had no other 
effect but the immediate re-election of 
the ejected members, and to give an 
opportunity to Mr. Gallatin, ina speech 
published at the time, to state publicly 
all the facts connected with the insur- 
rection, none of which facts were then 


or have ever since been denied or con- 
troverted. 

Mr. Gallatin took his seat in Con- 
gress in December, 1795, and continued 
there during three Congresses, always 
re-elected by the same district ; and he 
had been re-elected for a fourth term, 
when, on the accession of Mr. Jefier- 
son to the Presidency, he was made 
Secretary of the Treasury. From the 
time when he became member of Con- 
gress, his public life is too well known 
to render it necessary to enter into de- 
tails. He became at once one of the 
most prominent members of the Repub- 
lican party. In fact, his position soon 
was distinctly recognized as its “‘ leader” 
in Congress, though one of the youngest 
men of the body. Madison, himself, 
and Giles, were the three who then 
stood in the first rank of the great party 
struggle of which, during that period, 
Congress was the arena. Of these, 
Giles, though an able debater, was 
deficient in industry and the faculty of 


analysis. Madison’s powers were, of 


course, of the highest eminence, and 
Mr. Gallatin, in his conversation, has 
always ascribed to him a superiority 
which, with a noble modesty, he has 
always been proud and glad to ac- 
knowledge. Madison was undoubtedly 
the greatest man that ever sat in the 
American Congress. Yet he wanted 
that therough and extensive knowledge 
of the general subject of political econo- 
my, and especially finance, with that 
faculty of concentration on the strong 
points of his own and the weak ones 
of the adverse side, which, coupled 
with a rich and ready eloquence, inva- 
riable coolness and courtesy, and ad- 
mirable parliamentary dexterity, made 
Gallatin the main reliance of the Re- 
publican party in Congress. Madison 
was, in fact, less of a party leader, and 
more of a judge, of an impartial, ab- 
stract political philosopher, taking in 
the whole extent of a subject within 
his range of vision, and presenting both 
and all of its sides,—so that it was even 
sometimes reproached to him by his 
party, that he suggested to their oppo- 
nents arguments they would never have 
discovered for themselves. Nor were 
these coadjutors there for more than the 
first two years of that period, namely, 
the last two years of Washington’s ad- 
ministration. Afterwards, Edward Liv- 
ingston, of New York, and John Nicho- 
las, of Virginia, were the only aids on 
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whom he had to rely—both, and espe- 
cially the former, men of fine parliamen- 
tary ability, yet leaving to him still the 
respons sibility of sustaining the chief 
brunt of the battle. John Randolph 
came in at the close of the period in 
question. It was there and then, du- 
ring the four years of Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, that the revolution of 1801 
was in truth fought and wrought; and 
it was undoubtedly true that there was 
no other man in the country to whose 
exertions its triumphant achievement 
was more to be ascribed than Mr. Gal- 
latin. Jefferson, during this period, as 
Vice-President, sat as the presiding 
officer of the Senate. On the other 
side, there was arrayed a host of men 
of a high order of ability and elo- 
quence,—Fisher Ames, Otis and Sedg- 
wick, of Massachusetts; Hillhouse, 
Tracy, Griswold and Dana, of Connec- 
ticut; Sitgreaves, of rhe ig : 
James A. Bayard, of Delaware ; Smith 
and Harper, of South Corelinn, and 
John Marshall, of Virginia, after- 
wards the Chief Justice. It is hardly 
necessary to add that during that strug- 
gle, Mr. Gallatin became extremely 
popular with the Republicans, and 
equally obnoxious to the Federalists. 
In fact, his parliamentary career, 
though known only by tradition to the 
present generation, was one ofa splen- 
dor unsurpassed by any known to our 
history. He spoke on every subject of 
debate that arose, and was, as we have 
already remarked, the main reliance of 
his side of the Houseonall. Such was 
the dread of his arguments, that the 
Federalists adopted a resolution pro- 
hibiting any one from speaking more 
than twice on any one subject, aimed 
solely at him, and designed to slacken 
the fire of his formidable and ever 
ready batteries of debate—a resolution 
which he soon, however, made them 
glad to rescind. They even tried to 
exclude him from the floor of Congress 
through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, so as to require actual native citi- 
zenship for eligibility to that body; but 
though they passed resolutions to that 
effect through the legislatures of all the 
New England States, the ball was ar- 
rested in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and did not venture the attempt of pro- 
ceeding any further South. Through 
all this, his opposition was always as 
fair, manly and patriotic, as it was 
skilful and eloquent ; never degenerat- 


ing into factiousness or petulance, and 
never leading him to give more than a 
single vote that the calmest retrospec- 
tion has led him to regret. 

We feel here tempted to insert a few 
quotations from authorities already in 
a public form before the country, in 
illustration of the view we have here 
slightly sketched of Mr. Gallatin’s 
position and services in Congress. 

In Jefferson’s Correspondence, (Vol. 
iv., page 434-5), he says: 


“There is one particular service ren- 
dered by me the most important in its 
consequences, of any transaction in any 
portion of my life; to wit, the head I per- 
sonally made against the federal princi- 
ples and proceedings, during the adminis- 
trationof Mr. Adams. Their usurpations 
and violations of the Constitution, at that 
period, and their majority in both houses 
of Congress, were so great, so decided, 
and so daring, that after combating their 
aggressions, inch by inch, without being 
able in the least to check their career, the 
Republican leaders thought it would be 
best for them to give up their useless efforts 
there, go home, get into their respective 
legislatures, embody whatever of resist- 
ance they could be formed into, and if in- 
effectual, to perish there as in the last 
ditch. All, therefore, retired, leaving Mr. 
Gallatin alone in the House of Represent- 
atives, and myself in the Senate, where I 
then presided as Vice-President. Re- 
maining at our posts, and bidding defiance 
to the brow-beatings and insults by which 
they endeavored to drive us off also, we 
kept the mass of Republicans in phalanx 
together, until the Legislatures could, be 
brought upto thecharge....... No 
person who was not a witness of the scenes 
of that gloomy period, can form any idea 
of the afflicting persecutions and personal 
indignities we had to brook. They saved 
our country however.” 


John Randolph, in a speech in the 
House of Representatives, April 15, 
1824, thus alluded to Mr. Gallatin: 


«What he now had to say upon this 
subject, although more and better things 
had been said by others, might not be the 
same that they had said, or might not be 
said in the same manner. He here borrow- 
ed the language of a man (Mr. Gallatin) 
who had been heretofore conspicuous in 
the councils of the country; of one who 
was unrivalled for readiness and dexterity 
in debate; who was long without an 
equal on the floor of this body ; who had 
contributed as much to the revolution of 
1801, as any man in this nation, and had 
derived as little benefit from it ;—as, to 
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use the words of that celebrated man, 
* what he had to say was not that which 
had been said by others, and would not be 
said in their manner,’ ” &c. 


And in a note appended at the men- 
tion of Mr. Gallatin’s name, adds: 


« Albert Gallatin, ‘ the apostle of truth 
and the favorite votary of liberty,’ as he 
was hailed by the companion of my early 
I. 55 wt se a 
Montgomery, instead of falling on the 
heights of Abraham—where Montcalm 
and Wolfe, congenial spirits, also 





———' Forsook 
Their mansions in this fleshly nook,’ 


survived to see the revolution of 1788-9 
brought about, would it have ever been 
objected to him, that, by birth, he was an 
Irishman? Would his foreign descent 
have stood in the way of his claims to the 
chief magistracy of the country? 

*“* Were Mr. Gallatin a French or Eng- 
lishman, there would be some color to 
this objection. Butheisanative of Ge- 
neva, and no good Genevese can worship 
at the shrine of a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. 
I think that it must be his citizenship of 
Virginia that stands mostly in the way of 
the elevation of this extraordinary man 
who sees himself postponed to persons in 
no respect considerable, except for the 
modesty of their pretensions, who had 
never, and can never, render a tithe of his 
public services, and whose names were 
not known out of their own parish, so late 
as the acquisition of Louisiana, and the 
commencement of Mr. Jefferson’s second 
term of presidential service. No foreign- 
er, be it remembered, can ever become 
president, who was not a citizen at the 
time of the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion of 1787. The door will soon be closed 
against them for ever, be their merits and 
services what they may.” 


And the author of the celebrated 
Letters of Curtius, (John Thompson, 
of Petersburg, Virginia), thus gives an 
eloquent expression to the enthusiasm 
of admiration and gratitude of which 
Mr. Gallatin’s noble services to the re- 
publican cause made him at that time 
the object: 

“ Nicholas, Livingston and Gallatin, 


were the most distinguished opponents of 


the alien and sedition bills. ‘These en- 
lightened patriots have long been objects 
of abhorrence and terror to all the ene- 
mies of our constitution and liberty. The 
splendid ability with which they have de- 
fended the interests, and vindicated the 
rights of the people, has endeared them to 
every admirer of genius, eloquence and 


virtue, whilst it has rendered them emi- 
nently obnoxious to all the partizans of 
usurpation and monarchy. The noble 
exertions of these illustrious men will 
never be forgotten whilst patriotism and 
talents are admired in the world. Their 
names will descend with renown to pos- 
terity, when their enemies and slanderers 
will be consigned to oblivion’s deepest 
grave. In spite of the envenomed and 
execrable calumnies of venal printers, in 
spite of the rancorous and malignant in- 
vectives of licentious orators, in spite of 
the yells of an infuriated faction, and in 
spite of the senseless clamors of deluded 
multitudes, even the present generation 
will do ample justice to the smal] but in- 
trepid phalanx who have exerted the sub- 
limest energies of the human mind, in de- 
fence of liberty. I am not accustomed to 
panegyric, and the energy of language 
cannot express the gratitude and affection 
with which my heart overflows, when I 
reflect upon the services of these most ex- 
cellent men. 

“ When I select the names of Gallatin, 
Livingston, and Nicholas, I am not un- 
mindful of the merits and talents of many 
other gentlemen. I have selected them 
because they have been exposed to the most 
cruel obloquies of your party. Mr. Galla- 
tin has been persecuted with all the de- 
testable rancor of envy and malice. The 
accuracy of his information, the extent of 
his knowledge, the perspicuity of his style, 
the moderation of his temper, and the irre- 
sistible energy of his reasoning powers, 
render him the ablest advocate that ever 
appeared in the cause of truth and liberty. 
Patient and persevering, temperate and 
firm, no error escapes his vigilance, no 
calumny provokes his passions. To ex- 
pose the blunders and absurdities of his 
adversaries, is the only revenge which he 
will condescend to take for their insolent 
invectives. Serene in the midst of clamors, 
he exhibits the arguments of his opponents 
in their genuine colors, he divests them of 
the tinsel of declamation and the cobwebs 
of sophistry, he detects the most plausible 
errors, he exposes the most latent absurdi- 
ties, he holds the “ mirror up” to folly, 
and reasons upon every subject with the 
readiness of intuition and the certainty of 
demonstration. Elevated above the in- 
trigues of parties, and the weaknesses of 
the passions, he is never transported into 
any excess by the zeal of his friends, ox 
the virulence of his enemies. His object 
is the happiness of the people, his means 
economy, liberty and peace, his guide the 
constitution. The sympathies which fasci- 
nate the heart and mislead the understand- 
ing, have never allured him from the ardu- 
ous pursuit of truth, through her most in- 
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tricate mazes. Never animated by the 
impetuous and turbulent feelings which 
agitate popular assemblies, he preserves 
in the midst of contending factions, that 
coolness of temper and that accuracy of 
thought, which philosophy has hitherto 
claimed as the peculiar attribute of her 
closet meditations. He unites to the ener- 
gy of eloquence and the confidence of in- 
tegrity, the precision of mathematics, the 
method of logic, and the treasures of ex- 
perience. His opponents slander him and 
admire him, they assail him with ignorant 
impertinence, and pitiless malice, and yet 
they feel that he is the darling of philoso- 
phy, the apostle of truth, and the favorite 
votary of liberty. Their hatred, like the 
rebellion of Satan, proceeds from the im- 
patience of any superiority. There is a 
daily beauty in his life which makes them 
ugly. Instead of imitating his excellence 
they attempt to conceal it by a mass of ob- 
loquy ; instead of reverencing his unparal- 
leled wisdom and virtue, they sharpen the 
dagger of falsehood, and prepare the poi- 
soned arrows of envy. The men who are 
supported by a foreign faction, have the 
effrontery to vilify him because he is a 
foreigner. Virtue and genius are not pecu- 
liar to America. They have flourished in 
every country and in every age. The 
merits of men are not to be ascertained by 
geographical boundaries. The mind has 
no country but the universe, Patriotism 
is not a narrow and illiberal prejudice in 
favor of the soil upon which we happen 
to be born. It is a rational and noble at- 
tachment to the country which gives us 
protection, and which secures our happi- 
ness. It is not incompatible with univer- 
sal philanthropy; on the contrary, it isa 
modification of benevolence, softened by 
society and strengthened by gratitude. 
Mr. Gallatin is attached to the constitu- 
tion because it is free, to the people be- 
cause they are generous and amiable, and 
to the country because he has found in it 
an asylum from oppression and misery. 

* Are not these ties at least as binding 
as the shackles of prejudice and habit ? 
But the conduct of Mr. Gallatin is his best 
vindication. This foreigner has defended 
the constitution against the attacks of na- 
tive Americans, and has displayed a noble 
ardor in the defence of his adopted coun- 
try, Whilst many of her sons repose in in- 
glorious apathy, and whilst others assail 
her with detestable treachery and unnatu- 
ral hatred. I will not compare your po- 
litical conduct with that of this much vili- 
fied foreigner,” &c. 

We have meniioned that in all the 
debates of those times, Mr. Gallatin, 
with a most extraordinary versatility, 
took an active share in the discussion 


of every important subject, foreign or 
domestic, which was agitated. But 
there was one branch which, from the 
beginning of his political career and 
through the whole of it, engrossed his 
principal attention, and which he seems 
almost to have appropriated to himself. 

When he came into public life in 
the year 1789, the state of the public 
finances was the éngrossing topic of 
statesmen abroad and at home, though 
Mr. Gallatin has often been heard to 
remark that it was astonishing how 
little it was understood even by the 
men of the best general abilities in 
Congress, and especially in his own 
party. The modern system of public 
credit and of a growing public debt 
had already made alarming progress. 
In France it was the proximate cause 
of the Revolution. In England, efforts 
had been made, since the peace of 
1783, to arrest its progress, which the 
war with France soon rendered abor- 
tive. At home the inefficiency of the 
Federal Government had, since the 
peace, caused a vast increase of the 
debt created by the war of indepen- 
dence. Deeply impressed with the 
threatened progress of this system, 
believing that a public debt was fora 
nation, as itis for individuals, a positive 
evil of great magnitude; that under 
the most favorable circumstances its 
tendency is to increase by artificial 
means the inequality of fortunes; and 
that, if permitted to become an ordi- 
nary state of things, the payment of in- 
terest, however just, becomes a perma- 
nent tax on industry in favor of idle- 
ness, Mr. Gallatin from the beginning 
devoted his faculties to the ultimate 
extinguishment of the public debt, 
first of his own State and then of the 
United States. But he would have 
this be done in conformity with strict 
justice. There must be a payment in 
good faith and without exception, of 
all the public engagements. The 
influence of his Genevan education 
was apparent in his whole public 
course on this subject, as wellasin the 
religious care with which he has al- 
ways, in his private affairs, abhorred 
and shunned any form of debt; having 
never, notwithstanding his relations 


‘with banks and the banking system, 


had the accommodation of a single 
cent from any of them. In Geneva a 
public opinion has long prevailed on 
the subject of debt and bankruptcy, 
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which presents a lamentable contrast 
to that of which so much disgraceful 
and disastrous evidence has of late ap- 
peared amongst us. The law of the 
republic to which Montesquieu de- 
votes a chapter, under the title of “ La 
Beile Loi,” is doubtless familiar to 
many of ourreaders, by which the 
children of any bankrupt were held 
disqualified for all public employment 
so long as any of their father’s debts 
were left unpaid. Mr. Gallatin brought 
with him this salutary idea into our 
public affairs; and the success which 
attended his labors to infuse it into the 
minds of both parties, and into the 
legislation of the country, was perhaps 
the most important of the many servi- 
ces of which the praise is due to him. 
In the Legislature of Pennsylvania, he 
rejected at once the pretence that the 
depreciation in the price of the public 
securities, caused by the temporary 
inability to pay the interest, was a rea- 
son for not paying their full amount to 
the holders. And,at the time when 
this was made the subject of decla- 
mation against the funding ge he 
insisted that funding was only provid- 
ing for the payment of that which 
was due; and that the defect of the plan 
adopted consisted in the conversion of 
the arrears of interest into a three per 
cent. stock, which was tantamount to 
a reduction of fifty percent. on that 
part of the debt; in the postponement 
for ten years of the interest on one 
third of the principal ; and in the as- 
sumption of State debts to an arbitra- 
ry amount, without having previously 
ascertained by the settlement of ac- 
counts what was actually and justly 
due to each State. It is well known 
that this last measure, which was a 
subject of much contention, was de- 
fended partly from political considera- 
tions, partly in order to give immediate 
relief to some of the States who were 
laboring, as they thought unjustly, un- 
der the weight of oppressive taxation. 

The state of the finances of Penn- 
sylvania was favorable, and Mr. Gal- 
latin found but little difficulty in carry- 
ing his views there into effect. He 
proposed that the creditors of the State 
should be paid in full conformity with 
the pledged public faith, and that for 
that purpose the State should pay to 
them the difference (amounting to 
more than twenty-five per cent.) be- 
tween the nominal amount of their 
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just demands, and that which the said 
creditors would receive from the United 
States, by subscribing to the assump- 
tion of the State debts. This measure, 
which was carried by a considerable 
majority, was sustained by ali the 
members of the Republican party, not 
a single one of whom was known to 
be personally interested in the result, 

Similar views were generally enter- 
tained by the same party in Congress ; 
but at that time they counted more 
men of talent than of business among 
themselves. They had not sufficiently 
analyzed the facts, and their move- 
ments in that respect had been vague 
and desultory. It is a curious circum- 


stance, in illustration of this, and of 


the manner in which almost every- 
thing was left to the executive depart- 
ments, that prior to Mr. Gallatin’s en- 
trance into Congrtess, there had been 
no Committee of Ways and Means in 
the House of Representatives. The 
body depended for all information and 
all investigation of questions connected 
with the public finances, upon the 
Treasury Department, in which were 
in point of fact performed most of the 
important duties now appertaining to 
that committee. One of Mr. Galla- 
tin’s first acts, in 1795, was to procure 
itsappointment. Mr. Gallatin became 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
in al] its details. He explained his 
views in “ A Sketch of Finances,” pub- 
lished in 1796; and during the whole 
time of his serving in Congress, he 
embraced every opportunity to impress 
the necessity of a reduction of all un- 


necessary expenses, of a system of 


rigid economy, and of applying, in 
preference to every other object, all 
surplus revenue to the reduction of the 
public debt. This was urged so often, 
in so many shapes, and with such ear- 
nestness, that it gradually became the 
primary object of the Republican party. 
On their accession to power in 1801, he 
was selected—without having a single 
competitor, either named or thought of 
by any—for the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, principally for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect that policy 
for which the Republicans had pledged 
themselves. With what fidelity and 
success the pledge was redeemed is 
well known. 

The public debt on the first of April, 
1801, amounted to $80,000,000, and 
the annual interest on the same, to 
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$4,180,000. During the first four years 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, an 
additional debt of $15,000,000 was in- 
curred, for the purchase of Louisiana ; 
and a further sum of £600,000 ster- 
ling became due to Great Britain, in 
satisfaction of British private debis, 
the payment of which had been as- 
sumed by the treaty of 1794. 

Mr. Gallatin, in his first annual re- 
port to Congress, proposed a perma- 
nent annual appropriation of $7,300,000 
on account of the payment of the in- 


terest, and gradual reimbursement of 


the principal of the debt; and that 
this should have the priority of all 
others. This amount was subsequently 


increased to $8,000,000, on account of 


the purchase of Louisiana. A law to 
that effect was passed by Congress, 
who at the same time lessened the 
revenue by a repeal of all the internal 
taxes. The only addition to that reve- 
nue, till the year 1812, consisted of an 
additional duty, of two and a half per 
cent., on goods paying duties ad va- 
lorem. 


The reimbursements on account of 


the principal of the public debt, be- 
tween the first of April, 1801, and the 
first of January, 1812, (including the 
above-mentioned £600,000 sterling, 
and $3,750,000, on account of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana), amounted to 
$52,400,000 dollars. And the public 
debt was, on the last-mentioned day, 
reduced to $45,120,000, bearing an in- 
terest of only $2,220,000, and consist- 
ing of the following items, viz. : 


16,150,000 
17,720,000 


Old debt at 3 per cent. 
ss at 6 per cent. 
$33,870,000 

Louisiana debt balance, 11,250,000 


$45,120,000 





Nothing can be more self-evident 
than the utter impossibility of dis- 
charging a debt, unless there be an 
actual excess of receipts over current 
expenditures ; that a so-called “Sink- 
ing Fund ” becomesa perfect mockery, 
whenever Government borrows more 
than it does pay; that an appro- 
priation without a corresponding sur- 
plus would have been purely nominal ; 
and that a most rigid system of econo- 
my was indispensable, in order to pro- 
duce that surplus. In enforcing this 
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with unabated perseverance, Mr. Gal- 
latin was uniformly sustained by pub- 
lic opinion and by Congress. The 
rogress of redemption, slow at first, 
increases afterwards with great com- 
pound rapidity; and a few years more 
would have been sufficient to ‘effect 
the reimbursement of the whole debt. 
The war of 1812, necessarily arrested 
that progress, and again swelled the 
debt to more than $120,000,000. But 
the impulse had been given. The 
total extinguishment of the debt had 
become a fundamental principle of the 
Government. The original plan of Mr. 
Gallatin was pursued, with no other 
alteration than an increase of the an- 
nual appropriation from eight to ten 
millions of dollars. And by steadily 
persevering in that course, the whole 
debt was extinguished within about 
twenty years after the conclusion of 
the peace. 

Nothing great can be performed 
without a singleness of purpose, which 
disregards all other objects as sub- 
ordinate. And it may be, that if 
the redemption of the public debt had 
been less rapid during Mr. Gallatin’s 
administration, the country might have 
been better prepared for war when it 
took place. Mr. Gallatin had, how- 
ever, the sagacity to know that it 
would make but little difference in the 
degree of preparation of national de- 
fences and means of contest, for which 
it is impossible ever to obtain consid- 
erable appropriations before the near 
approach of the danger that may ren- 
der them necessary. He knew that the 
money thus well and wisely devoted to 
the payment of the debt was only res- 
cued from a thousand purposes of ex- 
travagance and mal-application, to 
which all our legislative bodies are so 
prone, whenever they have the com- 
mand of surplus funds. It is a lamen- 
table fact, which Mr. Gallatin has 
been condemned to witness in his old 
age, that scarcely had the United States 
been relieved from that burthen, 
through the operation of the policy 
originated and established by him, be- 
fore the several States, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, incurred in a few 
years a debt exceeding in amount 
that which had been contracted dur- 
ing two wars. 

It has always been the concurring 
testimony of all parties, that the Trea- 
sury Department has never been better 
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administered than by Mr. Gallatin. 
Jefferson’s own testimony to this effect 
will be seen in the following extracts of 
letters written at the close of his 
Presidency, which we take from his 
published correspondence: 


“MR. JEPFERSON TO MR. GALLATIN, OCT. 11, 1309. 

SR habe). 6c... ..° thet you will 
consider the eight years to come as essen- 
tial to your political career. I should cer- 
tainly consider any earlier day of your 
retirement, as the most inauspicious day 
our new Government has ever seen. In 
addition to the common interest in this 
question, I feel particularly for myself the 
considerations of gratitude which I per- 
sonally owe you, for your valuable aid 
during my administrati 2 of the public 
affairs, a just sense of the large saneiias of 
the public approbation sete h was earned 
by your labors, and belongs to you, and 
the sincere friendship and att: rchment 
which grew out of our joint exertions to 
promote the common good —Correspon- 
dence, vol. iv., p. 136.” 


“MR, JEFFERSON TO MR, JONES, MARCH 5, 1810 

“ Were we to believe the newspapers, 
which portend that Mr. Gallatin wi.! go 
out, that indeed would be a day of 
mourning for the United States.—/bid 
vol, iv., p. 143.” 


His official reports present models of 
clearness combined with conciseness. 
His well known Report on Roads and 
Canals in 1814, presented a valuable 
mass of accurate statistical knowledge, 
and gave his views at large on the 
subject of Internal Improvements of 
which he was a friend, considered 
chiefly with a view to strengthen the 
Union, by facilitating communications 
and shortening distances. Mr. Galla. 
tin was the sole author of the National 
Road, intended as a model, and to 
show that the Alleganies interposed 
no real barrier between the Eastern 
and Western States. The credit of the 
organization of the Coast Survey on 
scientific principles, is also in a great 
degree his. In the execution of the 
law passed for that purpose, Mr. Gal- 
latin made the wis a selection of Mr. 
Hassler to conduct it, and sent him to 
Europe for the necessary auinagende. 
The full value of this great work re- 
mains yet to be appreciated by the 
people of this country. Nor, in this 
slight allusion to a few of the great 
measures through which Mr. Gallatin 


has so deeply impressed the stamp of 


his hand upon the pe lic V and destinies 
of his country, ought we to ¢ mit the 
Public Lands system, which was de- 
vised, digested, and carried into execu- 
tion by him. As the holder of the 
purse, he at the same time exercised 
what may almost be termed a control- 
ling influence over most of the other 
departments of the administration. 

As the preservation of peace was a 
necessary ingredient for the accom- 
plishment of the great object Mr. Gal- 
latin had in view, it cannot be won- 
dered that he should to the last mo- 
ment have been opps sed to the war, 
which public opinion foreed on Mr. 
Madison’s administration. But he was 
from principle a_ sincere { 
peace; he had entertained almost 
Utopian hopes, that the geographical 
position and political institutions of 
the United States might enable them 
to preserve it for an indefinite period of 
time. And the last years of abi? 


litical life, in the diplomatic service of 


the country, were employed in pr mot- 
ing that object. 

On the offer of the Russian media- 
tion in 1813, ee Gi illatin was eager 
that the opportunity of securing an 
honorable peace sh ‘ould | e taken ad- 
vantage of:and heretired trom the seat 
in the Cabinet which he had filled 
with so much honor and usefulness 
during the Presidencies of Jefferson 
and Madison, to take part in the ne- 
golations of Ghent, in order to bring 
his earnest efforts to bear upon that 


obiect He pel i d anactive pa t 
with his dist uished Ss jates, on 
ha easion. He the proceeded 

London where, in conj n with 
Messrs. Adam ind Clay, he negotiat- 
ed the com aia convention be- 


tween the two countries, that suc- 
ceeded the war. The restof his public 
life has been passed in the diplomatic 
service. Inal] his subsequent missions 
to Ens ol: ind, Frat ind the Nether- 
lands, whilst sustaining with great 


force of argument the just rights of 


the United States, he successfully used 
his best endeavors in settling as far as 
practicable existing differences, and in 
strengthening the bonds of amity and 
mutual good will between America 
and foreign countrit 

In France, where he resided as min- 
ster from 1816 to 1823, (a most inter- 
esting period in the history of Europe, 





4) 
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and of the internal affairs of France in 
particular, and when her capital, from 
which Englishmen had been so long 
excluded, became the centre of attrae- 
tion for the whole civilized world), he 
paved the way for the existing com- 
mercial arrangements, and for the ul- 
timate recognition of the indemnities 
justly due to American citizens, With- 
in this period he was twice deputed on 
extraordinary missions: in 1817, to the 
Netherlands, where he was associated 
with Dr. Eustis, and in 1818 to Eng- 
land, with Mr. Rush, to which coun- 
try he was again appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary in 1826. England 
he succeeded in arranging in a satis- 
faetory mafner the difficult question 
respecting the fisheries; in obtaining the 
abando yment of the British claim to 
the navigation o me Mis rr com- 
pensation for the slaves carried away 
contrary to the provisions of the T eat 
of Ghent, and the recognition of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude as the 
boundary between the two countries, 
from the Lake of the Woods to the 
cky Mountains. On other subjects, 
we may refer with satisfaction and 
pride to his cahicuatiana with Mr. 
Canning respecting the West India in- 
ercourse, to hisstatement of the claims 
of the United States to the Oregon 
Territory, published by order of Con- 
cress, and to his conclusive arguments 
respecting the North-Eastern Boundary, 
which it was agreed to refer to arbitra- 
tion. 
With respect to the estimation in 
1 Mr. Gallatin was held through- 
out his diplomatic career, we may 
safely say that no American abroad in 
that capacity ever maintained a higher 
positi n, in every point of view. He 


was isually looke d toas the head of 


the iekiansio corps, in which he had 
for colleagues, at the two great capitals 
of Europe, not a few of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the times. His 


spotlessness of private character, emi- 


nent talents, extent and minuteness of 


ceneral information, and fine conversa- 
tional powers, could not fail every- 
where to attach to his person the most 
distinguished social consideration; 
while on the part of the governments 
to which he was accredited, the manly 
uptightness and good faith character- 
izing all his official conduct, in the full 
spirit of the American diplomacy, se- 
cured him the highest respect and 


confidence. A peculiar elegance of 
courtesy and tact, maintained without 
compromise of the high-toned republic- 
anism of his political sentiments, also 
served in no smnall degree to conciliate 
the good will and good feeling of all 
parties, as well to the ¢ ountry as to its 
representative—of which he had, on 
more than one occasion, striking and 
gratifying proofs. 

On Mr. Gallatin’s last return to the 
United States, in December, 1827, he 
chose the city of New York as his 
residence; and, with the exception - 
the preparation of the argument, 
one of the agents of the U nited Statse, 
to be laid before the king of the Nether- 
lands, which occupied him for the first 
two years, he has not held any public 
office. 

But his career since that time has 
been far frominactive. His interest in 
public affairs did not cease with his 
having a direct participation in their 
management. His essay, published in 
1840, on the North-Eastern Boundary, 
in which the fallacies, by which the 
English had attempted to complicate a 
very plain proposition, are refuted, was 
the amusement of his leisure hours; 
while his essay on the map of Mr. 
Jay, before the New York Historical 
Society, recently published, will be the 
final discussion of a question, rendered 
by the Treaty of Washington matter 
of historical instead of diplomatic re- 
search. 

He has published within that period 
two elaborate and able pamphlets on 
the subject of the Currency, which we 
can chee rfully admit to have been 
valuable contributions to the general 
discussion of that subject, though in 
some particulars their views vary from 
those of the school, political and eco- 
nomical, supported by ourselves. Mr. 
Gallatin has been more friendly to the 
banking system, including a national 
bank, than we think it has deserved; 
though it should not be forgotten that 
his opinions on this point had their 
origin in a period when the general 
subject was much less clearly “under 
stood, and was regarded by parties in 
very different lights than, with the aid 
of the great national experiences 
through which we have passed, is now 
the case. Looking only to the health- 
ful use of the system, under pure ad- 
ministration—(and especially in refer- 
ence to the earlier poverty of the coun- 
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try, when the stimulus and aid of the 
artificial capital thus created were 
perhaps beneficial where an altered 
state of things makes them now perni- 
cious) —Mr. Gallatin did not, we think, 

rest his attention sufficie atly upon the 
fatal evil of its liability and tendency 

to abuse. We believe that his opinio ns 
have undergone some material modifi- 
cations within a recent period. But 
though he disapproved of the course 
of General Jackson’s administration in 
relation to the currency, and, remem- 
bering the creation of the late Bank of 
the United States by the Republican 
party itself, saw in such an institution 
a safe and convenient fiscal machine 
for the transactions of the General 
Government, yet he was always very 
severe against the abuses of its man- 
agement, and strong in denouncing the 
overaction into which the system ran; 
and his views * the proper functions 
of banks, and the proper principles of 
true comme wal banking, partook of 
the clear and comprehensive sagacity 
which his mind has always applied to 
every subject that it touched. In fact, 

a National Bank being out of the ques- 
tion—which recommended itself to him 
merely as a restraining check upon the 
existing system, and as a fiscal machine 
for the Government—Mr. Gallatin ap- 
pears in the publications referred to, in 
his own word, as an “ultra-bullionist.” 
He proposed to limit the issues of a 
national! bank to notes of denominations 
not less than one undred dollars—a 
limit beyond the suggestions of many 
of the strenuous opponents of banks and 
paper money. Without claiming any 
right to speak authoritatively as to his 
opinions, we have indeed but litile 
doubt that if Mr. Gallatin should again 
give to the country any further publi- 
cations on this subject, they would be 
found to be very nearly, if not entirely, 
in harmony with those now generally 

prevalent in the Democratic party. 

One valuable public service rendered 
by Mr. Gallatin has not been ra ken 
of. We refer to his agency in effect- 
ing the return to specie Se enae by 
the banks of New York, in May, 1838. 
It may well be doubted whether that 
event would have taken place at that 
time without him. After his settle- 


ment in New York, he had accepted 
the presidency of one of the local banks, 
which he had directed in such a man- 
ner that by forcing payment to it by its 


debtor banks, it might have withstood 
the storm of the preceding year, could 
any public good have been effected by 
such a courseatthattime. This capa- 
city gave him the opportunity to apply 
his influence and efforts to the great 
object of the resumption. In the two 
conventions of bank presidents held in 
New York, he was the chief advocate 
of that course, insisting upon it always 
on the highest grounds of moral ob liga- 
tion, without regard to any conse- 
quences of profitorloss. In this course 
he was well seconded by several of his 
associates, among whom it will not be 
invidious to name in particular Mr. 
Newbold, of the Bank of America, and 
Mr. Lawrence of that of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Gallatin is, as he has always 
been, a strong Free Trade man—an 
early disciple ofthe Adam Smith school. 
These views may be seen in his essay on 
the Finances, in 1796, and in his report 
on Manufactures to Congress in 1810. 
They were repeated with great force 
and ability in the Memorial to Con- 
gress on behalf of the Free Trade Con- 
vention of 1831, the preparation of 
which was committed to Mr. Gallatin. 

We may here, in passing, allude to 
the interesting historical fact, that one 
of the first propositions brought for- 
ward by the Republican party, on 
coming into power in 1801, was for the 
abolition of those restrictions on the 
freedom of navigation, which had be- 
fore been maintained on the ground of 
retaliatory discrimination. This pro- 
position, which was more than once in- 
troduced into Congress by Gen, Smith, 
of Maryland, was resisted and defeated 
by the Federalists. It was not tll after 
a lapse of fo urteen ye ars that that party 
came to understand better the true in- 
terests of the country, when the mea- 
sure which they had thus opposed was 
now brought forward by one of their 
own number. Mr. Dana, of Connecti- 
cut, was the author of the well known 
law of March 3, 1815, which, short as 
it is in its terms, has ever since con- 
stituted the basis of the navigation 
policy of the United States, and which, 
with the exception of a comparatively 
trifling modification, is, verbatim et hte- 
ratim, the proposition of General Smith 
of December 14th, 1801. The Com- 
mercial Convention with England, in 
1815, above referred to, was the first 
application to practice of the principle 
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of that altered and more liberal policy ; 
and that instrument has continued the 
model of the subsequent conventions of 
a similar character with other coun- 
tries. We trust that no serious danger 
is portended to the stability of this poli- 
cy, by the recent demonstrations we 
have seen, of a desire to cloak the ob- 
noxious principle of tariff protection 
under the disguise of retaliatory dis- 
criminations, withdrawn from the ac- 
tion of the more popular branch of our 
government by being put in the form 
of treaty stipulations. 

Nor has the retirement of Mr. Galla- 
tin been devoted exclusively to sub- 
jects connected with his public remi- 
With a memory tenacious 
in the extreme, and to which all his- 
torical knowledge seems to be tributa- 
ry, and with most accurate scientific 
attainments, no one can be admitted to 
his intercourse, without being convinc- 
ed that his learning is deep and vari- 
In 1836, Mr. Gallatin published, 
in the Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, a “Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
British and Russian possessions,” the 
materials of which he had been for 
many years collecting—a work of vast 
Jabor, which will long remain as a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
of the country to whose political affairs 
its author’s life had been devoted, as 
well as a very remarkable monument 
of the zeal and industry in scientific 
research, which no weight of years 
seems able to weaken. He is now 
understood to be engaged in a similar 
work with respect to those of Mexico, 
In the course of the present year, he 


niscences, 


ous, 
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has allowed himself to be elected Pre- 
sident of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and he holds the same relation 
to the Ethnological Society, which has 
been recently organized under his aus- 
pices. 

We are conscious of the meagreness 
and imperfection of this sketch of the 
life of one of the most able, useful and 
eminent of the great statesmen whose 
names adorn the annals of our country. 
We have left unnoticed many things 
which would have sufficed to make the 
honorable fame of many other men. 
Mr. Gallatin still continues the charm 
and the light of every circle in the 
midst of which his presence shines— 
not more venerable for those grey hairs 
which constitute the crown of glory 
and of beauty to the head of age—out- 
numbered as they are by the public 
honors and services crowded into the 
years by which they have thus been 
whitened—than delightful in the rich- 
ness, instructiveness and elegance of 
his conversation. ‘The faculties of his 
mind appear not less vigorous and vi- 
vacious than they could have been in 
the prime of youth. We have only to 
fear that that indulgent kindness which 
is rarely if ever appealed to in vain by 
the young, may be somewhat too se- 
verely taxed by the liberties of praise 
which we have ventured to take with 
his name ; and which all butits subject 
will recognize as only an inadequate 
and unworthy expression of the vene- 
ration which he cannot but inspire, to 
all who, after reading his history in the 
history of the country, can enjoy the 
privilege of access to the society of so 
noble a relic and memorial of its better 
days. 


MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Neary three-fourths of a year have 
elapsed since we intimated that the 
first movement had commenced to- 
ward a reconstruction of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the United States. At 
that time the strength of the storm 
which had overtaken the banking sys- 
tem of the United States had nearly 
spent itself, and most of the doubtful 
banks had stopped or were in the way 
of liquidation, Long and desperate 


had been the struggles of the advo- 
cates of the paper system to restore 
business on the basis of blind confidence 
in corporate promises. Scheme after 
scheme to retrieve affairs had failed al- 
most as soon as projected, and the pub- 
lic mind had at last returned and set- 
tled down to the abiding principles of 
republican industry and frugality. The 
new crops of cotton, tobacco and rice, 
were coming into market on a cash 
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system of business. The exchanges at 
ali pyints showed a settlement of com- 
mercial balances, and an influx of specie, 
the proceeds of the crops, was looked 
forwardto. Thecrops came forward, 
and the current of specie flowed steadily 
into the sea-ports until the following 
results have been produced : 


Specie in New York Banks, 
July, 1842, $: 

Specie in New York Banks, 
May, 1843, 


wt 
be 
on 

L 
tw 


13.500.000 





Increase, $8,094,138 
Specie arrived at New Or- 

leans from August, 1842, 

to May, 1843, $9,000,000 

The value of money has gradually 
fallen from 6 per cent. to4 per cent. on 
good paper in New York during this 
accumulation of specie, which has 
been in the winter months, when the 
channels of internal trade are for the 
most part closed, and of course the 
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This presents a general advance in 
the value of stocks almost unprece- 
dented. The buoyancy and animation 
of the market still continues, and in all 
probability will so continue, until the 
money now seeking investment shall 
become absorbed by the slow progress 
of reviving commerce. The State of 


natural tendency of the plenteousness 
of money to stimulate trade was in 
some degree checked. So great a su- 
perabundance of money could not, 
however, long remain idle without 
promoting speculation in some branch- 
es of business. Speculation uniformly 
is engeudered when money suddenly 
becomes plentiful, because capitalists, 
more especially banks, are anxious 
to improve their funds, and the growth 
of enterprise among regular business 
men is much too slow to absorb the 
idle capital. In our April Number, we 
remarked that the results of the late 
session of Congress, defeating all the 
‘relief’ measures of the dominant 
party in the national government, had 
cleared the way for more extensive 
transactions in stocks. The rapid 
growth of stock speculations, under 
the state of affairs then described, is 
seen in the following table of prices 
which we have brought up to the pre- 


sent time: 


1842 i 
1S D 15 ‘| M , 
6 a 9 Q7 ) Ww 1 
7 a } ao 100 } ° 
— a 100 l bub ~ ~ 
1 } 4 i 
79 > { ” ne i 107 
a , a i 5 
71 ; RS a } ‘) 
21) ~ ‘ OG ’ 
24) kK 86 a OO) O94 06 ’ 
te aii x) 2 3 95 ) 
68 a 72 Bt - 9 4 , } 
= 1 “> mh ou » oO 94 a 
1 79 a ~ ) uO ~ 1 ; 
( a 70 } ) 70 7 m4 a) 
67 6a 72 a 70 st ) 
a 60 a 65 60 a 65 RA og «COA 
67 a & 73 78 RS e Mi WF 
Ik a 19 IS a 18 2 2! wu) 3! 
9 1 2 a Ql Ha 0 Sth 
9 a 45 2 a DW 2 a 30 mo a th 
290 a S35 65 a BO 60 ho ») a 
a & ea TF »o a © Hh) a 6 
mwa wd Ra 3 mia 40 5 a 47 
_ l - 1064 a 108 103 a ) l 112 
a 105— yf 106% a 107 . 109 
72 a 76 a5 2 92 a ; 0 a 97 
77 a 78 c43 a , oi. 6 9% a 6 


New York has made this spring, to 
pay arrearages to contractors, two 
loans, which have been taken as fol- 
lows. In order to show the rates by 
comparison, we will prefix the terms 
of contracts for all the New York ca- 
nal loans, as follows: 








1842 


April 4 


May 
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On Account of 


Oswego Canal, 


Cayuga os 
Oswego “6 
Cavuea 6 
©) lung ™ 

“sc ‘“ 


Crooked Lake, 
Chemung Canal, 
Cros ked Lake, 


Chenango ¢ anal, 


“c 
‘ ‘ 
“ ‘ 
‘ “ec 
es ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
‘ aa 
‘ 77 
‘ «< 


és 
‘ ad 
‘ ‘“ 
Genesee Valley 
ce. a) 
Erie Enlargement, 
‘“ “< 


Chenango Canal, 
Black River, 

Erie Enlargement, 
Black River, 
Oneida * 
Chenango Canal, 
Krie enlargement, 


ce 


Chenango Canal, 
Black Rive r, 


Genesee Valle \ 


Oneida River, 

Erie Enlargem’t,&c. 
Chemung, &c. 
Oneida Lake, 
Chemung, 

Erie Enlargement, 
Genesee Valley 


Total to 1842, 


For Contractors, 


“< “ 


Inte’st. 

pr. ct Terms. 
5 par 
5 6 premium 
5 par 
A 2.55 prem. 
3 par 
5 10.38 prem 
5 1] = 
5 15.190 * 
5 —— 
) 17.91 prem 
) pene 
) 15.51 prem 
) 6.5 pren 
: 3 “ 
5 3.25 « 
) 1.55 « 
) 0.75 * 
3) par 
5 2 prem. 
5 6.82 ¢€ 
D 0.70 « 
5 7.91 
5 7 “c 
5 5 66 
5 par 
5 par 
5 11.18 prem 
5 &.15 “ec 
5 0.26 
5 0.75 = 
5 par 
5 3 prem. 
5 par 
5 par 
5 par 
6 0.04 prem. 
6 par 
5 10 discount 
5 9 , 
4) 5 - 
) 9 
5 10 2 
5 9 . 
) 9 
5 15.75 « 
6 par 
6 par 
5 par 
5 9 discount 
6 par 
6 par 
6 | 2.25 prem 
6 6.52...™ 


TERMS ON WHICH THE NEW YORK CANAL DEBT WAS CONT 


Redeemable. 


July 1846 
“4 ‘ 
“ 
ia) 
1849 


Aug. 1850 


“c 


iis 


July 1845 


a ‘“ 
te 
Ti 
ac 
‘i ‘ 
ia) 
cc * 
1850 
cc 
co 
“ 
a 
“ 
ei “ 
1855 
‘ 1845 
c 1850 
“ 1855 
‘ 1850 
‘ 1860 
IR50 
‘ 1854 
‘ 1858 
‘ LSD 
‘ 1853 
‘ 1858 
1860 
1858 
1860 
1860 
18D] 
* 1860 
= 1860 
“ “sb 
«1861 


« 1860 











RACTED. 


Amount. 


$ 227,000 
150.000 
100,000 
110,000 
87.000 
130,006 
20,000 
140,263 
100,000 

25,737 
20,000 
100,000 
990,000 
150,000 
100.000 
200,000 
100,000 
25,000 
50,000 
19,030 
525,969 
169,091 
10,064 
137,090 
252.000 

1,978,526 
11,764 
7.806 

500,000 

500,000 
72.536 
23,200 

000,000 

208,553 
25,000 
20,000 

500,000 

.000,000 

000,000 
20.000 

250,000 

250.000 

250,000 
25,000 

367.951 

300,600 
43,682 
50.000 
54,945 
8.500 
10,000 








$15,938 306 


300,000 
320,000 


ney 
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In 1826, a 5 per cent. stock, 20 
years to run, was sold at nearly as 
high a premium as the 6 per cent. now, 
being a difference of near 20 per cent. 
in favor of the then rates. Since that 
period, however, the stock capital in 


the country has increased upwards of 


$250,000,000. In 1833, 34, when the 
paper inflation was gathering force, the 
5 per cent. stock sold, it seems, at over 
15 per cent. premium, but steadily fell 
to par under the increasing difficulties 
that ended in the explosion of 1836, 57. 
The large and constantly increasing 
issues which commenced in 1838, ac- 
companied by inevitable consequences, 
sank the 6 per cents. to 80 in 1842. 
Under the plenteousness of money and 
increasing wealth of the country, a 
level of prices may be maintained for 
the present amount of stocks in exist- 


ence, very nearly as high as those of 


1830-31, more especially as the great 
reduction of banking capital has re- 
moved one of the principal drains upon 
the accumulations of industry. 

These rates speak highly for the 
credit of the State of New York, more 
particularly when we contrast the rate 
now given, 106.52 for a 6 per cent. 
stock with that as seen in the above 
table, for the same description of stock 
in February, 1842, when the party in 
power at Albany promptly imposed the 


mill tax and stopped further loans of 


state credit. The difference is 28 per 
cent. in favor of the stock now. Ohio 
pursued a contrary course, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty she could 
maintain the rates of last year down 
to the middle of April. The officers 
of that State have issued proposals for 
$1,500,000 7 per cent. stock men- 
tioned in our Jast as authorized at the 
late session. The time expired on the 
15th, with only partial success. 

The State of Illinois has taken a stand 
in regard to its debts which is likely to 
lead to the best results. The move- 
ment is an important one, because IlIli- 
nois was one of the first states to hold 
out the iniquitous doctrine of repudia- 
tion. Under her present government, 
however, she has solemnly acknow- 
ledged her outstanding obligations, 
and taken efficient steps to settle them. 
The debt of the State of Illinois was 
about $12,500,000, whereof $2,500,000 
was issued to the banks of the State, 
and has been withdrawn and cancelled 
by the law of the late session liquidat- 
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ing the Banks. Of the remainder, 
$5,000,000 composes the internal im- 
provement debt, and was issued for 
the construction of rail-roads, &c. For 
this debt there was no other security 
than that afforded by the faith of the 
State. There remains $4,300,000 of 
canal bonds, which are secured upon 
the canal and the lands connected with 
and belonging to it. This canal is one 
of the most important works of the 
country. It is 100 miles long, and 
navigable for boats of 100 to 150 tons. 
It cuts the strip of land which separates 
the navigation of the great chain of 
lakes from the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers, thereby completing a water 

communication between Buffalo and 
New Orleans. This important work, 
on which so much money was expend- 
ed, was lying idle and becoming rapidly 
dilapidated for want of funds to com- 
plete it. The pressure of the times 
disabled the State from obtaining the 
money—the Banks failed—trade be- 
came stagnant, and prices fell very low. 
At such a moment it became necessary 
to lay a grievous and entirely unex- 
pected tax upon the people to sustain 
the creditof the State. The borrowed 
money was apparently lost, and much 
mismanagement had prevailed in ob- 
taining it. It was not therefore to be 
wondered at if the people resisted tax- 
ation, more especially as they were 
assailed with unmeasured abuse for 
becoming the victims of a vicious paper 
system. ‘The first burst of the difficul- 
ty being over, the new legislature, at 
its last session, began to gather up the 
remnants and devise some means of 
setiing in an equitablemanner. Tax- 
ation, in the extremity to which the 
people were reduced, was out of the 
question. The property of the State 
was the only resource. That was un- 
available and rapidly becoming value- 
less for the want of $1,600,000 to com- 
plete the canal. A compromise then 
was absolutely necessary for the inter- 
est of the creditors as well as that of 
the State. The lands belonging to the 
canal, ata very low estimate, are valued 
at $4,000,000, and would immensely 
increase in value on the completion of 
the canal which runs through them. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
the State has passed a law to borrow 
$1,600,000 to finish the work, giving 
the holders of the canal bonds the first 
privilege of subscribing. Thesubscrib- 








49 
843.] 


ers to the loan are to appoint two trus- 
tees, and the Governor of the State one. 
The canal with its lands is to be made 
over to these three trustees, who, upon 
the completion of the canal, are to sell 
the lands and repay the new loan, prin- 
cipal and interest, ‘with the proceeds. 
The first receipts of the canal will then 
be applied to the interest oa the canal 
bonds, then to that on the internal im- 
provement bonds, after which to the 
principal of the canal bonds, when that 
of the internal improvement bonds will 
discharged. ‘The moral influence 
of constructing the great canal as at 
first intended, without taxing the people, 
will be productive of immense results. 
It will encourage the peuple to exertion, 
at the same moment that it will give 
them a market for produce, and raise 
its prices, develope their resources, 
euhance the value of their lands, and in- 
their numbers, by encouraging 
immigration. Under these circum- 
stances, with an improved currency, a 
renovated trade, and debt diminished 
two-thirds, both the will and the ability 
to pay taxes for a discharge of the bal- 
ance, will be exerted. [Illinois will 
then be cleared of the foul blot of repu- 
diation and the burden of a debt. The 
sanie general operations are likely to ex- 
tinguish eventaally all the debts that 
are now due by the American people. 
The latest advices from abroad give 
a much better aspect to the commer- 
cial affairs of England than they have 
presented for many years. The great 
and long continued abundance of money 
had at last begua to exertits legitimate 
effects in promoting an increase of 
business. ‘The consumption of cotton 
from January to May Ist, averaged an 
increase of 4,500 bales per week over 
the same period of last year, and in all 
the manufacturing districts there was 
a gre atly improved business from the 
demands of the home trade. The 
crops of England promise thus far to 
be a full average, and therefore to as- 
the recovery in commercial affairs 
which the abundance of money is slow- 
ly stimulating. The effect of the new 
tariff of En sland | has been thus far not 
so much to promote imports of agricul- 
tural products as to reduce prices toa 
point probably about 20 per cent. be- 
low that under the old law, beyond 
which prices cannot reach, because in- 
creased imports will then check the 
tendency to rise. The present — 
VOL. XII.—NO. LX. So 
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tion in both the United States and the 
government of Great Britain, toarrange 
by mutual concessions a greatly extend- 
ed intercourse between the two coun- 
tries is likely to result in the greatest 
advantages to the masses of the-people 
in both countries. The ec cheap bread 
of the United States, by reducing the 
monarchical absurdity of protective ta- 
riffs, may be placed within the reach 
of the artisans of England. The 
great element of the home trade in 
Great Britain is the low prices of pro- 
visions. The apparent anomaly inva- 
riably presents iiself, that w hen pro- 
visions are high trade is dull, and 
therefore employment for the operatives 
difficult to be procured. On the other 
hand, when the necessaries of life are 
cheap, trade improves and labor be- 
comes in demand. The effect of the 
reduced tariff of last year has been to 
lower the prices of all provisions about 
20 per cent., a fact which is proved in 
all the large governrment and company 
contracts lately made as compared with 
those of last year. ‘This reduction of 
prices of food 20 per cent. in England 
is equivalent in its effects on trade toa 
rise of prices to as great an extent in 
this country, and under a system of 
free trade between the two countries, 
both results are brought about at the 
same time, because the margin of 
prices is so great that the withdrawal 
of the surplus here and the throwing it 
upon the market there, equalize the 
pr ices and animate trad e in bo th coun- 
tries. Hence the more provisions that 
are sold by the western farmers to 
England, the greater will be the con- 
sumption of cotton goods there, and by 
& necessary consequence the higher 
will be the prices of that cotton netted 
to the southern planter, while at the 
same time the increased sales of the 
farmers at the west will enable them 
to enhance their purchases from the 
domestic manufacturers. This pro- 
cess is now going on. The reduced 
tariff of England has produced the de- 
sired result, and trade is reviving to an 
extent which promises to sustain the 
rates of the very large crop of cotton 
gone and going forward, while other 
descriptions of produce are rapidly 
gaining favor. A rise in the prices of 
these articles produces an immense 
effect upon the exchanges by increas- 
ing the balance due this country. The 
rates of bills have been as follows: 
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PACKET-RATES OF FOREIGN BILLS IN NEW YORK, 


London. 





1841 


April 63a 8 | f5. 
May \7ia 7 f 
June 81a 8} 
July Sia 8} 
August 8ia 9 
September _9 a Qj} 
October 95 a 10} 


November 10 a 10 
December | 8} a 9} 
1842 








January 5S 2 & 5.283 a 5.30 
February 8 a 8 5.274 a 5.28 
March Tia 5.27: a 5.28 
April Sta 7 5.373 a 5.40 
May 8 a 8} 5.30 a 6.32 
June 6) a 7 1.374 a@ 540 
July 6.a 7 5. 5-41 
August 6 a 6 5. a 5.45 
September | 7 a 7 D. a 533 
October 8 a 8; 5. a 5.31} 
November 64 a 7} 5. a 5A4l 
December | 6} a 6 5 a 5,422 
1843 
January Sta 6 5.43 @ 65.45 
February Bia 5 5.43 a 65.45 
March 6 a 6 9.422 a 13 
April Sia 53 .41i a 5.422 
May Sia 9 5.274 a 5.30 


Under the low prices which ruled 
down to the middle of April, upwards 
of $20,000,000 in specie were import- 
ed, notwithstanding that prices of 
American produce there were con- 
stantly falling. For the last few pack- 
ets the rates have attained a rise which 
not only prevents further imports, but, 
under the shortened supply of bills and 
increased demand from the importers, 
threatens to send back a portion of 
that already received—a contingency 
which would be prevented by a rise in 
the prices of producein England. ‘The 
import of goods has been interfered 
with and checked in an eminent degree 
by the existing onerous tariff. By 
preventing the regular and uniform 
movement of trade it has in a manner 
forced the importation of a large quan- 
tity of the precious metals, which 
would otherwise have been received 


Amsterdam. | Hamburg. Bremen. 
— a 39 — a 354 '|— a 76} 
91 a 39 La 7 ee id 
95 a Av ba 6 77 a 77 
92 a 39 sia { 73 @ Th 
MY @ {) So) a ) 77 a 773 
Wi a iO i ( b 78 a {8 
Oi a T| S65 ¢ Oo; 784 a 79 
hi) 1 4\ ( it j a 7&8 

ws Gs ) 6 4 a i 
- : t j Vi 

a 7 V7 

9 L ) ) a7 
mo 86a a 7 ri 
1 ) ( ) ' a 7¢ 

) ) ) 7 

Q1 m { , 75 ( 7 
3S ? ( 1 74! a 75 
} ‘ fl 5) ‘ ) 7% : 76 
8! a 9 ) a 7 vt 
Sta 5 a 7 a 75 
se ss ls a } 15} a 75 
S$ a S 1s a ! 7 a 7 
SS} a S 5 j a 16 a id 
5 Ll SO 4 ; ¢ i 7 ( ‘ ; 

os a s if a | 7 a i 
9 Vii a Ti 
in the shape of goods. The goods 
would gradually have been exchanged 


for the produce of the interior, promot- 


ing trade without causing any revul- 
sion. The specie accumulates and 
remains idle, until every description of 
speculation like that now going on in 
stocks, is stimulated into existence. It 
rradually extends to all branches, until 


prices rise, and a sudden and large im- 
portation of goods produces revulsion 
and disaster. The high tariff of 1828— 
32 pr duced the same effect. Spe cu- 
lation then ran into stocks which rose 
very high, as seen in the table given 
in a former part of this article. New 
York 5 per cents. rose to 17 per cent. 
premium in 1833. The creation of in- 


numerable new stocks was the result. 
The following table will show the pro- 
gress of paper money in the leading 
States down to January, 1843: 
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BANK CIRCULATION AND AGGREGATE SPECIE OF THE LEADING STATES AT SEVERAL 
PERIODS. 

Fy | t | ‘at 
1830 1835 | 1837 | 1839 1842 | 1843 
Massachusetts, 5,124,090 | 9,430,357 8,996,497 | 9,400,412 | 9,500,102 | 8,049,904 
N. York, chartered,| 7,959,280 | 16,199,505 | 24,195,000 | 19,373,142 ee? 9 | 9,734,465 
“ _ free, — _ 1,800,000 | | 2,297,406 
Maine, . . . 549,110 1,912,418 | 2,036,640 | | 1,106,261 
New Jersey, . ——— 1,918,017 2,104,000 | 1, 177, 653 | 1,138,342 
Ohio, . rite 2,301,000 9,341,230 8,430,220 | 829,257 | 1,116,048 
Maryland, 1,970,240 30,: 835 | 3,798,667 | 1,160,836 | 1,242,397 
Georg ; 2,719,356 3,694,239 5,639,708 | 4,972.138 | 2,835,559 
North Carolina, . 1,431,543 | 2,050,518 2,114,140 | 962,197 | 1,496,041 
Virginia, . | 3,857,964 5,593,198 8,231,718 | 7,753,300 | 5,393,612 
South Carolina . | 4.230.190 | 7,488,727 7,223,616 | 4,566,327 | 1,415,909 | 1,231,607 
Kentucky,. . . 87,564 4,105,155 | 5,418,320 | 2,475,046 | 2,801,209 
6 U.S. Br.) 3,223,566 | 3,100,870 sae a -——— | —— 

Louisiana, . 1,301,483 5,114,082 7,909,788 6,220,588 4,003,162 | 1,216,237 
Alabama, . | 743,200 | 3,472,413 9,340,230 | 7,211,340 | 5,388,067 210,000 
Indiana, a -_—— 456,065 2,516,790 2,985,370 | 2,960,414 1,732,518 
Hlinois,. . . - 178,810 1,565,373 | 3,729,513 | 1,296,349 
Missouri, . . . -_- -— 28,000 671,950 305,850 73,490 
Total Bills, 35,400,952 | 67,761,833 | 102,841,443 | 93,792,255 | 60,595,098 | 42,875,096 

“ Specie, . | 10,278,110 | 23,143,543 | 27,192,117 | 33,475,760 | 21,944,097 | 23,646,329 

The proportion of paper money ducted most of the mercantile collec- 


in these States is not greatly now in ex- 
that of 1830, but the quantity 
of specie held by the banks is much 
larger. In the twelve years which 
have elapsed, many of the States, par- 
ticularly Alabama, I!linois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Louisiana, have gone through 
all the vicissitudes attending the crea- 
tion, culmination, and final liquida- 
tion of an immense amount of bank 
capital. They have now commenced 
a new commercial cyt with the ex- 
perience of the past for their guide and 
caution, not again to embark in such 


cess of 


‘le, 


hazardous monopolies. It has been 
fully tested, that corporate banking 
institutions do not facilitate regular 
trade. Their only effect is first to 


monopolize business and ruin private 
exchangede ilers;: they then stimulate 
create a fictitious anima- 
tion in trade, generate revulsion, leave 
the community powerless and without 
remedy in the hands of usurers, and 


speculation, 


the exchanges in a perfect ons »s of 


disorder. The liquidation of the banks 
and the withdrawal of their paper 
from circulation, have effected, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of trade, an 
equalization of the exchanges more 
perfect than they have heretofore ap- 


roximated, It has been a prevalent 
idea with the community, when habit- 
uated to a paper currency, that if that 
paper is withdrawn, they will be with- 
out a circulation, but no sooner is it ef- 
fected, than specie flows in and sup- 
plies its place as if by magic. The 


banks of the country have “also con- 


tions through their mutual correspon- 
dence. In the Atlantic cities the im- 
ports and domestic goods were sold by 
merchants at from six to twelve 
months, for the notes of the country 
dealers, payable at the place of their 
residence. These notes for the most 
part were discounted with the sellers’ 
endorsements by the city banks, and 
remitted at maturity for collection to 
the country banks. This was looked 
upon asan indispensable machinery for 
the conduct of mercantile affairs. It 
was apparently an easy and prompt 
manner of collecting debts, but it con- 
tained an inherent vice which wrought 
out inevitable destruction.. The same 
institutions which facilitated the col- 
lection of debts for the New York 
merchants, enabled the country dealer 
to avoid payment. The note was in 
most cases renewed, or met by the 
discount of another. Hence, although 
the individual merchant received nomi- 
nal payment for his goods, the actual 
discharge of the debt did not take 
place, but a balance accumulated in 
favor of the Atlantic border, a great 
portion of which was never paid. The 
facility with which notes were dis- 
counted, led the merchant to sell as 
great an amount of goods on time as 
possible, and a competition as to length 
of credit grew up. The country dealer 
was guided in his purchases less by the 
probable amount that he could actually 

sell, than by what he could meet by in 
aid of discounts. Hence the amount 
purchased invariably exceeded that 
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which could be paid for by the product note falls due, it is presented to him in 
of industry in each year. The above the form of a draft, or acceptance, 
table indicates the rise, progress, and through an individual house. This 
downfall of the system. The accumu- must be met by his actual collections 
lating balance due the Atlantic States, from the neighborhood, the amount of 
crushed the banks. The system is which is paid in the discharge of his 
now of necessity changed. As the draft, and is remitted to New York, 
banks pass from existence, individual in the shape of a bill against produce, 
houses, of skill and integrity, taketheir gone forward, which bills always find 
places, and step into the business. Af- ready sale with the collecting house. 
oe houses, spread over the Union, In this state of affairs, no door is left 

corresponding with New York, as the open to overtrading, because the coun- 
great centre, can collect bills and equa!- try de wer has no means of extending 


ize the exchanges to far greater per- his purchases beyond the ability of his 
fection, than can be done by corporate own customers to buy, whose ability 
associations. The country dealer is always equal to the amount they 


knowing that hé can have no assist- have toe “- rt 

ance from banks, to perfect his pay- During the past year, several causes 
ments at maturity, carefully limits his have operated to reduce the business 
purchases toan amount which he is of New York, the commerce of 
confident he can actually sell, prior to which has been as follows: 


the maturity of his paper. When his 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, YEAR ENDING Dec. 31, 1842. 











ARRIVED, CLEAREI 
No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tonnage Imports. Vessels Tonnage Exports 
United States, 1368 106,623 16,834,847 1250 300,738 13,891,943 
sritish, - 368 91,614 1,948,192 |) 
French, - 4 1,806 100,617 | 
Spanish, . l 83 1,195 
Dutch, - - 11 2,314 165.666 
Hanseatic, - 61 20,136 1,454,901 nT 98.203 664 
Russian, - } 1,628 149,723 | ¢ ; ges 
Swedish and Dan. 51 15,805 79,315 
Sardinian and Sic. 16 4,215 156,918 | | 
Fortug ruese, - 2 362 34,485 
yuth American, 14 2,168 250,019 | ) 
Total, - - 1905 546,754 |$ 51,208,879 1538 399.04 17,5 5) LS4 
1841, - 2001 75,000,000 
Decrease, - 196 $ 24,000,000 


This table, which is official, gives a speak. On this subject we must await 
creat falling off for the year, and it further developments. It would cer- 
can mostly be attributed to the opera- tainly be in the highest degree satis- 
tion of the tariff which, as well by the factory to witness a cordial co-opera- 
high rates it imposes as the onerous tion between ia two countries for the 
manner of levying the duties, has mutual and reciprocal reduction of 
prov da great bar to commercial ope-_ their tariffs, though, so far at least as 
rations. This tariff will probably be regards this country, it is not by the 
the subject of commercial negotiation simple treaty-making power that im- 
between the United States and Great portant legislation of this kind can be 
Britain, as in the late parliamentary de- enacted, consistently with the princi- 
bates, the policy of that Government ples of our Government. However, 
was avowed to be, to make no further we have little doubt that the next 
reducti ns in daties, thanarereciprocat- Congress will be willing enough to 
ed by othergovernments. Of the pre- meet England half-way—(and we 
cise nature of the negotiations, formal trust a little further)—in this kind of 
or informal, understood to be on foot in commercial retaliation. 
reference to this object, we cannot 
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The Neighbors: A Story of Every-day 
Life. By Freperrks Bremer; Trans- 
lated from the Swedish, by Mary How- 
irt. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1843. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The H—— Family. By Freperrka 
Bremer; Translated from the Swedish. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1843. 

2mo. pp. 212. 

The President’s Daughters. A Narrative 
of a Governess. By FREDERIKA Bre- 
MER. Translated from the Swedish, 
by a Lady, Boston: James Munroe & 


Co. 1843. 1 Vol: 12mo, 


Miss Bremer’s popular novels, of which 
we have here given the titles of three, de- 
serve a more extended notice than we can 
now give them, and a more critical judg- 
ment than we are as yet prepared even 
to form. We have not as yet quite made 
up our minds as to their precise value. 
We have read them, as many 
with very great pleasure; and 
have supposed ourselves to be pleased 
without determining precisely 
There is an indescribable charm about 
these quiet, simple tales of domestic life, 
that one rarely meets in our own more 
elaborate novels,;—a sweet, gentle, and 
loving spirit breathing through them, 
that it does one to commune with. 
We know whether they 
should be called works of a high order of 
but this much we do know, 
that we rise from the perusal of one of 
them with gentler feelings, better 
fied with the world, better pleased with 
our friends and neighbors, better content 
with our lot 
and grateful to our Heavenly Father, for 
the innumerable blessings that we daily 
and hourly receive at his hand, 

One charm of these tales is in 
the very lively pictures they give us of 
Swedish domestic life, of which we have 
hitherto known so little; but we believe 
the “© Neighbors ” 
very generally surprised to find how very 
much, after all, Swedish every-day life is 
like our own. Differences there doubt- 
but the whole ground-work, 
judging from these novels, is exceedingly 
English. This fact, had we time to 
dwell on it, would lead to some very in- 
teresting speculations concerning the per- 
petuation and transmission of National 
Life, and its various manners and cus- 
toms. The Swedish and Anglo-Saxon 
families are branches of one and the same 
family, and had originally very much the 


have so 


otners, 


why or how, 





vor vl 


really do not 
venus or not: 


satis- 


great 
readers of the 


were 


less are, 


in life, and more sensible of 


same kind of life. Change of place has 
not destroyed altogether the original 
identity or similarity. The same thing 
oecurs again when we compare our own 
life with that of the mother 
When we read one of Miss 
Austen’s novels, we do not seem to our- 
to be intercourse with 
strangers three thousand miles off, but 
with our own neighbors and every-day 
acquaintances. We into Mexico, 
and we feel that we New Spain. 
Wherever we choose to go, habits, man- 
ners, customs, modes of thinking and 
feeling, are transmitted from generation 
to generation, by a law as uniform and as 
certain in its operation, as that by which 
the cast of the nsmitted 

inatter 


parents 
is born, or where brought up, 


domestic 
country. 


selves holding 


ry 
A88 
i 


are in 


features is tré 


to children. No 





where he 
an Englishman is alwavs an Englishman. 
The remarkable tenacity of national char- 
national physiognomy we ob- 
Jews, would, were it not for 
intermarriages with other varieties, be 
equally remarkable in the Englishman, or 
even the Frenchman. The tenacity of 
races is a great fact in We owe 
political institutions, nearly all the 
arrangements of our public, social, and 


life, to our Ens ancestors, 


and 


acter 


serve in the 





histot 


our 


domestic lish 


If these had not been, as it were, a part 
and parcel of our inmost nature, we could 
never have successful adopted and 


maintained them, France, Spain, and 


Spanish America, make sad work in at- 


tempting to Anglicize their manners and 
institutions. Here is involved a fact, 
which our politicians and speculators on 
the origin and foundation of gov- 
ernment would do well to study. What 
is common to us all, what we as Ameri- 
cans are every day living, and what we 


lieve to have 


been original 
possibly be traced to 
through them to 
the bands led in by Hengist and Horsa, 
and through them to the original Saxon 
family, and thence into the night of ages. 


perhaps be 
with us, may very 


our English 


ancestors, 


But we return to Miss Bremer’s charm- 
ing novels. Of the three we have men- 


tioned, we think The Neighbors, the first 
that was published in this country, will 
continue to be the greatest favorite. The 
active, pleasant, serious, 
affectionate, charming little wife, who 
always does and says the very thing she 
should, and has the faculty of making al} 
comfortable and joyous around her, who 
has a smile or a tear for all, as one or the 
other is proper, and always energy to aid 


trolicksome, 
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all who are in trouble, and that too with- 
out obtruding her sympathy, or suspecting 
herself of being a prodigy, is one of the 
finest female characters in the whole 
range of fictitious literature. Serena, in 
the same work, married to Bruno, in- 
tended for a perfect character, is less in- 
teresting, less lovely, than Bear’s little 
wife. Bear himself is a noble character, 
admirably drawn and sustained through- 
out. Ma Chére Mere and Bruno are too 
Byronish, too melodramatic, as well as 
the episode of Hagar. They remind you 
perpetually of the Corsair, and Lara, and 
the Riscoque by George Sand, and are, 
after all, blemishes rather than ornaments 
of the work 

The H—— mily 
character from The Neighbors, 
we see, it is from the same hand, 
many of the same excellences. This is 
translated by a young gentleman in Bos- 
ton; and though asa. translation it may 
not possess the ease, grace, and fresh- 
ness of Mary Howitt’s, it yet strikes us 
as being very cleverly done 


The President’s Daughters is superior 


ag 
mily is of 





erent 





though, 





nd has 


_— 


to the H—— Fa 


Vs and hard 





1 
i i 
all, inferior to The Neighbors. It gives 





us a glance into more ele 
Swedish life, and is therefore less novel 
and interesting, as the manners and cus- 
toms of the hi F i 








all European countries are very much 1 

same. National peculiarities are to be 
found always, and everywhere, mainly in 
the great mass of the people, and what 
are termed the lower classes. Neverthe- 
less, this is a very inter tale, f of 
serious and even proiound tf wht, often 
expressed with no le I unt id 
force. It is written with a high aim, and 
will bear more than or reading. If The 
Neighbors pleased us the this cer- 
tainly interested us ther Lu é 
and gave us the high st idea of her « ie 
city. This, translate 1 by 1 accom plishe l 
lady of Boston, is exe ] well done, 
and will as a translation by no means 


suffer even by a comparison with Miss 
Howitt’s. 

We owe our thanks also to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Munroe & Co. of Boston, 





for publishing these works in a form in 
which they are readable, and may be pre- 
served. The cheap method of publis! 


recently adopted, has its recommendations 
to those who regard their purses more 
than their eyes; but we aver, that we 
ourselves find a good book much the bet- 
ter ina good large type, on a fair page, 
with a broad margin. 








The Doctri 1 of Life, with some of its 





Theological Applications. Boston 
Benjamin H. Greene. 12mo._ pp. 74. 


This is a work by William B. Greene, 
son of the accomplished and talented 
gentleman who lately filled the office of 
postmaster of Boston. Educated at 
Military Acadetr 1] at West Point, and late 
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extracrdinary powers, and a serious aim 


which will one day give us a philosophical 
and theological writer of a ‘very high 
order. 








The 


Law and Method in S7 irit-Cullure ; 
an Inte rpre lation o} als Bronson . {icoll’s 
Idea and Practice, at the Masonic T 
ple, Boston. By Cuartes LANE. 
ton: James Munroe & Co. London; 


in- 


Bos- 








G. Gree 1843. Svo., pp. 40. 

This brochure appeared in the Dial for 
April last, and is a benevolent attempt of 
one friend expound and deferd the 
\ ol ther. A. Bronson A tt 
is t fan thor of the O Say- 
wgZs ’ ] marka lex 1, as {) 
who knov 1 must admit, and more 
a inanof ve considerable, oftentimes 
of \ irpi ¢ abilities. He is t 

it n Tra enden- 

t 1 \ { iS Ol i sect 
In him al of the sect 1 

I } t I eal riect 1, nay, 

perl is t e than perlect, for 

1 f Of l ian exa erated 

i] i one has i I, 

lranscend itali 1 gone to see i 

Those who wi clear, and as intel- 
} ea ite t of his doctrine, as mor- 
tal in can be ¢ ted to make, will do 
well to purchase and read this pamphlet. 
Mr. Lane is an Englishman just come 

stu un of ) imon abuities, 
who has been drawn here by his reverence 
I M Ale { I ose who would wish 


to know Mr. Alcott’s practice asa teacher, 
will do well to cor the Record of a 
S l, Miss EF. P. I ody, Boston, 
18 
7 ‘ { Db le } m 1 <4gMNere- 
t. By Rev. NarTHanienr Wat Ed- 

ited by Davin P I Bost Mun- 

roe & Co. 1813. 8vo., pp. 96 

The ipal value of this book 
its being a production of one of the old 
Puritans and early minis of New-I 
land [ts it was bornat Hav q 
Eneland, in 157 f which place his fa- 
ther wasacl i He was educat- 
ed at ( i idied and practised 
law, travelled ¢ the Continent, after- 
wards ¢ enced the study of Divinity 
became 1 pr ( of the Gospel] ind 
was § Standon, in Hertfordshir 
H Lfri 1 of the ear] settlers of 
N l \ ind being silenced as a 


} non-conformi- 
ty, he came to this country in June, 1634, 
ind was settled as pastor of the Congre- 
Ipswich, or Aggawam, in the 
f ill health 
engagement, 
but remained some time in the col- 
interest he labored diligently 
to promote. He subsequently returned to 
England, where he died in 1653. 

The work written in 1645, was first 
published in London in 1647, and went 


In conse jue nce o 
is released from his 
1636, 


ony, whose 
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through several editions in that 
year. It was reprinted in Boston in 1713, 
from which and one of the earlier edi- 
lions this present edition has been pre- 
pared. It is a curious book, which ina 
jesting way says many shrewd things. It 
is characterized by good deal of abil- 
ity as well as a vein of quaint humor, not 
always to be looked for in the stern old 
Puritans. We struck by 


same 


have been much 


the light it throws on the Puritan notions 
fToleration. The falsest notions on this 
subject were entertained by the Puritans 
1d Independents of England. Nothing is 
further from » truth, than to represent 
them asthe a eee s of the rights of con- 





It was reli- 
all detested. 


: j BS ae } 11 
scilence and religious i1bdery. 








gious liberty they most of 

Toleration they 1 rarded as a device of 
the devil {the Rev. Mr. Ward trusts 
that there is no one in Parliament in favor 
of it. Our Puritan fathers said, ** We 
have the truth; ” what they wanted was 
that the State should establi ir form 
of faith and discipline, and tolerate no 
other. This was the full extent of their 


liberty 


rnment 


love of religious And because 
the English Gove would not grant 
them this, a portion of them came here, 
ind ctictaked to for themselves. 
Religious liberty was first established 

the new world by the Catholics in Mary- 
land, the Baptists in Rhode Island, and 
Quakers in Pennsylvania The Conere- 
gationalists in New England and the 
: ians in Virginia came more late- 


do it 


fle! ; or on Trut 
Catholic Doctrines. By the 
CuHartes CoNSTANTINE Pisx, 


of the 
Rev. 


D.D. 


Author of “History of the Church,” 
“Father Rowland,’ &c. New York: 
Published by Fdward Dunigan, 151 
Fulton-street. 1843. 12mo. pp. 382. 


The Catholic Cabinet, and Chronicle of 
Religious Intelligence. A monthly pe- 
sk seat Published by Charles N. 
Holcomb. St. Louis: May, 1843. 


The handsomely printed little volume 
named, (to which is prefixed 
a good engraved likeness of its reverend 
and lea consists of an ex- 
} in, in a popular and agreeable form, 
of all the leading doctrines of the Catho- 
lic Church. The beauty of its paper and 
type would alone suffice to make it a read- 
able book in these latter days, even if it 
possessed no better claim on the reader’s 
attention. Very few Protestants have any 
distinct idea of what the tenets of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church really are, though 
undoubtedly there is now abroad a spirit of 
inquiry, of consciousness of ignorance 
and desire for information, which must 
for a well-written work of this 


above 


rned author), 


ocit 
yositi 


secure 
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character a considerable circulation, 
among other than Catholic readers. We 
do not, however, think that its efficiency 
for the object we presume to have been 
in the author’s view, is much promoted 





by the poetical variations with which its 
pages are so liberally intersy ersed. 


The first Number of the new monthly 
1 which' is just 
organ of that strong and 
growing sect in the Mississippi Valley, 
offers a very imposing view of the revi- 
val and Catholicism is 
making in every quarter of the globe. It 
an editorial ability 
nd it to the 
with its 


periodical above named, 


peri 


issu d as an 


progress whic! 


gives indication of 
which will doubtless comr 
favor of those w 


views and 


t 
ho sympathize 


alms. 

The Karen A OSs le; or, Me m ir of K b= 
7 h th-Byu, the first Kare 1 convert, wilh 
his Vat on. By Re V. 


Missionary to the 


a " 
cerni 


Notices cor 
Francis Mason, | 
Karens. First American edition. Re- 
vised by H. J. Riprey, Professor in 
Newton Theological Seminary. Bos- 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 
Washington street. 1843 pp. 
The Karens are a very curious people, 
in a subject and almost servile condition, 
scattered about in villages in various parts 
of Burmah and Siam, chiefly in the former. 
interesting from the pos- 


‘ . 
ton : 


They are chiefly 
session of scriptural traditions evidently 
derived originally from the Bible, and for 


the elevated ideas of God and religion 


cherished by them even in the midst of the 


dark and brutal paganism by which they 
. . 1 
j 


; . ] } ' y ' | or 
fave so iong been surrounded and Op- 





ing details on these 
given in the Appendix to the 


ve named. 


pressed. Very str! 
points are 
little volume ab 
that no heathen 

favorable a field for missionary enterprise, 


It is obvious 


4 
peo] le could afford so 


and accordingly it seems to have reaped 
there, within a few years, a success of the 


happiest character. A biographical sket 





is here given of the first Karen convert— 
a remarkable man, as it appears, who 
earned the title here bestowed upon him, 
by the zeal with which, after 


baptism in 1828, he applied himself to the 


own 


preaching and propagation of Christianity 
among his people 


‘ 


Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By 
DanteL Wesster. Vol. 3. Boston: 
Published by Tappan and Dennett. 
1843. Svo. pp. 563. 


The present volume is a continuation 
of the two which were issued about two 
or three years since, and completes the se- 
ries of all Mr. Webster’s more important 
speeches down to the period of his en- 
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trance into General Harrison’s cabinet. 
The publishers announce also their inten- 
tion of collecting into a 
published in uniformity with the present 
series, all the more important of the state 
papers that have proceeded from Mr. 
Vebster’s pen, during his administration 
of the affairs of the Department which he 
has just vacated—especially the important 
and elaborate documents connected with 
the negotiation of the Washington Treaty. 
The name of Daniel Webster 
Ways occupy a prominent place on that 
Pp of the country 
bracing the period of his political life. 
Even, therefore, beyond the section of 
country, and the class of peculiar parti- 
zans, Where Mr. Webster’s popularity is 
chiefly to be found, his “ Works ” cannot 
fail to value entitling 


them to 


volume, to be 


must al- 


annals of the em- 






have a national 
their 


lik ' 
iloral 


net 
ust 


position in eV 





A Lecture on the Uncertainties of History, 
delivered in the Hall of the House of 
Rey TeS8¢é nlatives of the U nile ! Slates, be- 
Sore the Cay lol-Hili Institute, December 
17th, 1842. By Levi Woopgvry. 
Washington: Printed by J. & G. S. 
Gideon. 1843. 3 
Sir Robert Walpole’s celebrated expres- 

sion of his opinion as to the veracity of 

history, may have been in some degree 
aflected by his consciousness of how little 
good and how much evil it would have to 
record of his administration. Mr. Wood- 

bury has, at least, no similar reason for a 

desire to forestall its verdict by an im- 

peachment of its justice. The Lecture 

named is highly creditable to him, 

mingling with the high excite- 
ments of politics the gentler tastes and 
contains 


above 


as one 


pursuits of elegant letters. It 
many excellent criticisms on the subject 
denoted by its title, and affords a number 
for 


regret to be 


which we had marked 
quotation, but whieh we 


forced to forego. 


ol passages 


Sonnets and other Poems. By Wiri1aAM 
Boston: Published 
1843. 12mo. pp. 


Lioyp GARRISON. 
by Oliver Johnson. 
96. 


South of the Potomac, Mr. Garrison is 
everything that is vile and infernal; toa 
certain class of admirers north of it, he is 
only a little less than divine. But whe- 
ther the one or the other, or neither, we 
believe that of the river will 
acree that he is not a Poet. 


both sides 


Weare compelled by our limits of space 
to postpone to the next Number a notice 
of several other books on our table. 
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AMERICAN, 


A new Temperance work, by Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “The Wives of England,” 
&c., entitled, * A Voice from the Vin- 
tage, or the Force of Example, ad- 
dressed to those who think and feel.” 
The Langleys will issue this work in a 
few days, in their beautiful uniform 
edition of the works of this popular 
authoress. The Messrs. Appleton, it 
is to be presumed, will be prompt to“ go 
and do likewise.” Cooper has sent to 
the press, a new border story, entitled, 
“ The Hutted Knoll.” Dr. Harris is 
engaged on “ A Life of the late Com- 
modore Hull.” McLellan has a vol- 
ume of poems in press, to be styled, 
“Mount Auburn and other Poems.” 
Dr. Stephens of the Historical Society, 
Georgia, has nearly completed his His- 
tory of that State. A miscellaneous 
volume by Mrs. M. L. Gardiner, is also 
in course of printing. 

Ticknor has in press, a new edition of 
Mary Howitt’s “ Birds and Flowers, 
and other Country Things,” a beauti- 
ful volume for the spring and summer 
months. « Barry Cornwall’s Songs 
and other short Poems.” “Lays of 
my Home and other Poems,” by John 
G. Whittier—an American poet, second 
tonone. ‘* Motherwell’s Poems,” a 
new edition, with many additions. 
* Phillips’ Mineralogy,” a new and en- 
larged edition, edited by Frances Alger. 
«A Word about War, and a Word 
about Judgment,” by the author of the 
« Drunken Sea.” 

Harper and Brothers announce “ The 
False Heir,” by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
** The Gospel Promotive of True Hap- 
piness,” by Rev. H. White. “ Life of 
Sir David Wilkie; with his Journals, 
Tours, &c,” by Allan Cunningham. 
** Journal of the Disasters in Affghan- 
istan ; 1841-42,” by Lady Sale. “ Lives 
of the Princes of Wales,” by F. Wil- 
liams, Esq. “The Revolutions, In- 
surrections and Conspiracies of Eu- 
rope,” by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. “ Life 
of Addison,’ by Lucy Aikin. “The 
Campaign of 1812, in Russia.” Trans- 
Jated from the German of General Carl 
Von Clausewitz. “ Adventures of Mr. 
Ledbury, and his Friend Jack John- 
son,” by Albert Smith. ‘“ Memoirs of 
the Reign of George III,” from Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole, never before 
published. “ Devereux, Earl of Essex,” 
by Charles Whitehead. ‘“ Ragland- 
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Castle: a Tale of the Great Rebel- 
lion,” by Mrs. A. T. Thomson. “ Days 
at the Factories.” ‘ Life and Times 
of St. Bernard,” from the German of 
Neander. “ History of our own Times,” 
by the author of “ Frederic the Great, 
his Court, and Times.” ‘The Lost 
Ship,” by the author of ** Cavendish.” 
“The King’s Son,” edited by Mrs. 
Holland. ‘“ Memoirs on the House of 
Commons,” by W. C. Townsend. 
“ The Conquest of Mexico,” by W. N. 
Prescott, author of “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” 

Hewitt has just issued No. 5 of Dr. 
Wainwright’s “Illustrated Prayer,” 
the plates of which are of high merit 
and beauty. This work is, as it ought 
to be, very popular. 


ENGLISH. 

James’s new work is to be called “ Eva 
St. Clair.” 

Mr. Colburn announces for immediate 
publication :—1. “ Lives of the Princes 
of Wales,” by Folkestone Williams.— 
2. “The King’s Son,” edited by Mrs. 
Hofland.—3. “Hargrave, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Man of Fashion,” by Mrs. 
Trollope.—4. “The History of our 
Times.”—5. “Steam Voyages on the 
Moselle, &c.,” by Mr. Quin.—6. * Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s Diary,” vol. 6. 

Just published, Mrs. Trollope’s new ro- 
mance of fashionable life, entitled 
“ Hargrave, or the Adventures of a Man 
of Fashion.” It is highly praised. We 
also see announced, “ A Journey to 
Kalat,” “ Doings in China,” and “A 
Voyage round the World,” by Captain 
Belcher. 

Mrs. Trollope’s “ Jessie Phillips” is to be 
issued in monthly parts. 

Letters from Berlin mention the death, in 
that city, at the age of sixty-six, of the 
Baron de Lamotte-Fouqué, known 
through all the world of letters as the 
author of the spiritual and beautiful 
legend of ** Undine.” 

Grindrod, the author of the prize essay, 
“ Bacchus,” has nearly finished a new 
work on Tobacco. 

A Miss Clarke has been occupied a dozen 
years in preparing a Concordance to 
Shakspeare, which is immediately to be 
published in numbers. 

M. Von Humboldt has, during the winter, 
completed his great work on Wpper 
Asia, so long in anticipation. It will 
speedily be published at Paris. 








| 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, May 2d.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Society was held at the Histori- 
cal Rooms in the New York University 
The chair was taken by the Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, LL.D , President of the Society, 
assisted by Vice-Presidents Lawrence and 
De Witt. A large number of members 
were in attendance, together with many 
visitors, including several distinguished 
strangers. Mr. Catherwood’s beautiful 


drawings of the magnificent ruins of 


Central America and Yucatan, were con- 
veniently disposed around the Rooms, and 
attracted great attention. 

The minutes of the last stated and spe- 
cial meetings having been read and ap- 
proved, the Secretary, Mr. John Jay, sub- 
mitted an invitation from the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, to join with them 
in the second centennial celebration of the 
confederation of the New England colo- 
nies, on the 29th May inst., at Boston— 
where a discourse will be delivered by 
the Honorable John Quincy Adams. 

On motion of Mr. Wetmore, the invi- 
tation Was accepted, and the President 
authorized to appoint delegates to repre- 
sent the Society. 

Acircular was also submitted from the 
Committee appointed by the National In- 
stitute, for the promotion of science, to 
the scientific and learned _ societies 
throughout the United States, announc- 
ing the postponement of the general 


meeting of the Institute, to the first of 


April, 1844. 

A letter was read from Mr. Omeroli, 
the United States Consul] at Florence, an- 
nouncing the transmission of an abstract 


of the Diary of the fourth convention of 


the scientific men of Italy, held at Padua, 


published in the Journal of Commerce of 


Florence, in which are mentioned the 
principal subjects treated and discyssed 
inthe different sections of the same. 

A communication was received from 
William B. Crosby, Esq., presenting to 
the Society a hollow silver button, in 
which a note was contained recovered 
from a spy employed by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, during our Revolution 

A note was read from Mr. Alexander 
Walsh, requesting the acceptance by the 
Society, of an accompanying parcel of old 
newspapers and manuscripts, of which 
more particular notice will be taken at 
the next meeting. 

During the reading of these communi- 


cations, the Society balloted for persons 
who had previously been nominated, and 
the following gentlemen were elected 
resident members: Wm. J. Hoppin, Wm. 
M. Pritchard, Charles E. Butler, Benj. F. 
Butler, Alex. R. Wyckoff, Philip M. Ly- 
dig, Henry G. Stebbins, and John Bige- 
low. 

The President said that he had lately 
received from Mr. Cochran for the So- 
ciety, an autograph letter of General 
Washington, which he should request the 
Secretary to read, as he thought it both 
interesting and valuable,as showing the 
simplicity of his character, the inconve- 
niences of the times when it was written, 
and the great economy of his style of liv- 
ing when Commander-in-chief of the 
American armies. 

The Rev. Mr. Walter, through whom 
it had been received, rose to say, that in 
intention it had been presented to the So- 
ciety thirty years ago, and it was entirely 
owing to accident that it had remained so 
long in his possession, and remarked that 
it was particularly interesting, as being 
almost the only letter of a playful char- 
acter which has been found among the 
papers of the Father of his Country. The 
letter was then read by Mr. Jay as fol- 
lows: 


“& West Point, Jucust, 16th, °79. 

“Dear Docr.—I have asked Mrs. 
Cochran and Mrs. Livingston, to dine 
with me to-morrow, but ought I not to 
apprise them of their fare? As I hate 
deception even where the imagination 
only is concerned, I will. 

“It is needless to premise that my table 


is large enough to hold the ladies—of 


ths, they had ocular proof yesterday. To 
say how it is usually covered, is rather 
more essential, and this shall be the pur- 
pose of my letter. 

“ Since our arrival at this happy spot we 
have had a ham (sometimes a shoulder) 
of bacon to grace the head of the table— 
a piece of roast beef adorns the foot, and 
a small dish of greens or beans (almost 
imperceptible) decorates the centre. 
When the cook has a mind to cuta figure, 
(and this I presume he will attempt to do 
to-morrow), we will have two beefsteak 
pies or dishes of crabs in addition, one on 
each side the centre dish, dividing the 
space and reducing the distance between 
dish and dish, to about six feet, which 
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without them would be near twelve apart. 
Of late he had the surprising luck to dis- 
cover that apples will make pies, and it 
is a question if amid the violence of his 
efforts, we do not get one of apples, in- 
stead of having both of beef. 

“If the ladies can put up with such en- 
tertainment, and will submit to partake of 
it on plates once tin, but now iron, (not 
become so by the labor of scouring), I 
shall be happy to see them. 

“Tam, d’r Doct., your ob’t serv’t., 
“ Gro, WASHINGTON. 
(Superscribed) 
* Dr, CocHran, New Windsor.” 


Mr. Wetmore, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, called the attention of 
the Society to the beautiful drawings on 
the walls, illustrating the discoveries 
made by Mr. John L. Stephens, during 
his recent tour in Yucatan. It was well 
known that Mr. Stephens, whom it was 
the pride of the Society to own as an as- 
sociate, had now given to the world his 
complete written descriptions of the ex- 
traordinary discoveries he had made. The 
engravings which accompany the pub- 
lished volumes were necessarily on too 
minute a scale, to afford any adequate 
idea of the vast and magnificent super- 
structures, the remains of which were 
found in that interesting country, or of 
the very beautiful sculptured decorations 
which adorned them. That portion of the 
labor which was to bring before our ob- 
servation a more perfect and satisfactory 
representation of these relics of a for- 
gotten race, was reserved for Mr, Cather- 
wood, the companion and friend of the 
traveller. How well that work had been 
accomplished, the Society had now the 
means of judging, and certainly nothing 
could be more creditable to the skill and 
taste of the artist and the antiquarian. 

With some further appropriate remarks, 
Mr. Wetmore, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, submitted the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the recent discoveries of 
ruined cities exhibiting a style and architec- 
ture different from any elsewhere, and the 
remains of a people and history unknown, 
have given a new aspect to the American 
Continent, and afford highly interesting 
and important subjects for historical re- 
search. 

Resolved, That the valuable works on 
Central America and Yucatan, by our 
distinguished associate, Mr. Stephens, by 
whom the remains of fifty-one cities were 
visited, and forty-seven of them brought 
to the notice of the civilized wcrld, have 
added greatly to the scanty knowledge 
before possessed of these regions, and 
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throw light upon the important questions 
that are yet to be solved in relation to the 
origin of the races by whom they were 
inhabited, and that the fuller illustration 
of those antiquities on a larger scale by 
the pencil of Mr. Catherwood, with accu- 
rate scientific details of architecture and 
art, is a worthy object of American enter- 
prise, and may fitly be regarded as a debt 
which the new world owes to the old, 

Resolved, 'That the proposal of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers is eminently deserving 
of the favor and support of the American 
Republic, and that we confidently recom- 
mend it as an object of national pride to 
the Historical Societies of other states, 
and to all culleges, universities, literary 
and scientific institutions throughout the 
United States. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
are authorized to take such measures as 
it may deem expedient to disseminate a 
knowledge of the proposed work of Mr. 
Stephens, and to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Society. 

Resolved, That the rooms of the Society 
be opened on Friday evening, the 5th 
instant, at half past seven, for the admis- 
sion of members, their friends and families, 
to view the drawings of Mr. Cather- 
wood. 

The proposals of Messrs. Harpers for 
publishing by subscription, “The Anti- 
quities of America, by John S. Stephens, 
with one hundred illustrations by F. Ca- 
therwood,” having been asked for, were 
read by Mr. Wetmore. The design is to 
present, on a large scale, and in an endur- 
ing form, the ruined cities of Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan, most of 
which have been discovered and brought 
to the knowledge of the world by the in- 
strumentality of our own citizens. There 
is reason to believe that the field now 
opened will be entered very soon by tra- 
vellers and artists from Europe, and this 
work is proposed in order that the full 
and complete illustrations of the discove- 
ries referred to, with all the details of ex- 
traordinary buildings, sculpture, paintings, 
symbols, and hieroglyphical decorations, 
may be accomplished as an American 
work, on a scale sufficiently large for all 
purposes of architectural, antiquarian, 
and scientific investigation. The size of 
the work will be imperial folio; the size 
of the plates twenty-eight by twenty inch- 
es; that is, of the same dimensions with 
Humboldt’s great work on Mexico. It is 
intended that in execution it shall be of 
the highest grade of art. The expenses 
of the expedition, in which the drawings 
were procured, have been reimbursed by 
previous publications, and this proposal 
is not made with a view to profit—at the 
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same time the publishers give notice, that 
they will not undertake the work unless 
secured against loss by a subscription list 
of at least threehundred. The work will 
be issued in twenty monthly numbers, at 
five dollars per number, each to contain 
five engravings, the whole with letter- 
press fully describing the buildings and 
subjects represented in the engravings, 
forming four volumes; and making the 
price of the work one hundred dollars. 

Remarks were made eulogistic of the 
proposed work and its authors, by Prof. 
Robinson, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Folsom, 
Colonel Stone, Mr. Benedict; and Mr. 
Duyckinck. 

The President before putting the ques- 
tion, asked leave to express his earnest 
wishes for the publication of the work. 
It had been justly observed that, unless 
done on the large scale now proposed, it 
would convey but very inadequate notions 
of the progress in agriculture and sculp- 
ture which the aborigines of Yucatan and 
Guatemala had attained. But he would 
particularly call the attention of the Soci- 
ety to the truth and authenticity of the 
drawings of the ruins brought to light by 
Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood. Baron 
de Humboldt’s great work on Mexican 
Antiquities was published by the illustri- 
ous author himself. A valuable addition 
by Mr. Nibel is of the same character. 
But with respect to Guatemala and Yuca- 
tan, not only more than forty places have 
been visited by our travellers, which, till 
then, were buried in oblivion, but even 
some of the former works on places which 
had been visited, were published under 
less favorable circumstances. The de- 
scription of Palenque, by Del Rio and 
Dupaix, however valuable, was published 
long after their death, from copies more 
or less correct, of the rough draughts by 
the artists originally employed; and al- 
though the outlines are doubtless correct, 
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the finishing and attempted restoration are 
less authentic. 

The well-known character, skill, and 
experience of the eminent artist employed 
on this occasion, give a complete guaran- 
tee of the scrupulous fidelity of the origi- 
nal drawings. All the larger designs 
will, like the twelve specimens now exhi- 
bited, be executed by Mr. Catherwood 
himself, and the plates be engraved under 
his immediate superintendence. Another 
circumstance will add particular interest 
to this work. Mr. Catherwood is the only 
artist and antiquarian who has visited and 
studied the most celebrated ruins of the 
other hemisphere and those of America. 
Ten years of his life were diligently em- 
ployed in studying and taking correct 
drawings of the ancient architectural 
monuments of Egypt, Syria, Greece, and 
Northern Africa. No man was better 
qualified to point out, in all their details, 
in the explanations that would accompany 
the plates, both the analogies and dissimi- 
larities between these celebrated remains 
and those of our own world. As a 
work honorable to the country, and cal- 
culated to promote the interests of science, 
Mr. Gallatin felt that he might conscien- 
tiously recommend it to the liberal patron- 
age of the citizens of New York, and ge- 
nerally, of the lovers of science throughout 
the United States; and he hoped that, 
under the auspices of this Society, it 
would meet with that encouragement, 
without which the intended publication 
cannot be effected. , 

The question was then put, and the 
resolutions unanimously adopted. 

Professor Robinson resumed the reading 
of his paper on “The Druses,” which 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam are about pub- 
lishing in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra;” on 
the conclusion of which a vote of thanks 
was passed, and the Society adjourned. 


ERRATA. 


fn the Article by O. A. Brownson, in the Number for May, on Universal History, several typogra 
phical errors occurred, among which, the reader is requested to correct the following : 


Page 463, second column, Ist line on the top, 
“ “ 


“ 


7th 
first Vth * 
“ 19th 
second 2Qist 
first 24th 
“ 22d 
second 10th 
“ 2th 


- 8th line from bottom, “* 
“ 6 “ “ 


for precept, 

dele, 

a,  * 

* heart, 
cause, 
discussed, 
There, 
objective, 
departed, defeated. 
M.Rayor H. Collard, M. Royer Collard 
both, * between. 


read presence. 
° 2B 

all. 

hearts. 
change. 
dismissed. 
Then. 
objectionable. 








